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lwo great names He 
moke propeller history 


e Two great names, American Airlines and Curtiss Propellers, join 


TECH 








in introducing new comfort and safety to air travel. American’s 
recent inauguration of DC-6 service between New York and 


Chicago marked the first scheduled airline use of reversible propellers. 





e Reverse thrust means smooth, air-cushioned landing, effective landing 





on wet or icy runways, backing or maneuvering without ground assistance, 






reduced brake and tire wear... outstanding results of Curtiss 
ioneering. The iis of American’s postwar fleet, the 
DC-6 will be followed by the Convair 240 and the Boeing 377, both 


of which will be equipped with Curtiss reversible propellers. 
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PIONEERING in the untried regional 
type of air transport, Florida Airways, Inc., is 
proving the need for fast, efficient air transpor- 
tation between smaller communities and their 
metropolitan areas. Florida Airways inaugu- 
rated its first certificated flights between Orlando 
and Tallahassee, on January 10, 1947. Since that 
time, additional routes have been added, serving 


more Florida cities and towns. 





Pioneer manu ifacturers of seamless steel tubing, 
The Ohio Seamless Tube Company has “grown 
up” with the aviation industry. An inherent de- 
sire to lead the way has been a predominant 
factor in establishing OSTUCO tubing as essential 
in the construction of all U.S.-built aircraft, 
and will continue to be a contributing force in 
the development of tubing designed to meet the 
needs of the progressive aviation industry. 
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In 1946, the company was granted the first cer- 
tificate ever issued by the CAB covering specific 
air service to smaller communities. Today this 
pioneer airline, operating as a full-fledged aur 
carrier, plans to further expand itg services, 
bringing the convenience and advantages of 
public air transportation to many more cities 


along Florida Airways routes. 





Florida Airways, Inc., officials. (left to right) Thos. E. Gordon, President, Oscar 
Bergstrom, Gen'l. Traffic Manager, Arthur Wright, Director of Personnel. 





nother 
KIDDE . 
fire-fighting 
development 





i, a new Kidde extinguisher 


specifically designed for fast action 





against fires in seat cushions, 





blankets, paper and other carbonaceous 
materials in aircraft interiors. 
* Its quart-and-a-half of anti-freeze 


A LIGHTWEIGHT = : = i. water solution is discharged in a 


powerful stream by the pressure of 


M17. oO) OM BLO) y| ‘ta — . non-deteriorating carbon dioxide 


Mie bee ae bene” (CO,)...kept sealed in a cartridge 


Benn ninme., Aad Yo ae 


a : till ready for use. 
EXTINGUISHER q | “ Extinguisher can be easily recharged 
4 a | with plain water during flight. No 
special tools or other equipment 


RECHARGEABLE | needed for recharging... just a spare 


7 : Kidde carbon dioxide cartridge. 
IN FLIGHT 3 7 “ Weight only 7 pounds. Easy push- 
: button operation ...no pumping. 
Light and simple enough for an airline 
stewardess to use with one handl 
* Write for full details. 


The word ‘'Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal ore trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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Self-competition, constantly 
seeking better design and thriftier 
production, results in continuous 
advancement of product and pur-. 
pose. Witness the Compartment 
Door Lock #AR20 shown above- 
more compact, lighter in weight, 
yet half the cost of its predecessor 
which we first created. Here is 
tangible evidence of why Adams 
Rite remains prime source for 
nearly all locks and latches used 
on large aircraft. Our independent 
approach to locking problems 
enabled us to foster the present 
trend toward standardization 
within the industry... today it’s 
Adams Rite for nine out of ten! 


Quality Hardware 
for Nearly a Half Century. 


ADAMS-RITE MEG... C0. 


540 WEST CHEVY CHASE DRIVE, GLENDALE 4, 
CALIFORNIA U.S.A 
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CP PNEUMATIC 
AND ELECTRIC 
TOOLS... 


Pneumatic Rotary Drill CP-301 
Model E for fast drilling in light 
metals 








CP Slow-Hitting Aero Riveting 
Hammers deliver just the right 
riveting blow 








CP Pneumatic Impact Wrenches 
speed application of nuts and screws 














CP-806 Universal Electric 
Drills . . . fast drilling up 
to 14" 








CP-214 Compression Riveter for 
fast, accurate work in close quarters 
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CP-450EA Pneumatic Riveting-Dimpling Machine — Assures precision coin dimpling of mag- 
nesium and the harder aluminum alloys. Deflection plate and adjustable coining ram 
pressure device (exclusive with Chicago Pneumatic) assure positive control of pressures 
between dimpling dies, irrespective of any line pressure variations. 

This improved, electrically controlled machine eliminates cracked dimples... controls 
flushness to plus or minus .001”’ . . . and assures accurate nesting of dimples. 


For Every Aviation Job— 


There’s exactly the tool you need for any production job in Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company’s unequaled line of Pneumatic, Universal 
Electric and Hicycle Electric tools . . . Riveters, Riveting-Dimpling 
Machines, Drills, Impact Wrenches, Screw Drivers, Nut Runners, 
Grinders and Sanders, Tappers, Planishing Irons, Safety Balancers. 
Write for further information. 


Cuicaco Pneumatic 


TOOL COMPANY 


General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





PNEUMATIC TOOLS + AIR COMPRESSORS «+ ELECTRIC TOOLS + DIESEL ENGINES 
ROCK DRILLS * HYDRAULIC TOOLS * VACUUM PUMPS «+ AVIATION ACCESSORIES 
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Flying L Ranch at Bandera, Texas, about 45 miles northwest 


ro} Mlol sy Naliolal ool ig-Ta Mol) o(-Miilolale fol amt Lola Mail -MataN coh at 
fully equipped repair shops and expert mechanics—the 
best in service and supplies for the discriminating flyer. 


... AIRPORT 


Tune in. 





DE LUXE 


ican the flyer visits Flying L Ranch for 


recreation ... or merely stops in passing for 
fuel, lubricants and service ... he is sure of getting 
the best. 

Here’s an airport really operated on the principle 
that the private flyer is entitled to smart, courteous 
attention .. . reliable service . . . and unquestioned 
quality of all products sold there. The Flying L sees 
that the flyer gets them all. 

Aviation products used and sold at Flying L 
Ranch are Texaco exclusively — Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil, Texaco Aviation Gasoline and Texaco 


lubricants for airframe and engine accessories, 





=e g= TEXACO 












FOR THE 


- TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 





Si MW 


Colonel and Mrs. Jack Lapham, owners of Flying L Ranch—a 
new idea in de luxe dude ranch airparks. Guest cottages at the 
Flying L are built to afford the maximum in comfort, and the 
pilots’ lounge doubles as dance pavilion. Sports include hunting, 
fishing, riding and swimming. 














SAN ANTONIO RADIO 
ean a. 








ANTONIO 
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Throughout the country, Texaco is the choice of 
progressive airports, just as it is in every branch of 
aviation. With the airlines, for example — 

More revenue airline miles in the U.S. 

are flown with Texaco Aircraft En- 

gine Oil than with any other brand. 


i 





Let a Texaco Aviation Representative assist you with 
practical suggestions for successful airport opera- 
tion, and show you how Texaco Aviation Products 
can help build business for you. Just call the nearest 
of the more than 2500 Texaco distributing plants in 
the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, Aviation 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Lubricants and Fuels 


AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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THE AVIATION WEEK 





PAUSE FOR BREATH-—This is the breath-catching 
period after the adjournment of Congress. In the inter- 
val between adjournment and the time results of Con- 
gressional action will be plainly apparent, observers are 
carefully assessing just what is likely to come out of Con- 
gress’ work. The broad outlines are there, the details 
fuzzy. 


Overall, it seems Congressional action in the field of 
aviation was beneficial, more so than had been expected. 


Military and Naval budgets were increased above origi- 
nal recommendations. 


A bill for federal sponsorship and coordination of re- 
search passed. 


The chosen instrument proposal for overseas airlines 
was killed. 


A joint Congressional Committee to study air policy 
was authorized. 


Perhaps most important was passage of the unification 
bill. After more than 20 years, the country finally has a 
separate air force, still under an overall Defense Secre- 
tary, but with greater freedom over its own affairs than 
ever before. Still to be defined are the exact implications 
of the establishment of a Department of Air Force. Freed 
from the sometimes confining grip of the War Depart- 
ment, the Air Force will have a host of new policies to 
formulate. They will emerge slowly. 


SENATORIAL SIDESHOW-—Despite the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, interest still will center on Capitol 
Hill as that greatest of Senatorial sideshows—a full-blown, 
public investigation--seeks political gold in trying to de- 
termine who put the influence in Mr. Hughes’ flying 
boat. Just what will result may have been foreshadowed 
last week by the remark of Subcommittee Chairman 
Homer Ferguson when witnesses could not give direct 
evidence of White House pressure. “Well,” said the 
seeker-after-truth, “give us hearsay, then.” 


AIR POLICY—The study of this country’s air policy 
is underway, although by mid-week, the ten-man Con- 
gressional group had not yet been appointed. The five- 
man Presidential Commission held its first full meeting, 
devoted to discussing organizational and staff matters, 
and then summoned a news conference. ‘The chairman 
announced appointment of a counsel and spent the next 
15 of the 20 minute conference in agilely ducking the 
question of the nature and extent of any cooperation 
with the congressional board. 


INDUSTRY INCOME-—Final approval of AAF and 
Naval appropriations is too new for the manufacturing 
industry to determine just what revenue it can expect 
from military and naval business out of the fiscal 1948 
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funds. But on the basis of the shipments for the five 
months through May, it looks to the manufacturers like 
a billion-dollar-year. ‘This may mean a small overall in- 
dustry profit. The calendar year 1948 still appears grim, 
unless supplemental appropriations are won. 


Out of this year’s appropriation increases, the major 
gain may be renewed military interest in transport planes, 
both those now a-building and on the drawing boards. 
This has far-reaching importance. AAF sponsorship of 
transport development would: 


For the manufacturers, take up the slack caused by 
the reaching of the saturation point in airline sales. 


For the airlines, bring closer the development of a 
turboprop or turbojet transport. 


CAB SLOW-DOWN-In their assessment of avia- 
tion developments at this point, observers see CAB’s 
decision in the remaining four area route cases coming 
slowly and reluctantly. Board members are dissatisfied 
with their handiwork in the seven previous cases. Now 
they want more time to watch the development of short 
haul networks already established. 


Work on safety and finances has consumed much of 
the time that could have been devoted to these route 
cases. 


The extensive delay is giving rise to criticism from 
chambers of commerce, communities, and their represen- 
tatives in Congress, who cry discrimination. Symptomatic 
was a recent development when an examiner recom- 
mended against a feeder applicant in the Arizona-New 
Mexico area because of small traffic potential. ‘The report 
was condemned by a concurrent resolution of the Ari- 
zona Senate and House, and every Congressman from 
that section was requested to protest to CAB. 


NEW WORRY FOR PERSONAL AVIATION— 
The dog days of August, bringing the desire to get away 
from the hot city streets, out where there’s air, hold a 
special kind of phobia for the personal aviation industry. 
In epidemic-like proportions, grass roots air shows are 
advertising “thrills-chills-spills.” Virginia, alone, report- 
edly will be the scene of 38 of these in the next two 
months. 


Already, the Personal Aircraft Council has felt it neces- 
sary to protest one such show. 

To discourage just such exhibitions—catering to the 
sensational rather than the safe—the lightplane industry 
participated in the Aeronautical Show Council. But 
Council machinery apparently has broken down. Avia- 
tion wants shows selling the safety and utility of the 
personal plane. In increasing numbers it is getting shows 
demonstrating just how dangerous flying can be made, 
with an effort. 





There's a Reason Why-- 


~« 
“See oes 


Aviation Activities Serves 


the Air Lines of the World! 


No other public service demands the perfect performance which 
must be delivered by heavy-duty air transport engines ... which 
means that every part which gocs into these engines must be 
perfect. That’s why you'll find the Aviation Activities emblem 
in the parts bins of the world’s finest airlines ... in the best 
maintenance service shops from Bombay to Boston ... in private 
hangars from Los Angeles to London. Every part shipped by 
Aviation Activities is vew and in perfect condition. Every part is 
subjected to meticulous examination by CAA Iicensed inspectors. 
Every part is treated for long-time storage, properly packaged 
and marked. One word explains this world-wide acceptance: 
RELIABILITY! 


Aviation Activities, Inc., is staffed by men of long 
experience in commercial and military aviation... 
men who know world-wide air line regulations and 
standards. They are familiar with your problems 
of maintenance, overhaul, procurement and 
operation. 





Write or wire today for. “Stock 
List of Parts," listing available 
parts. Specify whether for 
Wright engines, P & W en- 






R-3350, GR-1820 
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NEWS DIGEST 














DOMESTIC 


John C. Cooper, former Pan-American 
Airways vice-president, has been appointed 
counsel to the newly-formed President’s Air 
Policy Commission. Col. C. G. Williamson, 
formerly of the AAF, was named acting 
executive director, while continuing as an 
assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Glenn L. Martin Company’s 40-passenger 
202 has started its 16,000 mi. accelerated 
service flight test, its final CAA check before 
approval for airline service. 

Air Cargo Inc. will establish a consolidated 
freight terminal for scheduled airlines in the 
Western Air Lines hangar at Los Angeles 
Airport. 

CAA is looking for 200 single men for 
work as aircraft communicators in Alaska, at 
starting salaries of $3,306 a year. 

Col. Albert Boyd, AAF, world spced 
record holder, as a result of his Lockheed 
P-80-R flight at 623.8 mph. has been deco- 
rated with the Distinguished Flying Cross by 
Gen. Car] Spaatz, AAF commanding general. 


FINANCIAL 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. direc- 
tors last week took no action on a common 
stock dividend for the quarter ending May 
31, because of industry uncertainties. Febru- 
ary and May payments of 25 cents each 
have been made to shareholders, who last 
year received four dividends of 50 cents each. 

Exports by 11 personal aircraft manufac- 
turers for the first six months of 1947, total 
$3,654,013 for 988 planes, as compared o 
$3,298,342 for the whole year 1946, when 
1,383 planes were shipped. June exports 
were 174 planes, valued at $668,716, repre- 
senting 15.3 percent of production and 16.7 
percent of dollar value of production. 


FOREIGN 


Sir Arnold Overton has becn appointed 
permanent secretary of the British Ministry 
of Civil Aviation. 

First Percival Prentice trainer to be built 
at Hindustan Aircraft Factory at Bangalore, 
India, for the Indiati Air Force is due for 
completion in January. After that date pro- 
duction will be on a five-a-month schedule. 

RAF Squadron 617 composed of 16 four- 
engine Lincoln bombers, largest British 
operational planes, landed at Andrews Field, 
Md. last week to participate in Air Force 
Day exercises, and later to tour this country 
before returning to Britain. 

President Enrique Jiminez of the Republic 
of Panama is opening the new $8,000,000 
Panama City Airport to coincide with arrival 
of the first scheduled flight of Peruvian 
International Airways from Lima. Main run- 
way is 7,500 ft. long and 200 ft. wide. 
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Focus attention on your product... 


by prolonging its service life, increasing its efficiency and dependa- 
bility, and reducing operating and maintenance costs. These advan- 
tages can be obtained 


Through improved anti-friction performance... 


provided by compact, high-capacity Torrington Needle Bearings. 
Wear is virtually eliminated through the even distribution of loads 
over the full complement of small diameter rollers. Power require- 
ments are reduced to a minimum by Needle Bearings’ low coefficient 
of starting and running friction. Lubricant lasts longer, efficiently re- 
tained by the turned-in lips of the outer shell. 

Let our engineering staff assist you in the application of Needle 
Bearings for the improvement of your product. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


. NEEDLE °* SPHERICAL ROLLER * STRAIGHT ROLLER ° TAPERED ROLLER °* 
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On the Lockheed Constellation 


Sarety Glos: BY “PITTSBURGH” 
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In this control cabin of the Lockheed Constellation, 
excellent vision angle is provided by window 
panels made of Pittsburgh Safety Glass. 





T is not surprising that so many modern aircraft are 
I equipped with safety glass, or plastic, or glass-and- 
plastic combinations developed and produced by 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

This Company has consistently kept pace, in its de- 
velopment of new and better products and glazing 
techniques, with the phenomenally swift progress of 
the aviation industry itself. 

We invite you to take adv: antage of our research 
facilities, our unexcelled manufacturing equipment and 
“know how’, to help you solve your problems that have 
to do with airplane glass and glazing. 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, 2256-7 GRANT BLDG., 

PITTSBURGH 19, PA. - SPECIALISTS IN AIRPLANE GLASS 

MAKERS OF DUPLATE AND FLEXSEAL SAFETY GLASS 
AND OF MULTIPLATE BULLET-RESISTING GLASS 


‘PurTsBURGH stands for Quality Glass and hint 


URGH Pimwvt GLaASS COMPANY 
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Hughes Charges PAA-TWA 
Rivalry Stirred Senate Probe 


Asks Senator Brewster to tell all on proposition at 
Mayflower Hotel lunch; confirms discussions with Juan 


Trippe. 


TWA competition with Pan American 
Airways on Atlantic routes to Europe was 
blamed by Howard Hughes for stimulating 
Senate investigation of his wartime aircraft 
production contracts. In an open letter to 
Senator Owen Brewster (R., Me.) chairman 
of the Senate War Investigating Committee, 
published and copyrighted by the Los 
Angeles Examiner, Hughes urged Brewster 
to tell the “whole truth” about his activities. 

“Why not tell that this investigation was 
teally born on the day that TWA first flew 
the Atlantic? On the day when TWA first 
invaded Juan Trippe’s territory—on the day 
when TWA first challenged the generally 
accepted theory that only Juan Trippe’s 
great Pan American Airways had the sacred 
right to fly the Atlantic? 
> Mayflower Lunch—“And why not tell 
about the day you invited me to lunch in 
vour suite at the Mayflower Hotel (during 
the week of Feb. 10, 1947)? 

(Aviation News reported in its Feb. 24 
issue that Brewster was waging a one-man 
missionary campaign to enlist Hughes in his 
campaign for the community company. 
Brewster sponsored legislation to merge all 
American overseas airlines into a single all- 
American flag line.) 

“And why not tell about the things you 
said to me and the proposition you put to 
me? And why not tell about my answer that 
I would have to think it over for 30 days 
and that I would let Mr. Trippe know at 
the end of that time? 
> Trippe’s Flight—“And why not tell about 
Mr. Trippe’s flight to the Coast to sce me 
and how Mr. Trippe and Mr. Dietrich 
(Noah Dietrich is executive vice-president 
of the Hughes Tool Co.) and I spent two 
davs closeted in Palm Springs, Cal. (April 
12 and 13.) And why not tell what we were 
talking about for two days? 

(Aviation News in its March 3 issue 
reported that discussions were under way 
between Pan American officials and Howard 
Hughes on possibilities of merging the two 
airlines with a view toward providing Pan 
American with domestic routes and easing 
TWA’s financial difficulties. Both Hughes 
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and Pan American officials denied the dis- 
cussions at that time.) 

Hughes also claimed the government had 
accepted formally all but one of the airplanes 
called for in the contracts under investiga- 
tion by the Senate committce. He said the 
AAF has accepted two of three F-11 photo 
reconnaissance planes called for in a $13,- 
000,000 contract and a third F-11] is now 
undergoing flight acceptance tests. Hughes 
declared the Government formally accepted 
delivery of his flying boat at his Culver City 
plant last February and that since that time 
he has invested $7,000,000 to ready the 
boat for flight tests. Hughes maintains that 
he has been in the aircraft business for 14 
years and has lost $13,000,000 on this 
activity. 
> Kaiser's Charges — Henry Kaiser, West 
Coast industrialist, who was associated with 


Hughes in the early stages of the flying boat 
contract, charged in his appearance before 
the Senate hearing that his pian for a mass 
production of a huge fleet of cargo planes 
to foil Nazi submarine warfare got a “clever, 
mysterious, kiss-off” by “those in power” 
and his second proposal for a ficet of small 
aircraft carriers was approved only after a 
Navy committee had voted 16 to 0 to reject 
his plan. 

Kaiser said the Navy was magnanimous 
enough to concede they were wrong after 
escort carriers proved decisive in anti- 
submarine warfare in the Atlantic. Kaiser 
charged that the same forces that torpedoed 
his cargo plane fleet are still at work to 
leave us with a weak air force. 

Kaiser also said that a committee of air- 
craft manufacturers including Tom Girdler, 
Jack Northrop, Glenn L. Martin and Donald 
Douglas with Grover Loening, then a War 
Production Board consultant, studied his 
plans thoroughly and recommended that 
greater emphasis be placed on cargo planes 
and then suddenly switched its position in 
a meeting in Donald Douglas’s office in Los 
Angeles in August, 1942, which put the 
final quictus on Kaiser’s plans for mass pro- 
ducing cargo planes. 

Kaiser said that after this rebuff he turned 
to Howard Hughes to do a research and 
development job of designing large aircraft 











TWENTY ONE TONNER 


Closeup shows 42,000-Ib. bomb, largest ever built, fitted to modified Boeing B-29. 
This one contains no warhead and will be used (Aviation Week, July 15) for 
ballistics tests in bombsight correlation. (Press Ass’n photo) 
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and to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
for funds to finance the job. He said Hughes 
insisted his role be confined to research and 
development and that if the cargo plane deal 
evolved into mass production that Kaiser 
handle it. 

Grover Loening replied to Kaiser’s im- 
plication that there was a double-cross in 
the cargo plane deal by charging that 
Kaiser double-crossed him by originally say- 
ing the planes would be built in existing 
shipyard facilities and then planning to 
erect a new aircraft plant to build them. It 
was the Kaiser proposal to build a new 
plant that soured him on the cargo planc 
deal, Loening explained. 

A long parade of witnesses including 
Hughes, AAF and Navy officers and war- 
time production officials are scheduled to 
be heard by the Senate committee which is 
attempting to determine whether political 
influence was used in award of the con- 
tracts to Hughes. 


All-Weather Birthday 


AAF All-Weather Airline completed its 
first year of operation August 1 and re- 
ported only two uncompleted flights, both 
of which were due to causes other than 
weather. AAFAWA is the only completely 
radar equipped airline in the world. Op- 
erating between Wilmington, Ohio and 
Andrews Field, Maryland, the airline uses 
either actual or simulated instrument condi- 
tions from takeoff to landing of each flight. 


New U.S. Air Force 
Studying Organization 


Officials of the former War and Navy 
Departments and Army Air Forces last week 
were studying the mountain of problems 
created by enactment of the law unifying 
the three services into a National Security 
Organization. 

The changes that will have to be made, 
considerable in each service, are likely to 
be most sweeping in what formerly was the 
AAF. Only thing certain is contained in 
the statement of the new Secretary of Na- 
tional Security, James V. Forrestal, that 
“this is an evolution, not a revolution.” 

In effect, the law creates the separate air 
force which aviation has advocated for more 
than 20 years. The Department of the Air 
Force is headed by its own Secretary. Al- 
though under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of National Security, the Air Force 
Department seemingly will have full and 
free control over its own policies. The 
annual budget will pass through the Secre- 
tary of National Security, but the Air Force 
Secretary will still be free to present to the 
President any budget recommendation he 
sees fit—a privilege that has not belonged to 
the Assistant Secretary of War for Air. 
> Fifth Star for Spaatz?—Under the Depart- 
ment of Air Force is the United States Air 
Force, headed by a Chief of Staff, USAF. 
He will hold the same rank as provided by 
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B-17 DRON 
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E GETS DITCHED 
First of ten Boeing B-17 drones modified by Curtiss Wright Columbus plant is 
deliberately ditched as part of extensive AAF research program aimed at designing 
greater safety in future craft. Top photo shows heavily-instrumented drone (right) 
being guided toward water by mother plane and bottom photo shows drone at 
moment of impact. Standby crews immediately move in to remove recording 
instruments—including television—in water-tight containers. (Press Ass’n photo) 
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law for the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army and 
for the Chief of Naval Operations—which 
might mean a fifth star for Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
present commander of the Air Force. 

Who will fill the two top jobs in the 
USAF still is to be decided, although logi- 
cally Former Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air W. Stuart Symington and Gen. 
Spaatz will merely move up a notch. 

Answers to other riddles propounded by 
the unification are not as easily assumed. 
Divorce from the War Department leaves 
the new USAF without a quartermaster 
corps. It also slices away part of the medical 
facilities formerly available. There will be 
the need of greatly expanded headquarters. 

It is likely the USAF will have a new 
uniform, eventually, and new designations, 
such as Airman, perhaps sooner. 
> New Freedom—In the long run, the 
principal effect of unification on the aircraft 
industry may be in procurement procedures. 
Under the former set-up, the Undersecretary 
of War, not the Assistant Secretary for Air, 
was responsible for procurement policies 
and regulations. In this the USAF will now 
be independent. 

There will probably be little actual 
change in the functions of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board and its relationship to 
industry, although the act would imply a 
major change. The functions, records and 
personnel of the ANMB will be transferred 
to the Munitions Board, which is part of 
the National Security Organization. There 
will be a separate National Security Re- 
sources Board. Work that has been handled 
by ANMB will now be done by both, with 
the distinction that the Resources Board is 
to be a civilian agency, working in purely 
civilian spheres. 

However, it has long been assumed by 
ANMB officials that when unification was 
accomplished, they would be in the driver’s 
seat. ANMB has been formulating the plans 
and organizational structure of the new 
Resources Board. So on industrial prepared- 
ness, procurement coordination and the 
like, industry apparently will be dealing with 
the same people at a different stand: 


Air Race Entries 


Race entries for the 1947 National Air 
Races at Cleveland Municipal Airport, Aug. 
30, 31 and Sept. 1, close today (Aug. 4), 
Ben T. Franklin, general manager, has 
announced, 

Events scheduled: 

Sat., Aug. 30— Bendix Transcontinental 
Races, reciprocating and service jet di- 
vision; Women’s Trophy Race; Goodyear 
Trophy Race, preliminary heats for 
midget race planes; Kendall Trophy Race 
for North American P-51s. 

Sun., Aug. 31—Weatherhead Jet Trophy 
dashes; Goodyear Trophy semifinals; 
Sohio Trophy Race for Lockheed P-38s. 

Mon., Sept. 1—Thompson Trophy races, 
reciprocating and service jet divisions; 
Tinnerman Trophy Race for Bell P-63s; 
Goodyear Trophy Race finals. 
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Carriers Intensify 
Battle for Freight 


Certificated, uncertificated 
lines see the other holding 
unfair advantages. 


Initial sparring in a new CAB-approved 
battle for the lion’s share of U. S. air- 
freight tonnage is underway between the 
certificated airlines and uncertificated all- 
cargo operators now acquiring common car- 
rier privileges. With both sides already pro- 
testing that the other is using unfair tac- 
tics, the fight promises to be bitter. 

The Air Freight Forwarder Association, 
backed by the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
has asked CAB to suspend the certificated 
carriers’ new airfreight tariff, which was to 
go into effect last week with provisions for 
a 25 percent rate reduction. Both AFFA 
members and uncertificated carriers are con- 
cerned over the potentialities of Air Cargo, 
Inc., the regular airlines’ ground service or- 
ganization, and they hint at anti-trust action. 
The certificated airlines, on the other 
hand, are protesting that CAA and CAB 
intend to give their competitors a substan- 
tial advantage by permitting them to operate 
under less stringent safety regulations. 
> More Planes for Slick—Meanwhile, Slick 
Airways, largest uncertificated airfreight 
operator, marked its shift from a contract 
carrier to a scheduled common carrier Aug. 
1 by moving to increase its fleet 50 percent. 
Slick purchased five more C-46s of the F 
and D types from War Assets Administra- 
tion, thus bringing its number of Com- 
mandos to 15. The carrier intends to do its 
own conversion job on the planes. 

Globe Freight Airline, Hartford, Conn., 
last month became the frst uncertificated 
all-cargo line to receive a letter of registra- 
tion from CAB under Section 292.5 of the 
Economic Regulations, effective last June. 
Globe will be permitted to operate as a 
scheduled common carrier until its pending 
application for a route certificate has been 
tuled on by the Board. 
> Points Listed—Active with C-47s on a con- 
tract basis for more than a year, Globe has 
been authorized to fly between Boston, 
Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Richmond, Charlotte, Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and New Orleans. The car- 
rier’s tariff was filed last week. 

Sixteen carriers have filed for interim com- 
mon carrier privileges under Section 292.5, 
and the Air Transport Association reportedly 
believes that at least five and possibly eight 
of the applicants are qualified. Besides Slick 
and Globe, ATA expects Air Borne Cargo 
Lines, Air Cargo Transport Corp., and Cali- 
fornia Eastern Airways to receive letters of 
registration. In the doubtful class it lists 
Willis Air Service, U. S. Airlines and 
Mutual Aviation. 
> New Applications—Carriers which ATA 
analysts believe do not meet requirements 
for letters of registration under 292.5 despite 
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Aerial Patrol 


The Michigan Department of 
Aeronautics, with the cooperation of 
the State Police, has started an aerial 
police patrol to curb reckless flying. 
The action results from the death of 
23 persons in 99 aircraft accidents in 
Michigan during the first six months 
of this year. A total of 198 com 
plaints has been handled by state 
police. 

The week-end patrol includes a 
Stinson 150 and a North American 
AT-6 owned by the Department with 
a third plane to be added shortly. 
The unscheduled patrols attempt to 
spot low-flying aircraft and follow 
them to their base, where the pilots 
are questioned for prosecution. 











their applications are Santa Fe Skyway, 
Monongahela Valley Airways, Latin Ameni- 
can Cargo, Airnews, Inc., California Grow- 
ers Air Express and Flamingo Air Service. 
Latest two applications for common carrier 
cargo privileges under 292.5 have come 
from Trans-Air Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, and 
Bekins Van Lines Co., Los Angeles. 

The Air Freight Forwarder Association 
has charged that the effect of the new cargo 
rate tariff filed last month by 19 certificated 
airlines is to deprive indirect carriers of their 
major source of income—a reduced rate for 
consolidation of less than planeload ship- 
ments into planeload lots. In its petition 
for suspension, AFFA declared the sched- 
uled airlines’ tariff violates well-established 
principles for the benefit and protection of 
shippers and forwarders alike and is “unjust, 
preferential and discriminatory.” 
> Same Rate Charged—Under the tariff, 
AFFA said, the same rate per 100 1b. will 
be assessed the shipping public for dispatch- 
ing 15,999 Ib. as will be charged for 100 Ib. 
“This ignores long-recognized transportation 


economics which show it costs relatively 
less to handle volume shipments tham 
smaller lots.” 

Replying to the freight forwarders, Amer~ 
ican Airlines said this “probably is the first 
time in transportation history that a tariff 
charging the same rate of all shippers. of 
less than carload (or planeload) quantities 
has been questioned as discriminatory.” 
> Illegal Operations Seen—Nub of the for- 
warders’ petition asking suspension of the 
new tariff, American continued, is that the 
setup is designed to prevent indirect car- 
riers from profitably using the service of the 
certificated airlines. 

Charging that the forwarders are “out- 
laws,” American said CAB had already con- 
ducted a hearing and investigation, after 
which it ruled that indirect carriers may 
not engage in air transportation without a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity. “All of the 23 members of AFFA 
are violating the Civil Aeronautics Act since 
none of them holds a certificate,” American 
declared. 
> Safety Regulations Eyed—ATA believes 
that all-cargo operators engaged in sched- 
uled common carrier activity under 292.5 
should be subject to safety provisions of 
parts 40 and 61 of the Civil Air Regulations 
as are the certificated airlines. It has found, 
however, that CAA has no intention of 
applying these regulations but instead has 
taken steps to permit the all-cargo carriers 
to continue operating under the less strin- 
gent provisions of part 42 of the Civil Air 
Regulations governing nonscheduled lines. 

CAA and CAB have doubts whether any 
airfreight operators are at present prepared 
to meet the safety requirements of parts 40 
and 61. CAB’s safety rules division has sub- 
mitted to the board a proposal that a special 
Civil Air Regulation be enacted permitting 
all-cargo lines qualified to operate as com- 
mon carriers under 292.5 to continue flying 
under part 42 until their applications for a 
certificate have been ruled upon. 











NEW WING OF SPEEDBREAKER 


Closeup of 623.8-mph. Lockheed P-80R special racing Shooting Star reveals 
flatter, deeper air intake; smaller, more streamlined canopy; sealed nose gun ports 
and racing wing. New wing has increased chord, creating lower thickness ratio, 
sharp leading edge and improved root fairings. Wing and fuselage skin is of special 
smooth construction by hand straightening, surface milling and polishing. Plane 
is original XP-80B modified for record attempts in 1945. 
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New York Airport 
Problem Clearing 


Newark lease submitted and 
Floyd Bennett due to open 
soon. 


Most of New York City’s major airport 
problems apparently are headed for solution, 
at long last marking a definite turning point 
in plans started back in 1944. 

Major reasons for the optimism: 

e Fact that, after months of negotiations, a 
majority of Newark’s City Commissioners 
are “disposed” to accept the Port of New 
York Authority’s last offer—giving Newark 
the big end of a 75-25 split of net revenues 
throughout a 50-yr. lease on its airport and 
seaport. 

@ Opening Floyd Bennett Field in Brook- 
lyn to commercial trafic this month, 
target date depending solely on how fast 
leases and other arrangements can be com- 
pleted with the Navy—to relieve overloaded 
LaGuardia Field. 

The Port Authority’s proposed lease has 
been before Newark officials for awhile, 
but much remains to be done before it is 
signed. All five members of the city com- 
mission will study the lease, then get to- 
gether for a special mecting. Approval 
will then be given in a proposed city ordi- 
nance, expected to be passed on its first 
reading, following a public hearing to be 
held about mid-September. Mayor Vincent 
J. Murphy and Commissioners John B. Kee- 
nan and Ralph A. Villani are expected to 
vote for the agreement with Commissioners 
Meyer C. Ellenstein and John A. Brady 
voting against it. 


> Genesis of Plan—With Newark in the 
fold, the metropolitan New York area’s 
major airport phase of an overall plan moves 


a long step toward opcration. This plan 
was first initiated back in 1944 when the 
Regional Plan Association, Inc., at CAA 
request, sponsored organization of the 
Regional Airport Conference to make a 
study which could be integrated with CAA’s 
nationwide airport aid program. Last 
December this plan was approved by CAA 
as a basis for development of metropolitan 
area needs. 

The Conference’s plan proposes: 

e Improvement and continuous operation 
of existing single runways at LaGuardia; 
expansion of Newark as a dual runway port; 
opening Idlewild and developing it as a 
dual runway port. Following these de- 
velopments it proposes a fourth major port 
in the North Jersey meadows opposite mid- 
town Manhattan to handle anticipated 
traffic after 1855 unless Idlewild can be 
expanded to twelve runways. 

e Eight supplementary ports to relieve 
major port peak loads and facilitate trunk- 
line passenger movement. Some of these 
may eventually become feederline ports. 

e Eighteen secondary and 99 local ports— 
of which 72 of the latter are still nonexis- 
tent—to handle personal planes. 

Full implementation of this plan wi'l re- 
quire, according to the Regional Plar Asso- 
ciation, adding Connecticut to th» New 
York-New Jersey cooperative orbit s0 that a 
single tri-state agency can be set up. 

P Interim Steps—Meanwhile, the Port 
Authority was moving forward with consid- 
erable speed, marked by appointment of 
Hervey H. Law as Director of Airports (see 
Aviation Week, July 14, p. 66); William 





a 


compounds. 








THICKEST RUNWAY 


Photo of the new very heavy bomber runway under construction at Patterson 
Field, Ohio, shows thickness of the sturdy runway and heavy steel dowel bars 
which transfer the load between separate 25 ft. lanes. Concrete is poured in 
thicknesses of 21 to 25 inches. When completed in December, the job will provide 
a 300 ft. wide 8,000 ft. long pavement, with additional 1,000 ft. clear zone at 
either end, making an overall length of 10,000 ft. Contraction joints every 28 
ft. use strips of asphalt and rubber, together with Paraplastic, newly developed 
compound. Wearing surface is protected by chemicals added during the mixing 
process, which prevent deterioration from calcium chloride or other de-icing 
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H. Schwarz as Chief, Scheduled Air Trans- 
port Director, Port Development; and 
George M. McSherry as Assistant Superin- 
tendent at LaGuardia. 

Imminent use of Floyd Bennett will per- 
mit transferring to it all nonscheduled and 
international flights, relieving LaGuardia 
of some 250 flights per day so that engi- 
neers could go ahcad with plans to arrest 
the rather fast scttling into Flushing Bay 
of the east end of LaGuardia field. 


Aircraft Industry 
Income Is Rising 


Aircraft industry’s income, from com- 
mercial shipments or payments on military 
work, continued to rise during May to a 
monthly high for the year of $62,970,218, 
according to figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. This is in addition to ship- 
ments by or payments to engine manufac- 
turers in the month totaling $31,116,497. 

Aircraft producers’ total income for May 
was up about 7 percent from the April 
figure of $58,505,836, while engine manu- 
facturing income rose about 4 percent from 
$29,722,179. Value of shipments, plus 
payments on military work, from January 
through May for aircraft, engines, and other 
products total $425,769,475. 
> Values Higher—While the value of ship- 
ments and payments in May was more than 
in April, number of aircraft shipped was 
lower—2,143 in April compared with 1,740 
in May. Military planes dropped from 
105 to 94; two-place from 964 to 847; 
three- and four-place from 1,042 to 771; 
and five and more from 32 to 28. 


United Will Add 200 
Radar Altimeters to Fleet 


United Airlines has purchased 200 RCA 
APN-1A radar altimeters and expects to 
have them installed in its entire fleet of 
mainliners by this winter. The units are 
manufactured new by RCA. Terrain clear- 
ance is indicated in the cockpit by warning 
lights and a needle. 

Three instrument panel lights are used: 
green, to indicate that the airplane is above 
the preset minimum altitude; amber, to in- 
dicate the airplane is approaching the mini- 
mum altitude, and red, to indicate the air- 
plane is at or below the minimum altitude. 
In addition to these lights, an indicator 
needle provides a continuous reading of the 
terrain contour below the airplane. 

Range of the device is 8,000 ft. below 
and ahead of the plane. Weight of the en- 
tire equipment, including transmitter, re- 
ceiver, indicator, warning lights and antenna, 
is only 30 lb. The system may be set at any 
predetermined altitude up to its maximum 
range of 8,000 ft. A valuable use of the in- 
strument is seen in its application to auto- 
matic airport approaches, during which it 
may be set for 100 or 200 ft., relieving the 
pilot of the necessity for constant reference 
to the standard altimeter. 
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AVIATION CALENDAR 


Aug. 7-8—Annual summer meeting, Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences, Los 
Angeles. 

Aug. 7-8—1947 convention, National Flying 
Farmers Association, Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Aug. 11—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, tariffs and schedules subcommit- 
tee, Paris. 

Aug. 13—CAA-sponsored State Aviation 
Forum, Nashville, Tenn. 

Aug. 16—ISAO communications working 
committee, Mexico. 

Aug. 16-17—Oakland Air Show, 20th anni- 
versary of Dole fiight, sponsored by 
ar Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, 
al. 

Aug. 19—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, financial committees, Paris. 

Aug. 21-22—-West Coast transportation and 
maintenance meeting, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Aug. 25—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, financial-accountancy and _sta- 
tistical subcommittee, Paris. 

Aug. 28—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, financial-clearing house subcom- 
mittee, Paris. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 1—National Air Races, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Sept. 1-4—Fall meeting American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Salt Lake City. 

Sept. 1-10—vJInternational Air Transport 
Association technical conference, Nice. 

Sept. 3.—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, financial committee, Brussels. 

Sept. 6—Ang!o-American conference, Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences and 
Royal Aeronautical Society, London. 

Sept. 8-12—-Second annual conference and 
exhibit, Instrument Society of America, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Sept. 15-17—Air Force Association, first 
annual convention, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sept. 16—ICAO rules of the air and air 
traffic control meeting, Montreal. 

Sept. 16—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, technical committee, Nice. 

Sept. 16-18—Second Regional CAA confer- 
ence, Atlanta. 

Sept. 17—-ICAO meteoroligical 
Montreal. 

Sept. 23—-ICAO aerodromes, air routes and 
ground aids division, Montreal. 

Oct. 2-4—Autum aeronautics meeting, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 8-4—Arizona State Aviation Confer- 
ence, Douglas, Ariz. 

Oct. 6—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, executive committee, Rio De 
Janeiro. 

Oct. %7—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, traffic committee, Rio De Janeiro. 

Oct. 14—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, third annual general meeting, 
Petropolis. 

Oct. 15-18—Montreal Board of Trade, sec- 
ond annual air conference, Montreal. 

Oct. 20—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, executive committee, Petropolis. 

Oct. 20—Air Industries and Transport Asso- 
ciation of Canada, annual meeting, Gray 
Rocks Inn, St. Jovite, Quebec. 

Oct. 20—ICAO meeting on multilateral 
agreement on commercial rights, Petro- 
polis. 

Oct. 24-26—“Air Day in Texas” 
show, Harlingen, Texas. 

Oct. 26-28—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Nov. 4-7—National Airport Show and In- 
stitute, sponsored by Air Foundation and 
National Aeronautic Association, Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Cleveland. 

Nov. 6-7—Fuels and lubricants meeting 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Hotel 
Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 

Nov. 18—ICAO search and rescue division, 
Montreal. 

Nov. 19-22—Fifth Annual 
tion Clinic, Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 1-38—Air transport meeting, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Hotel Continen- 
tal, Kansas City. 

Dec. 1-5—68th annual meeting, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Atlantic 
City. 
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Industry Observer 


> Watch for a Navy attempt to smash the AAF world speed record with its Douglas-built 
Skystreak. The Navy record attempt will be made at Muroc sometime during August 
depending on weather conditions. Navy originally planned to beat the Lockheed P-80R 
record of 623.8 mph. with the McDonnell F2D, twin-jet Banshee but now feels the Sky- 
streak (D-558) will crack the recork by a wider margin. 


> Air Transport Association is experimenting with a cockpit loudspeaker to replace ear- 
phones for pilots of commercial transports. Initial flight tests indicate a speaker arrangement 
can be made satisfactory for routine operations and materially reduces pilot fatigue caused 
by earphones. 


> CAA will require replacement of all DC-4 outboard elevator hinge bolts by Oct. 15. 
These are the bolts that figured prominently in investigatio nof empennage failure in 
Eastern Airlines crash at Port Deposit, Md. New bolts will be thicker and stronger. Other 
airlines including Pan American and Northwest have reported hinge bolt trouble since the 
Eastern crash. 


> Watch for a big batch of new AAF contracts for military transports of all types including 
the Boeing C-97, Douglas C-74, Northrop Pioneer and possibly the Lockheed Constitution. 


> Douglas has a new AAF contract for $5,703,667 to relieve a critical shortage of spare 
parts for the C-47 and C-54. About 70 percent of the contract will be devoted to C-54 
parts. Douglas will also do extensive modifications on the C-74 for the AAF after the switch 
to 3,500 hp Pratt & Whitney engines is completed. 


> Boeing Stratocruisers on order for Scandinavian Airlines System are being designed for a 
maximum of 35 passengers to provide a super-luxury service. Basic Stratocruiser design 
calls for 80 passengers. 


> Vickers-Armstrong has completed design of a six engine jet bomber. Prototype is scheduled 
to fly in 1951. Martin six jet bomber flew last spring with Boeing’s six jet model scheduled 
to fly before fall. 


> Bristol Aircraft is building a twin-engine 10 passenger helicopter similar in general 
arrangement to the Piasecki. Engines are 550 hp driving rotors fore and aft. 


> Russian Lavatochkin turbojet fighter is comparable in technical development to the Bell 
P-59. It is powered by two German built BMW 003A axial flow turbojets mounted side by 
side in the belly with a single air intake in the nose. Speed is below 600 mph. 


> Sperry has developed a supersonic reflectoscope that reveals flaws in aircraft materials by 
transmitting supersonic sound waves through the material. Since different materials transmit 
sound waves at speeds varying with their density, the reflectoscope is capable of detecting 
variations in chemical content and homogenity. 


> Avro’s Tudor VIII powered by four Rolls Royce Nene turbojet engines is scheduled to 
fly in September. The new plane is scheduled to carry 40-60 passengers. New Nene will 
develop 6,000 Ib. static thrust. 


> Navy is investigating magnesium and aluminum as rocket fuels due to their extremely 
high combustion heat and large density. The metals are used in powdered form suspended 
in a hydrocarbon base. 


> Vickers claims 178 orders for its Viking transport with British European Airways scheduled 
to receive 108. All orders are within the Empire with the exception of 20 ordered by the 
Argentine government and 7 by Aer Lingus of Ireland. RAF Transport Command will take 
an unspecified number of additional Vikings. 


> Cessna Aircraft reports no failure of its chrome vanadium spring steel landing gear on 
6,000 model 120s and 140s delivered to date. The gear weighs only 125 Ib. 


> Boeing is running test flights in its YL-15 Army ground force liaison plane at Wichita. 
Early tests indicate extreme maneuverability. 


GAPA Shifted 


Boeing Aircraft Co. has moved its test- 
firing operations of the GAPA guided missile 
from Wendover Field, Utah, to Alama- 
gordo, N. Mex., the main AAF guided 





missiles proving ground. A total of 39 
GAPAs were fired at Wendover before the 
transfer. At the new site, from five to 
eight test missiles will be fired each month, 
according to Richard H. Nelson, Boeing 
project engineer. 
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New Electronic Flight Trainer 
Soon Ready for Delivery to PAA 


Curtiss-Wright mockup of Boeing 377 to broaden scope 
of transition courses and reduce “in-flight” instruction 
required to reach a given degree of proficiency. 


Designed to save approximately $3,000 
and 10 hr. transitional flight time per crew, 
an electronic flight trainer ordered by Pan 
American World Airways, from Curtiss- 
Wright’s Electronic Trainer Dept., Cald- 
well, N. J., now is nearing completion. 

Purpose of the device, designed by Dr. R. 
C. Dehmel, Electronic Dept.’s chief engi- 
neer, is to train airline pilots, copilots, and 
flight engineers in operational use of all 
controls and instruments of the Boeing 377 
Stratocruiser during normal flight, simulated 
maneuvers, instrument approaches, and emer- 
gency procedures. Full instrumentation is 
used, permitting a complete course of flying. 
Value of the trainer is predicated on its 
ability to duplicate actual aircraft perform- 
ance and radio avigation, enabling the flight 
training section to reduce flight time. 

A more comprehensive course will result 
because of the great variety of equipment- 
malfunctioning the trainer can simulate. 
Practice is given in dealing with faulty oper- 
ation such as runaway propellers, cracked 
manifolds, turbosupercharger ailments, en- 
gine fires, and disturbances of electrical sys- 
tem—all of which are impracticable to 
demonstrate in actual flight. 


The unit will serve to increase efficiency 
of crews forced to work under adverse con- 
ditions, and will lower flight time require- 
ments during the training period. 
> Exclusive Features—The trainer is the only 
one employing electronics for computation of 
flight characteristics, and is entirely electrical 
instead of pneumatic. Any aerobatic ma- 
neuver can be performed because instru- 
ments are actuated without necessity of 
turning or banking the fuselage. 

“Contour potentiometers” translate oper- 

ation of throttle, rudder, elevator, and other 
controls into instrument readings which are 
indicated on the panel as airspeed, rate f 
climb and turn, pitch and roll, etc. Readings 
are computed almost instantly, giving indi- 
cations the pilot needs quickly and accurately 
—as though he were actually in flight. 
P Noise Reproduction—Variable engine 
noises in flight are reproduced—particularly 
valuable in trainers simulating multiengine 
flights where synchronization is necessary. 

All trainer components are readily accessi- 
ble. Servicing is facilitated by use of elec- 
tronic circuits familiar to any competent 
radioman. Servo motor units are similar to 
those used on wartime antiaircraft gun di- 











BRABIZON I ENGINE NACELLES 


Size of Britain’s 279,000-Ib. gross wt. Bristol Brabizon I is shown here as work- 
men put finishing touches on propeller housings and engine nacelles of right 
wing. Prototype will be powered by eight 2,500-hp. Bristol Centaurus piston 
engines grouped in pairs to drive four props, while later model will be powered 
by Bristol Theseus turboprops. (British Combine photo) 
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TYPICAL SERVO MECHANISM 6instal- 
lation in Dehmel-designed flight trainer 
under construction by Curtiss-Wright for 
near-future delivery to Pan American. 
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rectors and bombsights. 

Typical savings to be realized—figuring a 
nominal cost per hour for both trainer and 
aircraft time, may be estimated as follows 
(basing example on class of 50 captains and 
50 copilots; figuring aircraft time at $300 per 
hr. and trainer time at $30 per hr.) : 

Conventional Transition Course 
Captain ...12 hr. & $300 X 50 = $180,000 
Copilot ... 9 hr. X $300 X 50= 135,000 


Total = $315,000 

Course with Dehmel Trainer 
Captain ...10hr. xX $ 30K 50=$ 1,500 
Copilot ...10hr.xX$ 30X50= 1,500 
Captain... 7 hr. X $300 50= 105,000 
Copilot ... 4hr. x $300 50= 60,000 


Total = $168,000 
Saving = $147,000 


Engine Production 


Melbourne (McGraw-Hill World News) 
—The Lidcombe Aircraft Engine Factory 
of the Commonwealth Aircraft Corp. re- 
cently delivered its 870th Twin-Row Pratt 
& Whitney Wasp engine to the Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force. The average cost, in- 
cluding depreciation and amortization, was 
£7,800 ($25,700). 

The Fishermen’s Bend factory of the 
Government-owned CAC. has produced 680 
single-row P&W Wasp engines at an av- 
erage cost of £4,000 ($13,200.) The Lid- 
combe plant is now working on an order 
for 108 Rolls Royce Merlin engines. The 
manufacture of parts for these engines is 
in an advanced stage and the first ten units 
are nearing completion. 
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G-E Turbine Men 


Given Promotions 


General Electric Co. has announced pro- 
motion of three more engineers in the Air- 
craft gas turbine engineering division as part 
of a general reshuffling of personnel fol- 
lowing the retirement last month of Reg- 
inald G. Standerwick as engineer in charge. 

Claude H. Auger assumes charge of pro- 
duction engineering, Joseph S. Alford, de- 
velopment engineering, and Richard C. 
Robin is in charge of engineering general 
services. 

After the retirement of Standerwick, who 
has been with GE 38 years, the company 
named S. R. Puffer as his successor. Puffer 
is also a veteran GE employee and was 
an assistant to the late Dr. Sanford Moss 
in developing the first aircraft turbosuper- 
charger. Filling Puffer’s former post as de- 
signing engineer is D. F. Warner. 

In other personnel actions: 


Glenn L. Martin Co. appointed D. Roy 
Shoults chief engineer. A one time General 
Electric employee, Shoults was vice-presi- 
dent-engineering of Bell Aircraft Corp. 
from the fall of 1945 until his recent resig- 
nation. 

Aviation Maintenance Corp. elected Rea- 
gan Stunkel chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, succeeding John H. Fite who has re- 
signed. Stunkel will continue as president, a 
post he assumed several weeks ago. August 
C. Esenwein, vice-president and general 
= was elected vice-chairman of the 

oard. 

Lear, Incorporated, promoted Richard M. 
Mock to the position of executive vice-presi- 
dent. He has been vice-president in charge 
of the electro-mechanical division. 

Northwest Industries, Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alberta, Can., elected Francis George Win- 
spear president to succeed W. lates Brintell 
who has resigned because of ill health. 
R. M. Montague, formerly vice-president, 
becomes general manager. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. appointed Jo- 
seph F. Chalupa manager of design engi- 
neering of the aviation gas turbine division. 
A Westinghouse employee since 1930, he has 
been engineer in charge of the project and 
design section. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. named John B. Wil- 
roe treasurer. e will continue as secre- 
ary. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. appointed George B. 
Gelly ashington representative. He suc- 
ceeds Robert H. McRae who has resigned. 

Aeromatic Propellers named K. R. Jame- 
son West Coast representative, and Gordon 
Matthews sales engineer. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. ap- 
pointed Paul I. Stevens works manager of 
the San Diego division. 

Parker Appliance Co. appointed Nicholas 
Bashark staff engineer in charge of aircraft 
products. 

Plomb Tool Co. named Thomas B. Moule, 
who has been assistant director of sales in 
the Los Angeles office, supervisor of sales 
activities in the eastern half of the country. 
= will have headquarters at the Chicago 
office. 

Boeing Airplane Co. named T. C. Pitts 
manufacturing superintendent of the Wich- 
ita division. 

Ransome Machinery Co., subsidiary of 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., 
appointed Allan B. Kime eastern regional 
manager in charge of sales. 


CAA Engine Report 


Blames Lubrication 


In an echo of the suit filed by Empire 
Airlines, Inc., against Beech Aircraft Corp. 
to recover the purchase price of five twin- 
engine Beechcraft, Continental Motors 
Corp. has released a CAA report on the 
engine trouble experienced by Empire 
which, Continental claims, exonerates the 
engine. 
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Briefing Production News 


> Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division of United Aircraft Corp. has received an AAF contract 
to modify, and step up the power on 72 Wasp Major engines from 3,000 hp. to 3,500 hp. 
at a cost of more than $1,500,000. 


> De Havilland Aircraft of Canada is negotiating with Ontario Provincial Air Service for 
sale of 25 Beaver single-engine freighters over the next three years. Cost will be about 
$25,000 each. 

> Boeing Aircraft Co.’s first Stratocruiser completed its first seven test flights in as many 
days and by mid-July had logged more than 11 hr. The first B-50 also has completed seven 
flights, for a total of nine hr. 


> General Aviation Equipment Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is scheduled to have ready for market 
shortly a small aluminum power jig saw, one of a set of aluminum tools the company has 
been developing. 

> Glenn L. Martin Co. delivered five AM-1 Maulers, Navy dive-torpedo bombers, during 
July and has 25 more in final assembly. Daily test flights are continuing on the two XP4M-1 
navy patrol planes. 

> Victor Equipment Co. has prepared a 20-page booklet, illustrating and explaining its 
welding and cutting tools, which is available on request. Address: 844-54 Folsom street, 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 

> Aeroquip Corp.’s “cost-of-living” allowances, recently announced for employees earning 
less than $300 per month who have been continuously employed for six months, are: $10.00 
per month for wife or fully dependent husband; $5.00 per month for each dependent child 
under 18 years of age; $25.00 per month maximum. 


> Boeing Airplane Co.’s Wichita division has completed seven of the 20 Kaydet trainers 
being overhauled for the Chinese Air Force. 


> Bell Aircraft Corp., when it re-opens next week after a two-week vacation shut-down, will 
expand its helicopter mechanics training course from two to five weeks and admit qualified 
general students. Previously, admission was limited to company and customer personnel. 


> Curtiss-Wright Corp’s Columbus division has started a plant reconditioning and overhaul 
program that will cost more than $58,000 for materials alone. 


> Republic Aviation Corp. closed last Friday for plant-wide vacations. Work will be 
resumed Aug. 11. 


> Bellanca Aircraft Corp. has bought two buildings at the former Navy air base at Wild- 
wood, N. J., from War Assets Administration. The two structures, which contain a total of 
43,900 sq. ft., will be used for fabrication of parts for the Cruisair, main work on which 
will continue at the New Castle plant. A filash fire recently swept the interior of two paint 
shops at New Castle, damaging wing and tail assemblies of unfinished planes. 


> Aerojet Engineering Corp. has conducted a series of short courses on guided missiles and 
jet propulsion for military and civilian officials of the U. S. and of foreign countries. 


> Thompson Products Inc. surveyed a cross-section of the Cleveland factory's 3,700 
employees and decided the typical employee: is nearly 37 years old; has been with the 
company nearly nine years; is married with an average of 1.6 children; earns $1.59 straight 
time; feels Thompson employment is steady. 


> Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc., is installing an 800,000 gal. water system for fire 
protection at its MacArthur Field, L. I., base at a cost of more than $150,000. 





ferent brands of oil were used. This could 
be a contributing factor in the formation 
of the large amount of sludge reportedly 
covering all the internal parts of the engine, 
including the oil filter screen. . 

“It is our considered opinion that the 
failures of the thrust and impeller shaft 


In the suit, filed in June, Empire alleged 
that it was forced to suspend operations as 
a result of engine failures. An official of the 
airline stated that when the engines were 
disassembled metallic particles were found 
in the oil sump plugs, indicating that an 
insufficient quantity of oil was getting to 


certain bearings. 

The CAA report reads in part: “From 
an analysis of all the factors brought to our 
attention, it is our opinion that the bearing 
failures encountered by Empire Airlines were 
influenced by the lack of proper lubrication 
at the thrust and impeller shaft bearings. 
This probably was the result of low tem- 
perature operation further aggravated by the 
presence of gritty sludge. 

“It is our understanding that many dif- 


bearings were probably induced by unusual 
circumstances which led to lack of proper 
lubrication at these parts.” 


Bell Negotiations 


Negotiations between War Assets Ad- 
ministration and the Carborundum Co. for 
the purchase of the north plant of Bell Air- 
craft Corp. at Niagara Falls Airport have 
been disclosed by H. K. Clark, company 
president. 
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Bending For Dihedral And Sweepback 
Simplified On Heavy 75ST Spar Caps 


Combination heating-and-bending process developed at Ryan solves diffi- 


cult production problem of forming large cross-section critical members. 


Severe bending of heavy 75ST—one of 
the newest and strongest aluminum alloys 
-has been successfully accomplished by 
new methods at Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

Ryan designers had specified that spar 
caps were to be Alcoa 75ST with a cross- 
sectional area of 7 sq. in. Also, they were 
to be severely bent up for wing dihedral, 
and bent back to provide sweepback. Heav- 
iest 75ST which had been bent for spar 
caps, to their knowledge, was about 24 sq. 
in, in cross-section. 
> Characteristics of 75ST—Experience has 
shown that in the heat-treated condition, 





i i — 





this aluminum alloy is very difficult to 
bend without fracture, also that it is some- 
what notch-sensitive. The metal can be 
formed more easily in the W condition, or 
immediately after heat-treating, but this 
desirable status only exists for a very short 
time. Thus, in production, it would not 
be possible to perform the bending within 
the time necessary after heat-treating to 
take advantage of this transient stage. 


Most large spar caps have been built up 

with laminated sections of 14ST aluminum 

alloy, simpler to form in the T condition. 
A study of 75ST shows that despite the 


LABORATORY SET-UP at Ryan for bending heavy spar cap of 75ST aluminum alloy. 


Spar cap was heated to 300 deg. F. by current from transformer and Ignitron panel and 
bent for sweepback in hydraulic press. After re-positioning, unit was bent for dihedral. 





ae 
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CLOSEUP OF 75ST SPAR CAP showing rounded and polished notch in compression leg, 


for preventing excessive distortion from compression strain during bending. 





HEAVY EXTRUSION is seen here after bending for dihedral and sweepback. 
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disadvantage of bending at room tempera- 
ture, it is easier to work at elevated tem- 
peratures than other aluminum alloys. At 
275 to 300 deg. F., the metal has better 
forming qualitics than either 24ST or 14ST 
has at 400 deg. F. Also, there is no 
material change in mechanical properties of 
the alloy in this temperature range. There 
is a slight tensile strength increase—depen- 
dent upon the time that the metal is held 
at temperature, and a slight decrease in 
elongation accompanies stretching required 
at the bend area. 

> How Bending Was Done—Ryan engineers 
decided to heat the spar caps and bend 
them at 300 deg. F. in a special equipment 
set-up. Kirksite metal rocker blocks in- 
stalled on the spar cap were contoured to 
the spar section and insulated from it by 
Micarta sheets. These blocks rode on 
greased, hardened steel plates so that they 
could slide outward under pressure of bend- 
ing. The spar cap was then placed in a 
hydraulic press, the steel punch attached to 
the upper head of the press also being 
contoured to the spar cap and insulated 
from it. 

For heating the spar cap prior to bend- 
ing, an Ignitron contactor panel, phase shift 
control, and transformer were used. Primary 
plant-current—440-v. 60-c. a.c.—was fed to 
the Ignitron, the igniters being regulated by 
a heat control. Current was altered in con- 
formity with the heat control’s setting, 
which automatically determined the _per- 
centage of current required. The trans- 
former converted the 400-v. current to 
15,000 amp. at 9v. Ignitron, transformer, 
and conductors were water-cooled to the 
section to be bent. Spar cap was slightly 
roughened with 50 grit paper where the 
conductor clamps made contact. Spacing of 
the clamps was carefully determined by 
estimating amount of metal desired be- 
tween the contacts to produce proper heat- 
ing effect. 

Flow of current between spar cap clamps 
quickly heated the metal to 300 deg. F., 
and the hydraulic press then operated. 
Correct amount of bending was indicated 
by gages attached to spar cap extremities. 
After bending for sweepback, spar caps 
were removed from the press and turned 
for bending to required dihedral. 

Because of the great compression strain 
occuring during the forming operation, it 
was necessary to cut notches in the com- 
pression legs of some of the spar caps to 
prevent extreme distortion. These notches 
were generously rounded and polished, and 
no danger of premature fatigue failure 
resulted from their use. 
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Timken bearings make good airplanes better. . . here's one of the reasons why: 
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A Profilograph trace, good commercially ground finish. 5000x vertical, 30x horizontal. 
& Profilograph trace, Timken finish. 5000x vertical, 30x horizontal. 





Answers the question— 
“How rough is smooth?”’ 





ye of the reasons Timken 

tapered roller bearings per- 

form with such frictionless, wear- 

free ease is the amazingly smooth 

surface finish on the rolls and races 

—the finest known to modern bear- 
ing science. 


Now, when you talk about fin- 
ishes like this, you’re talking about 
surface irregularities of only a few 
millionths of an inch—irregulari- 
ties which are impossible to detect 
by any ordinary means. So, when 
Timken first began to develop this 
finish, one of the biggest obstacles 
was the absence of an accurate 
method of measuring the roughness 
of an apparently smooth surface. 


The profilograph pictured above 
was the answer. Developed by Tim- 


NOT JUST A BALL) 
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ken in 1928 and steadily improved 
since then, the profilograph deter- 
mines surface irregularities to 
within one-millionth of an inch. 
Equipped with this measuring stick, 
Timken engineers were able to de- 
velop new finishing methods and 
machines, which have resulted in 
the microscopic surface accuracy of 
the Timken bearings you use today. 


Every factor in the efficiency of a 
bearing is approached at Timken 





) AND THRUST —~@)- 


in this same scientific manner. For 
example, Timken makes its own 
steel to assure constant quality. And 
Timken is the acknowledged lead- 
er in: 1. advanced design; 2. preci- 
sion manufacture; 3. rigid quality 
control; 4. special analysis steels. 
No wonder you can always be sure 
of uniformly top quality and per- 
formance in the Timken bearings 
you use. The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~¥ 
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IN ANY APPLICATION where studs 
are used, “LOK-THRED” Studs will lock 


more securely and prove stronger in both 
tension and torsion than American 
National Threads. 

The “LOK-THRED” design avoids 
the chief weakness of ordinary interfer- 
ence fit, which places the metal of the 
receiving thread under shear and thus 
tends to cause a bursting or splitting 
action. 

Note these other important advantages 
of “LOK-THRED” which are explained 
fully in the new booklet pictured here: 


a Modified American National Thread permits use 
of standard tools. (Page 6.) 


~~ 


Does not require selective fits. (Page 6.) 


3. Locks securely and becomes tighter in service. 
(Page 9.) 
4 


. Carries entire normal working load on 6° angle at 
root of thread under high compressive prestress. 
(Page 11.) 


" Does not gall when being driven nor fret in 
service. (Page 12.) 


6. Stronger in both tension and torsion than ordinary 
American National Threads. (Page 12.) 


7. Has much higher fatigue limits than studs with 
conventional threads. (Page 13.) 


8. Acts as dowels and taper pins. (Page 16.) 
9. Seals positively and eliminates added bosses and 
blind tapping. (Page 17.) 


10. Re-usable and on any re-application less than one- 
half additional turn brings torque back to its 
original installation value. (Page 17.) 
Write for “LOK-THRED” 
Booklet for full information. 





THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. COMPANY, CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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New Accuracy Attained 
In Gaging Metal Wear 


Location as well as degree of wear can be measured by 
process which eliminates shortcomings of old methods. 


Research, design, production, and mainte- 
nance engineers today can measure incre- 
ments of metal wear as small as .00001 in. 

Developed at the National Bureau of 
Standards by S. A. McKee in collaboration 
with Dr. H. C. Dickinson, this measuring 
process can be applied to aircraft parts and 
to such other items as gages and dies. 

By applying to the working surfaces nar- 
row diamond-shaped markings showing a 
definite change in one or more readily 
measurable dimensions after relatively small 
amounts of wear, the special McKee gage 
employed provides a determinable indica- 
tion of wear where the marking is made. 

Extensive tests have provided conclusive 
evidence that this indentation method over- 
comes shortcomings of other methods. 
Thus, the weighing method gives a value 
for the total wear but does not indicate 
where the wear occurred. Measuring the 
changes in the dimensions of a worn part 
has this same limitation to a lesser degree 
and does tot differentiate between actual 
wear and other changes that may occur, such 
as shrinkage or distortion. And the method 
of determining the amount of worn mate- 
rial found in lubricant after operation, also 
presents many difficulties and usually is used 
only as a qualitative indication in conjunc- 
tion with other data. 
> Method’s Application—The McKee gage 
was designed primarily to locate and 
measure indentation marks on cylinder walls 
and pistons of aircraft radial engines, since 
permanent distortion of such parts during 
operation had previously nullified the sig- 
nificance of any former methods of measure- 
ment. The indentation principle also 
would be applicable to other aircraft indus 
try clements where the material is of such 
a nature that the indented marks will re- 
tain their shape in service. ‘Thus, a mark 
placed on the surface of a production dic 
would readily indicate when it had been 
worn beyond specified tolerances. 

With a cylinder or piston mounted in 
a specially designed fixture, marks are ap- 
plied at any desired position with a diamond 
point forced by mechanical pressure to a 
predetermined depth into the part. The 
viewing and measuring apparatus, consist- 
ing of a conventional microscope and cye- 
piece scale, is modified by the addition of 
two right angle prisms so that it may be 
used as a periscope for viewing the inside 
of the periscope at the same settings— 
vided so that a mark made at given pin 
settings will fall within the field of vision 
of the periscope at the same settings— 
eliminating loss of time in scarching for 
marks which are very small. 
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> Characteristics of Mark—Impression of 
the mark in the metal surface raises a burr 
around the mark. Shape of the diamond 
indentor is such, however, that the major 
portion of the burr is formed on the sides 
of the mark. Though no burr is visible at 
the ends of the marks, presence of a very 
slight surface elevation may account for the 
minor deviations from a straight line shown 


by calibration curves. It was found that 
most of the burr could be casily removed 
by rubbing lightly with fine polishing paper. 
For use with cylinders, a sheet-metal guard 
was found convenient, the guard holes being 
so arranged that polishing paper can be 
rubbed over a small area at cach mark with 
one finger. Possible use of cutting or grind- 
ing methods for producing marks without 
burrs and sharp-pointed ends presents a 
promising field for further investigation. If 
this can be accomplished, accuracy of deter- 
mining wear would be increased. 

Since the marks are placed with the long 
axis perpendicular to the cylinder axis, rela- 
tion between the change in depth of mark 
to change in length of long axis is affected 
by the curvature of the cylinder. While 





APPARATUS UTILIZING DIAMOND INDENTATION METHOD for measuring 
extremely small increments of wear. Engine cylinder is seen mounted in fixture with gage 
in position to mark surface. Relatively small amount of wear will make definite change in 
one or more measurable dimensions of mark, providing very accurate indication of wear at 
its location, 
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MICROSCOPE AND EYE-PIECE SCALE modified as periscope constitutes viewing 
and measuring apparatus used in conjunction with McKee wear gage. 


In this setup, 


apparatus is being used to view and measure changes in dimension of mark placed on piston 


surface to determine amount of wear. 
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this effect was relatively small for the par- 
ticular cylinders used, suitable corrections 
for curvature would provide greater accu- 
racy in determining wear. 

A study was also made of the possibility 
of error resulting from the axis of the in- 
denter not being at right angles to the sur- 
face when indentation is made. Computa- 
tions indicated that if the diamond-shaped 
mark was symmetrical to within a ratio of 
not less than 41 to 50 along its major axis, 
the error would be no greater than one per- 
cent (approximately 0.00001 in.). It was 
found that the apparatus could be adjusted 
to produce a symmetrical mark, and that 
other marks, either in the same cylinder or in 
other cylinders of the same nominal size, 
could be made well within the limits of sym- 
metry without further adjustment. 
> Test Data—Results of a number of engine 
tests have shown that marks in engine cylin- 
ders retain their shape sufficiently to pro- 
vide reasonably accurate wear measurements. 
Experience has indicated that results are 
not as satisfactory after the marks have been 
worn to about one-fourth or less of their 
original length. Hence, greater accuracy 
may be obtained by carefully regulating 
the size of the mark and duration of the 
test, to prevent this condition. 

Precision of the wear measurements de- 
pends upon the condition of the indenta- 
tion. With new marks, points are sharp 
and the lengths can be accurately deter- 
mined. But, after the engine has been 
operated, the marks are somewhat blunted 
and it is necessary to estimate the position 
of the point. Under normal conditions, 
the cylinder wear can be determined with 
an overall accuracy of 0.00004 in. and for 
more favorable conditions, to 0.00002 in. 
(Operating experience with marks in the 
pistons indicates that, with the softer alumi- 
num alloy, the marks have a much greater 
tendency to distort and results are not en- 
tirely satisfactory, another difficulty being 
tendency of the metal to become impreg- 
nated with carbon, making it difficult to 
distinguish the marks.) 

Most of the tests for determining the 
performance of the marks in service were 
made with Pratt and Whitney R-1535 en- 
gines having chrome-moly steel cylinder 
barrels of 5 3/16-in. diameter. In these 
tests 24 marks were made in each cylinder, 
6 being spaced 60 deg. apart at each of 4 
levels—approximately 2, 4, 6 and 8 in. from 
the cylinder skirt end. Upper row of marks 
was in contact with the top ring only while 
low row was contacted by oil ring. ‘Typical 
cylinder wear patterns obtained in these 
tests reveal unsymmetrical wear with re- 
spect to the axis of the cylinder, which 
would be impossible to determine with usual 
measurements of diameter. 

The McKee gage provides particular ad- 
vantage of an indication of wear only, 
whereas usual measurements of changes in 
diameters of the pistons and cylinders do 
not differentiate between wear and distor- 
tion that may occur during a test. It also 
indicates wear at a particular point on the 
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surface, whereas measurements of diameter 
involve changes at two points and practical 
means are not generally available for deter- 
mining the amount of wear at each point. 
Also, the method does not require the 
careful technique found necessary to meas- 





ure diameters with corresponding accuracy. 

Since temperature variations do not 
materially affect the accuracy with the in- 
dentation method, it is not necessary to 
bring the part to a definite temperature 
before making measurements. 


















































ENLARGED DIAGRAMS of typical indentation made with McKee wear gage. Views 
at left (top to bottom) are plan, longitudinal, and transverse sections of mark before wear, 
while those on right represent same mark after material has been worn. Shape of mark 
remains substantially same, but length decreases in proportion to thickness of material 
removed. For the diamond employed, ratio of depth to length of long axis is about 1 to 35 
—mark about 0.001 in. deep having long axis of about 0.035 in. 








PHOTO OF TWO TYPICAL MARKS (after engine operation) used for determining 
extremely small increments of cylinder wear by diamond indentation method. Marks were 
originally about 0.9 mm. (.0355 in.) long. Scales shown represent actual length of 1 mm. 
(0.0394 in.), but when observed in viewing apparatus are 24 in. long. For diamond used 
and chrome-moly steel cylinders, total length of scale represents about 0.0012 in. in depth; 
hence one small scale division is equivalent to slightly more than 0.0001 in. of wear. This 
gives idea of order of sensitivity of method. 
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Mounting Jet Engines 


Basic design considerations for proper installation of new 
type power plants shows versatile arrangements possible. 


By J. C. BUECHEL, 


Aircraft Gas Turbine Div., General 
Electric Co. 


Though much has been written on jet 
engine design and operation, little has been 
said on a vital subject—mounting. 

Presented here, then, are design consid- 
erations, using as a case history the General 
Electric J-35 (TG-180), on which a De- 
sign Analysis was presented in AviaTION 
Week, July 7 and 14, 1947. 

Requirements for a_ satisfactory mount- 
ing installation of aircraft engines may be 
broken into four major considerations: 
> 1. The mounting should isolate, or ab- 
sorb vibration between the engine and air- 
craft structure; 


> 2. It should safely carry the weight, in- * 


ertia, and gyroscopic loads encountered dur- 
ing any operation of the aircraft; 

> 3. It should prevent loads due to con- 
traction and expansion of the engine, and 
those due to airplane structural deflections 
from being carried into the engine. 

> 4. It should allow quick installation and 
removal of the engine. 

> Engine Vibration Isolation—In mounting 
a reciprocating, or any propeller type engine, 
the reciprocating pistons and propeller pro 
duce large amplitude vibrations which must 
be isolated from airplane structure. This 
necessitates the use of rubber mounts and 
results in a comparatively high weight for 
the mounting structure. The turbojet, hav- 
ing no propellers and a single rotating shaft 
mounted on precision bearings, has a low 
amplitude vibration with a frequency equal 
to engine speed. The TG-180 is designed 
to a maximum peak to peak vibration am- 
plitude of .003 in., and a value of .005 in. 
is cause for removal for inspection. This 
means that no special provision for vibra- 
tion isolation is necessary in mounting the 
engine. 

Considerable flight test experience has 
shown that metal to metal contact can suc- 
cessfully be used in mounting jet engines. 
However, good engineering practice dic- 
tates the desirability of using a vibration 
absorbing material between the engine and 


airplane structure to avoid possible fatigue 
failures over long periods of time. 

P Loading Considerations—The design of 
the mounting from the loading viewpoint 
can best be considered from both the en- 
gine and airplane point of view separately. 
The types of load to be expected are: 

> 1. Thrust load due to thrust developed 
by the engine. 

> 2. Vertical loads, which are really weight 
loads of the engine and vary under pullout, 
gust, and landing conditions. 

> 3. Lateral loads due to gusts and some 
turn maneuvers of the plane. 

> 4. Gyroscopic loads, which are a result 
of yaw or pitch maneuvers. This type of 
load produces a couple which would be 
taken by the trunnions alone under a pitch 
maneuver and by the front support and 
trunnions in a yaw maneuver. The engine 
tends to move in the opposing plane to 
that in which the airplane moves. That is, 
if the airplane yaws, the engine will tend 
to pitch, and vice versa. The magnitude of 
the gyroscopic couple may be calculated: 


C= Tw 
g 
C = Couple — ft-lb 
I = Moment of inertia of engine rotating 
parts — lb-ft? 
w = Airplane rate of procession — rad/sec 
«» = Engine speed — rad/sec 
g =32.2 


> 5. Combinations of the above loads per 


Turbine support location 





FIG. 1 


Main trunnion pod 





engine specifications. Actual loads on the 
engine will always consist of two or more. 


> Engine Design—With these considera- 
tions as a basis, the TG-180 engine was 
designed to utilize a 3-point type of mount- 
ing, as shown in Fig. 1. 

Main pads are located on the midframe 
as near CG as possible so that they carry the 
major portion of the vertical loads. ‘The 
third support point can be on either top or 
bottom at the forward frame, or at the top 
on the forward turbine flange. To illus- 
trate the load reactions at the support 
points, Fig. 2 shows these reactions under 
a vertical loading condition, and Fig. 3 
under gyroscopic loading conditions. In a 
similar manner, the reactions for other 
types of loading conditions can be set down 
and values determined. Those loads may 
reach values of 10,000 to 15,000 Ib. at 
any of the points indicated. 

Assuming the engine has been designed 
to take the various loading conditions, the 
pad design itself brings about certain con- 
siderations. Fig. 4 shows a detail of the 
main trunnion pad. The hole in the center 
of the pad is held to .001 in. on the diam- 
eter and serves as a rabbet for the mating 
trunnion. The bearing area of the rabbet, 
hole diameter multiplied by rabbet depth, 
determines the bearing area which takes 
the vertical loads applied at the trunnion. 
It must be assumed that the bearing area 
will take the load inasmuch as it is not de- 
sired to load the attachment bolts, and fric- 
tion between the pad and the trunnion can- 
not be accurately determined since it de- 
pends on variable torque applied to the 
bolts. To avoid crushing the pad, under 
high load conditions, the mating trunnion 
must utilize the depth of rabbet specified. 


Forward mounting pad 





Forward rnounting pad 
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FIG.2 Vertical Loading 


Fy = Jhrust reaction on trunnion 


F,,*/tont reaction if supported at fop 








Feo =/ront reaction if supported at bottom 
F; = 7runmion reaction due to weight loading * 5 =Turbine flange reaction when used as third 
W = Engine weight 
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FIG.3 
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Gyroscopic Loading 


Fig = 7runnion reaction due to gyroscopic load 
Feg = front reaction due to gyroscopic load 
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. ... For maximum build use a complete Glidair 
Aircraft Finishing Schedule and save coats. The 
Glidden Company, Aviation Sales Headquarters, 
11001 Madison Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Glidden 
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Engine Main Trunnion Pad 









View A-A 
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Forward Pad 





FIG. 5 





Although the mount would not actually fail 
if the trunnion pad were overloaded to the 
point of crushing, a loose fitting trunnion 
may result. Thus, the load would be trans- 
mitted to the attachment bolts with result- 
ant uncertainty as to load distribution and 
possible seizing of attachment bolts. 

Inasmuch as the midframe is aluminum 
or magnesium alloy, the attachment bolt 
holes are provided with steel bushings. The 
bushing size is determined by the load re- 
sulting from the moment due to vertical 
load applied at the trunnion support times 
the distance between the point of support 
and pad face. The resisting couple is then 
the attachment bolt load times the vertical 
distance between the attachment bolts. The 
bushing is made of sufficient size to enable 
the use of a trunnion length, based on ex- 
perience, suitable for any installation. 

Fig. 5 shows a detail of the front sup- 
port pad design from which a drag link 
type of support is used. The drag link 
normally is at an angle to the pad face, in 
a fore and aft direction, and a rabbet is pro- 
vided to relieve shear loads from the attach- 
ment bolts. The greatest loads on this pad 
are present under gyroscopic conditions 
which can result in a pulling load on the 
bolts. Bushings are therefore provided to 
enable these loads to be taken, inasmuch 
as the forward frame also is either magne- 
sium or aluminum. 

The forward turbine flange is part of the 
aft frame structure, and the weakest point 
would be the turbine flange bolts. There- 
fore, if this flange is used as a third support 
point, a specific number of bolts must be 
picked up by a bracket. 
> Aircraft Mount Design—The aircraft de- 
signer’s problem is similar since the same 
loads acting on the engine also act on the 
airframe. The first problem is to provide 
rigid structure to mount the engine. The 
versatility of the engine in enabling the 
use of either front or aft points for the third 
support, aids in mounting the engine as 
some installations may be able to provide 
structure at one place but not at the other. 

Considering first the main trunnions, a 
method of attachment must be provided 
between airplane structure and the engine. 
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Ball Housing 
FIG.6 
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The trunnion recommended for the TG-180 
consists of a ball and socket combination 
basically as shown in Fig. 6. This configura- 
tion meets the second requirement of a 
satisfactory mount merely by designing suf- 
ficient “beef” into it. The shorter the dis- 
tance between the point of support and the 
pad face, the smaller and lighter need the 
trunnion be. This also favors the engine 
pad by putting less load on the attach- 
ment bolts. The trunnion flange should be 
sufficiently rigid so that under high loads 
it will not tend to arc between the bolts 
and thus impose a prying load on them. 

The third mounting requirement is 
taken care of as follows: 

A. Provision for radial contraction and 
expansion of the engine is accomplished by 
making one trunnion a fixed ball and 
socket, the other a sliding journal in a ball. 
The amount of expansion is small and can 
be readily provided for in the trunnion de- 
sign as shown in Fig. 7. 

B. Relative movement between ball and 
socket, and journal and ball isolates loads, 
due to airplane structural deflections, from 
the engine. 

The fourth mounting requirement is 
met by being able to design the socket 
portion of the trunnion with a quickly de- 
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FIG. 7 
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Fig. 8 - Third Support Drag Link 











tachable latch mechanism as shown in 
Fig. 6. The ball housing is designed so that 
even with the latch open the engine would 
still be held in the airplane. This is accom 
plished by bringing the bottom portion of 
the housing above dead center, thus re 
quiring a slight amount of lift on the en 
gine before it would move backwards. 

Considering the third point of support 
again, a method of attachment must be 
provided between airplane structure and 
engine. A drag link type of support, shown 
in Fig. 8, is recommended for this purpose. 
Sufficient strength is provided by making 
the link of the proper material and size to 
take the gyroscope loads applied. When 
located at the front of the engine, a small 
amount of axial growth between the main 
trunnions and the support point is readily 
provided for by the ball and socket con 
figuration. Relative movement of the balls 
in their housings enables the engine to 
grow freely. 

This design also allows for horizontal 
engine alignment through the threaded 
portion between the two halves of the link. 
Sufficient threaded area must be provided 
so that any adjustment made will still 
leave an adequate number of threads in 
contact to give required strength to take 
the loads imposed. Easy removal is again 
provided by unbolting no more than four 
bolts to break the connection. On some 
installations, this support may ride in 4 
track and be held in place by a simple Jock 

The same type of support can be used 
at the forward turbine flange but greater 
allowance for radial and «axial thermal ex 
pansion of the engine must be allowed for 
at that location. 

A standard mount of this design could 
be used on all airplanes; however, due to the 
fact that the loads imposed vary between 
fighter and bomber aircraft, it is possible to 
use a somewhat lighter design on the bomb- 
ers with some saving in weight. Too, vari 
ations between airplanes make it desirable 
to design the mount to meet the specific 
installation. Therefore, at least up to the 
present, it is considered more desirable to 
let airplane design govern size and construc- 
tion of the ball and socket configuration. 
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COOK of DESIGN DETAIL 








deLackner Helicopter 


\4 
\ \ 
Lycoming engine cooling fan (shown below} is posi- 
tioned at bulkhead near fuselage rear, with gearbox /\* 
mounted just forward of fan, and driveshaft to front 
rotor seen near floor from lower portion of gearbox. 
Cooling air is taken through screened panels at left E 
and right of fan, also through other panels adjacent 
to engine. Fuselage structure consists of welded tub- 
ing, with braced tubular rings and wooden longerons 
providing circular shape. (Also See March, 1947, 
AVIATION.) 
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Rotor highlights of tandem 
rotor ‘copter constructed 
by Tuckahoe, N. Y., firm 
are: (A) Mass balance for 
stabilizing rotor head, (B) 
blade pitch control lever, 
(C) main hinge pin, (D) pitch 
control lever, (E) push-pull 
control rods actuating cy- 
clic and collective pitch, 
(F) push-pull rod guide, and 
(G) collar acting as limit 
stop to angular displace- 
ment of plane of rotation. 
Above (G)—as an integral 
part of hub—universal joint 
permits angular variation of 
Py plane of rotation. 
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| Here’s how you can 
ae visualize a 
___ C-O-Two Smoke Detector 





Fold along the dotted line. This part of 
the page is the size of a C-O-TWO Aircraft 


Smoke Detector—1I1%e inches long by 





3% inches wide by 4 inches deep. 
It weighs less than 2'2 pounds. 











@ Fires in cargo and baggage spaces are quickly de- 

tected with the new C-O-TWO Aircraft Smoke Detector. 

4 When the slightest trace of smoke appears, a red light 
flashes and a buzzer sounds in the pilot's cabin. 


The C-O-TWO Smoke Detector operates on the 
principle of light reflection and is now available for 
immediate delivery. 


NATURAL CONVECTION TYPE — Requires no tubes, 
blowers or exhaust means. Functions whether plane is in 
flight or on the ground. Smoke particles enter through 
louvres in all sides of the cabinet and reflect light on a 
photo-electric cell which activates the alarm. 


TUBE TYPE — For installation inside or outside cargo 
or baggage spaces. Air is drawn from protected space 
through lightweight tubing into the detector. Smoke 


, causes immediate alarm. 
C-O-TWO AIRCRAFT SMOKE DETECTORS ARE LISTED 
‘ BY THE C.A.A. Write us for full information on our 


new, quick, lightweight smoke detector. 


NEWARK 1 NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
: { 


} 
Sites e is anit wills: a 
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Cabin Pressure Regulators: Perfected for use on the B-29, 
AiResearch regulators are easy to maintain and revolutionary 
in performance. They operate on the pressure differential be- 
tween cabin and outside air, with no other source of power. 
Cabin altitude and rate of change can be pre-selected. 








Actuators: First to scadeliieaae ain actuator, 
mokes o complete line of electric actuators. Sus 
tions include contro! valves, engine control and 
_ skids ond nose wheels. AiResearch octyators 
: bensa pees pit ee INE 





Refrigeration Units: Used for cooling hot, compressed air 
from the cabin superchargers, this new Constellation unit in- 
corporates an air expansion turbine, secondary compressor 
and heat exchanger. Types being produced for various planes 
have capacities from 7 to 100 pounds airflow per minute. 


Be 


KES 


@ ALL AIRESEARCH EQUIPMENT 








soolers: AiResearch all-aluminum intercoolers increased 

the ip altitude performance of the P-38, the P-61, the B-17, 

the B-29 and other planes. Today‘s improved intercoolers con- 

tinue to excel on all counts — light weight, high cooling effi- 

~ ciency, great structural strength and resistance to corrosion. 





Cabin Superchargers: This high speed compressor for the 
new Constellation creates 50 pounds airflow per minute at an 
output pressure of 15 p.s.i. Variable speed drive keeps output 
constant despite changes in engine speed. A primary com- 
pressor is being produced for the Convair 240. 





oil caohaie AiResearch oil cooling leadership is long estab- 


lished. First with an elliptical oil cooler, first with surge pro- 


tection, first with electric flap control, first to produce the 


~ thermostatically controlled oil cooler shutter, first to equip the 


girtines with aluminum oil coolers. 
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IS ‘“‘TAILOR-MADE’’— DESIGNED, DEVELOPED 


AND PRODUCED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF SPECIFIC AIRCRAFT 
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.-World Leader in Precision Equipment 
for High Altitude Air Control — 


Since 1939, AiResearch has led the world in solving the problems of 
cabin conditioning, oil cooling and engine air cooling on high altitude aircraft. 


Proved by millions of flight miles, AiResearch equipment is unmatched for reliability, 
light weight, ease of installation and low maintenance cost. Today AiResearch pioneering 
continues in the world’s largest privately-owned laboratory for high altitude research. 


All the benefits of AiResearch experience and proved leadership are available to help solve your 
problems of aircraft air conditioning. When you think of air control, think of AiResearch. 


AIRESEARCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY * LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


Typical AiResearch ‘Cabin Comfort’ 
System for a Large Transport 


# 
PRIMARY HEAT - , 
EXCHANGER 
< SSSR 


oo a 
CHECK OS 
VALVE ~ 


WATER 
SEPARATOR 


C2. HOT” AIR 
Sem OUTSIDE AIR 
COOLED AIR 


Ps 
UTS/DE AIR TO CABIN 
SUPERCHARGER 


DIFFERENTIAL CABIN SUPERCHARGER 
PRESSURE SWITCH aad URE REGULATOR DRIVE SHAFT 


& 
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AiResearch 


DIVISION OF AiResearch is equipping with either complete 
“cobi fort’’ t ital t t 
THE GARRETT CORPORATION he senreet planes 68 Sautan, Oenaslideted Vallee, 
Douglas, Lockheed, North American, Northrop, 
Republic. 
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HOSE NOZZLE 


TANK UNIT 


To Tem Gleoumed Time tne Flight Tine 


THE NEW PARKER UNDERWING FUELING EQUIPMENT 


If you fly at a cruising speed of, say 275 mph, you're losing 23 revenue 
miles every five minutes you’re on the ground. You can save those 
miles—with the new PARKER underwing fueling tank valve and 
mating hose nozzle. 

For example, in actual operation, standard commercial transport 
planes have been gassed up—1,000 gallons—in 8 minutes! Using 
ordinary methods, it would take at least 50 minutes—more than 
six times as long! 

But time is not all you'll save. Underwing fueling is ——— 
climbing on icy wings, no open fire hazard. It’s cleaner—no dirt can 
blow into the tank, and there’s no overflow to spill on the runway. 
It’s easier on maintenance—no scraping over de-icer boots and 
wing surfaces. 

PARKER Underwing Fueling Equipment (to specifications approv- 
ed by the Air Transport Association) is designed to handle up to 200 
gallons per minute. Can you save on-the-ground time at that rate? Let 
us furnish complete details. Ask for Bulletin 520. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE COMPANY 
17325 Euclid Avenue ° Cleveland 12, Ohio 


OTHER PARKER 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
e@Tube Fittings—AN standard 
and flareless types. 


e Fuel Valves—shut-off, selector, 
including motor-driven. 


e@ Hydraulic Valves—check, re- 
lief, restrictor, shuttle, etc. 


e Air and Vacuum Valves, Swing 
Check Valves. 


@ Engine Primers, Strainers, Drain 
Cocks. 


Write for Bulletin A41, reviewing 
PARKER Aircraft Products. 





Plants: Cleveland and Los Angeles 
Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Atlanta 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


TUBE FITTINGS © VALVES 
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Simplifying Airborne Radar 


West Coast firm develops anti-collision, terrain scanning 


unit weighing but 65 lb. which can be contained in hous- 


ing 19 in. wide and less than | ft. deep. 


Simplification of airborne radar is evident 
in the 65-Ib. unit now under development 
by Allison Radar & Equipment Co. of Los 
Angeles. 

Refinements of operation tailored to de- 
mands of pilot and copilot are being in- 
corporated in the unit, which can be housed 
in a container 19 in. wide and less than 1 ft. 
deep, holding all operating mechanism re- 
quired for the wartime APS-10 scope radar 
weighing 165 Ib. 

With its twin 18-in. rotating “dish” re- 
flectors, the entire assembly has a vertical 
depth of 30 in., and has been designed for 
mounting in any four-engine transport 
without disrupting the nose configuration 
other than to replace with a plastic shell 
the metal skin in the field of the set’s 6-deg. 
radar beam, which covers an arc of 180 deg. 

The set is designed to operate from the 
400 cycle, 115 v. single-phase main power 
supply of a U. S. four-engine transport, and 
in operation draws 600 W. Surveys of the 
Constellation, DC-4 and DC-6 indicate that 
their power systems are ample to meet the 
demands of the radar. Under crystal con- 
trol, the unit operates at a frequency of 
9375 megacycles. 

Technical advancements displayed in the 
Allison unit are the result of a year and 
one-half of development by Donald K. Alli- 
son, chief engineer of the company bearing 
his name, and four engineering associates 
who were active in military radar design. 
> Stabilizing Feature—An outstanding fea- 
ture of the set is the stabilization of its two 


reflectors (mounted back-to-back) by a 
single small gyroscope installed between 
them. In wartime airborne radar sets stabili- 
zation of the beam in its sweep was sought 
—not always effectively—by mounting in 
the aircraft two gyroscopes, with an elec- 
trical takeoff from them to a servo amplifier 
feeding two stabilizing motors that con- 
trolled alignment of the dish. A weight 
profit of 40 Ib. as well as mechanical sim- 
plicity is claimed for the Allison gyro sta- 
bilizer. 

An interesting evidence of weight economy 
is the mounting of the dishes. Wave guides 
carrying power respectively to the two dishes 
are employed also as dish suspension arms. 

Removal of the cover of the unit’s control 
housing discloses a compact arrangement of 
nine principle electronic and mechanical 
components, so arranged that units or parts 
of units can be removed easily for inspection 
or replacement. Hub of the arrangement is 
the motor rotating the suspended dishes at 
30 rpm. to provide the cockpit ’scope with 
60 scans per min. 

Grouped about the hub are the unit’s in- 
termittent frequency amplifier strip; radio 
frequency wave guide; magnetron; power 
burst modulator; clystron; auto frequency 
control strip; low-voltage power supply take- 
off; scanner driving mechanism and gear box; 
and the radio frequency switch that elec- 
tronically cuts in power to each dish as it 
enters its 180-deg. sweep and cuts off power 
as it leaves its field of search. 

Pulsing of the beam is in two and one- 





COMPARATIVE SIZE AND WEIGHT of new lightweight Allison Radar & Equipment CLOSEUP OF 


Co. unit (left) with older unit is clearly shown here. 
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half micro-second bursts at the rate of 400 
bursts per sec. throughout its sweep. Alli- 
son’s mechanical cable drive of the set's 
scope scanner is considered by the designer 
to be a weight and trouble eliminator, sav- 
ing the use of two synchronizing and inter- 
locking electric motors. 

> Weight Saving—Grouping this equipment 
within a single light-weight housing offers 
advantages of weight savings over old-style 
radar sets that required separate housings for 
their various electronic and mechanical com 
ponents. Reduction of interconnecting wir- 
ing saves weight, and also reduces mainte- 
nance, inspection and trouble-shooting prob 
lems. 

In attempting to give the pilot a maxi- 
mum display of terrain and sky ahead, and 
in a manner requiring minimum training in 
interpretation, Allison engineers have sought 
to reduce to the lowest number the manual 
controls of the apparatus. Aside from the 
main power switch, the pilot is confronted 
with only three control knobs mounted di 
rectly beneath the ’scope. 

Knob at the extreme right controls in- 
tensity of the ’scope’s luminosity; the central 
knob is for caging the nose unit’s gyro 
stabilizer; and that at the left is the range 
selector, its three positions identified both 
bv feel and by white, green and red light 
side illumination of a Plexiglas ’scope cover 
engraved with range and azimuth lines. 
> Scope Details—The scope is an RCA “A” 
tvpe of high persistence and high intensitv. 
While the pilot views a scanning of the 
scope at the rate of 60 scans per min., there 
similarity to the conventional radar scanning 
ends. Because the impulse dishes, rotating 
in the nose of the airplane, are set at slightly 
different angles two separate fields of search 
are covered; one beam sweeping directh 
ahead and up, the other, tilted downward 10 
deg., sweeping the terrain. 

Results of their search are transmitted al- 





ALLISON RADAR shows 


simplicity and clean design of unit 
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ternately to the scope. Objects picked up by 
the sky-searching beam appear on the scope 
with intense luminosity. The scope pattern 
traced by the terrain scanning beam is four 
times less luminous. 

The terrain map scan will have Jess per- 
sistence as contrasted with the brightness and 





INSPECTION AND REPLACEMENT of 
electronic units are simplified by design per- 
mitting easy access simply by removing cover 
of control housing. 


long persistence of objects caught in the sky 
scan. A feature of the ground scan is that it 
will not show any of the terrain more than 
5,000 ft. distant from the plane, thus elimi- 
nating one confusing factor. 

As with other radar scope sets, users of the 
Allison device must be trained in evaluating 
what is seen on the fluorescent screen. Alli- 
son says that hills will show a sharply defined 
shadow on the scope as contrasted with the 
diffused “blobs” outlining rain storms and 
heavy cold formations. 
> Tests Soon—While the initial set will not 
be ready for airborne tests for another several 
weeks, Allison says that field tests of his 
equipment have established its ability to 
pick up and identify a four-engine airplane 
at distances up to 20 mi. A Cub-type trainer 
can be spotted at a distance of 5 mi., nd 
radar beacons can be picked up at a range 
of 150 mi. 

Allison believes that the combination of 
scope clarity of definition and minimum 
number of controls, contrasted with some 
wartime radars that have had more than 15 
controls and switches to worry the operator, 
make his company’s development acceptible 
to flight personnel. 

Preliminary overtures to domestic _air- 
lines have resulted in a wide display of in- 
terest, and Allison says that Southwest Air- 
ways has contracted for more than six units. 

With CAA moving to require terrain 
clearance indictors on all transport craft, 
Allison engineers belicve that even greater 
interest in the unit will be evidenced by air- 
line operators, particularly since it not only 
scans for terrain clearance, but serves the 
double function of scanning ahead and 
above. Ease of maintenance, they point out, 
has been as important a factor as reducing 
weight throughout the design of the unit. 
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Resinous Flameproofer for Fabrics 
Suitability for use on fabrics employed 

in aircraft is seen for new organic flame- 

proofing compound, Antoxol, manufac- 


tured by Eronel Industries, 5714 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 


It is stated that this 


product will not duct out or powder off 
because it is a balsamic resinous organic 
material. Moreover, maker reports com- 
pound will not alter color, appearance, 
sheen, or feel of fabrics, which can be dry 
cleaned repeated. 


Foil-Core Honeycomb Sheeting 


Common aluminum foil is integral part 
of new lightweight, strong, and rigid 
“Honeycomb” construction material an- 
nounced by The Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore 3, Md. Original “sandwich” 
material developed by company employed 
beehive cross-section core made of kraft 
paper or linen, usually impregnated with a 
plastic to give rigidity. New aluminum core 
is improvement, giving ease of handling and 
imperviousness to heat, cold, dampness, or 
water without additional protection. More- 
over, cost of foil is low and supply is _plenti- 
ful. To form “sandwich,” sheets of metal, 
wood, plastic, or other semi-rigid material 
is bonded to core. Honeycomb is being used 
in Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 aircraft as cabin 
flooring, for bulkheads and doors, and in the 
wings as supporting walls for bladder-type 
Mareng fuel cells. 


Information Tips 


Temperature, Pressure Control Devices 


Industrial control devices for tempera- 
tures, pressures, flows, liquid levels, and 
humidity are illustrated, specified, and de- 
scribed in new 55-page catalog 8302 issued 
by The Brown Instrument Co., Div. of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Phil- 
adelphia 44. 


Rivet, Dimpling, Cutting Tool Catalog 


Aircraft Tools, Inc., 2306 E. 38th St., Los 
Angeles 11, Cal., is mailing 9th edition of 
its catalog, giving 134 pages of specifica- 
tions, photos, and line drawings of com- 
plete line of tools, including rivet, dimpling, 
and cutting tools, angle drills, and bucking 
bars. Easy use of catalog is promoted by 
indexing tabs and also plastic spiral bind- 
ing which allow pages to lie flat. 


Air Travel Fundamentals 

Titled, ‘‘How to Travel by Air and Gain 
Time, Time, Time,” booklet being distrib- 
uted nationally by Glenn L. Martin Co., 
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Baltimore 3, Md., gives ‘the prospective 
first-time air traveler answers to his many 
questions. Q’s and A’s are colorfully illus- 
trated with cartoons. 


Propeller Brochure 

Four-page color brochure on McCauley 
Met-L-Prop propeller has been issued by 
McCauley Corp., 1840 Howell Ave., Dayton 


7, Ohio. Company states new plant addi- 
tion has been completed and that 1,000 
props are being made monthly. Company’s 


airscrew is optional equipment on Piper, 


Ercoupe, Aeronca, and Cessna craft. 


Two Instrument Publications 


“Kollsman Pressure and Temperature 
Gages” is 8-page folder on new line of air- 
craft gages offered by Kollsman Instrument 
Div. of Square D. Co., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Included are free air thermometers, fuel 
pressure, oil pressure, and landing gear 
oil pressure gages, engine thermometers, 
and carburetor air temperature gages. Also 
issued by company is new ready-reference 
catalog digest of postwar line of standard 
aircraft instruments. Information is given 
on ranges, weights, and mounting require- 
ments, of 18 separate types of flight and 
engine instruments. 


Materials-Handling Tractors 


Varied materials-handling uses of com- 
pany’s Shop-Mule tractors are illustrated 
in “Users List’ booklet distributed by 
W. F. Hebard & Co., 336 W. 37th St., Chi- 
cago 9. Besides tabulations of U. S. Army, 
Navy, and Canadian Government agencies 
employing these tractors, there are listings 
of 32 aviation manufacturers, 32 airlines, 
and 16 airports and air services. 


How to Build Air Harbors 


Edo Aircraft Corp., College Point, L. L., 
N. Y., is sending out its profusely illus- 
trated ‘Air Harbors Data Book,” contain- 
ing practical how-to-do-it information for 
prospective seaplane base constructors, Fea- 
tured is material on choosing a float base 
site, building ramys, docks, and seaplane 
marine railways, types of seaplane dollies, 
base accessories, and construction econ- 
omies. The book draws on the valuable ex- 
perience of operators who have pioneered 
these bases. Another recent publication by 
company is “Edo Floats Spell Profits,” 
colorful spiral-bound sales presentation de- 
signed to aid distributors in work of set- 
ting up dealerships. Facts, figures, and 
policies of distribution program are graph- 
ically explained. 


Explores Uses of Vinylite Coatings 


Various new Vinylite plastic protective 
and packaging applications, meeting needs 
in the aviation industry, are being de- 
veloped and explored by R. M. Hollings- 
head Corp., Camden, N. J. This non-tacky, 


strippable, rust and corrosion preventing 
coating has been employed to “cocoon” 
some 1,400 Boeing B-29s for long-term 


outdoor storage, keeping them in ready 
condition for any future use which might 
arise. 


Tips on Punch Care 


“Punch Pointers” is new “do’s and 
dont’s” booklet being mailed by Allied 
Products Corp., Richard Bros. Div., 4640 
Lawton Ave., Detroit 8. Illustrated with 
graphic cartoons, it fpyiures practical re- 
minders on proper care d-use of punches 


and dies. 1 
eniie 
For Fast Metal Fabrications 
Coil-form nickel, chrome, copper, and 
brass” steels, applicable for automatic 


manufacturing processes in the aviation 
industry, are publicized in folder available 
from American Nickeloid Co., Peru, III. 
Coils come in widths up to 24 in. Samples 
of metals are included in folder. 


Tells About Allcast 


History, features, and recommended ap- 
plications of Allcast aluminum alloy SC8, 
as well as latest data on mechanical and 
physical properties of metal, are included 
in revised booklet available from The Na- 
tional Smelting Co., 6700 Grant Ave., 
Cleveland 5. Uses of Alleast in internal 
combustion engines, motor frames, and the 
like, are specified. 
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The finest of the fine! This is the reputation of Wolf's Head. 


Why? Because Wolf's Head Motor Oil— 100% pure Penn- 
F sylvania, premium grade—has constantly kept in step with 


aircraft development. That's why Wolf’s Head has always 


_ produced the oil for the job... ever since the earliest 
days of aviation. 








Aviation experts everywhere now look to Wolf's Head to 
meet the exacting demands of today’s powerful aircraft 
engines. They know that Wolf's Head Motor Oil—refined 
from only the finest Pennsylvania crude—can be depended 
on flight after flight for top quality performance. Wolf's 
Head Oil Refining Company, Oil City, Pa., New York 10, N.Y. 
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Personal Plane Manufacturers 


Tighten Belts Against Dim Future 


Sales manager changes, reduced production marks trend 
as industry prepares for hard winter. 


By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Personal aircraft manufacturers are 
tightening their belts and preparing for a 
“Jong, cold winter,” with dim _ prospects 
seen by most analysts for any large scale 
plane selling before next spring. 

Actual production at most of the major 
producers’ plants is probably at its lowest 
ebb since immediate postwar days with 
several plants shut down completely and 
most others on a limited production basis. 
Large inventories of planes at plants and 
in the hands of dealers and distributors 
made many models immediately available 
to buyers. 

P Piper Aircraft Corp., leader in 1946 
personal plane production, is undergoing 
an economy reorganization following recent 
appointment of W. C. Schriver, former 
Chrysler Corp. official, as general manager. 
Walton B. St. John, sales manager, has 
left Piper, and Jake Miller, assistant sales 
manager, has been transferred to a field 
sales post in the middle west. T. E. Weld, 
vice president in charge of sales, is taking 
over the sales manager duties in consolida- 
tion with his own. Production which had 
been suspended for several weeks at the 
main Lock Haven plant was to have been 
resumed last week on a limited basis. 

P Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, second largest producer, in 1946, 
was scheduled to resume production after 
a several weeks virtual shutdown, with pro 
duction mainly concentrated on the com 
pany’s order for Army liaison plane modi 
fications of the Champion tandem trainer 
model. 

Appointment of Floyd Simmen as gen- 
eral sales manager of Aeronca, replacing 
Robert Davidson, was a change resulting 
from Davidson’s resignation for a leave of 
absence for personal reasons. Simmen was 
manager of sales regions for Aeronca, fol- 
lowing his return to the corporation after 
serving as an AAF bomber pilot in the 
European and Mediterranean theaters, in 
World War II. 
> Republic Aviation Corp., was due to 
resume limited production on the Seabee 
amphibian following a company vacation 
early in August. Meanwhile Republic was 
meeting immediate customer demands from 
its stock of completed Seabees. Republic 
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recently announced resignation of Gordon 
C. Sleeper. as sales manager for the Sea- 
bee, and appointment of Dan M. Parker, 
Jr., former Republic test pilot, to succeed 
him. 

> Beech Aircraft Corp., reported one of the 
brighter notes in the industry picture with 
announcement that the company had firm 
deposits for additional four-place Bonanzas, 
to insure continued production up to Sept. 
20 at the rate of eight planes a day for five 
and a half days a week. On that date 
Beech plans to drop production to four 
planes a day. Beech is continuing to re- 
quire 90 days advance deposits on planes, 
which makes it possible for the Wichita 
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company to vary its production schedule 
according to customer demands without 
building up a large inventory of planes. 

> Stinson Division of Consolidated Vultee 
Corp. announced plans following a recent 
dealers’ meeting for curtailing production 
at the Wayne, Mich., plant in anticipation 
of a slackening of sales during the summer 
and fall. 

> Luscombe Airplane Corp. is continuing in 
slow production at Dallas with a number 
of 65-hp. all-metal planes, waiting at the 
factory, ordered by dealers as trainers for 
the GI program but not yet accepted due 
to complications in contract renewals. Lus- 
combe’s 85 hp. planes are reported moving 
more rapidly. 

> Cessna Aircraft Co. was reported in slow 
production at Wichita. 

> Engineering & Research Corp.’s plant at 
Riverdale, Md. was shut down pending 
sale of Ercoupes now in inventory at the 
plant. Indications were for resumption of 
production on a slow basis, late in August, 
or whenever the inventory was reduced to a 
better working level. 

> Ryan Aeronautical Corp. at San Dicgo, 











TRANSFERRING NAVION 


Arrival of first truck at San Diego with Navion fuselage, marked beginning of 
receipt by Ryan Aeronautical Corp. of physical properties included in recent pur- 
chase of four-place plane from North American Aviation. 
spare parts and work-in-process by truck is described as one of biggest truck 
transportation jobs on West Coast since the war. 





Transfer of tooling, 
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COLORS THAT WEAR WELL 





Good aircraft finishes must do two jobs supremely these jobs. Q Painstaking, fruitful research and 
well. One is the protection and preservation of fabric _ scientific manufacture have built the excellence 
and metal. The other is to clothe the plane in bright, of these aircraft finishes to a position of leadership. 
appealing colors for the owner’s pride and lasting 
satisfaction. @ Berry Brothers aircraft finishes have 
been developed through 30 years of use to shoulder 
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AIRCRAFT FINISHES 


Paints: Varnishes-Enamels “Lacquers | or 
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Leading Producers of Aviation Finishing Materials 
in War and Peacey.for over 30 Years 


BOSTON ¢ JERSEY CITY ¢ CINCINNATI « CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS « INGLEWOOD, CALIF. « MONTREAL e WINNIPEG « TORONTO 
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and Texas Engineering & Manufacturing 
Company, Dallas, are not expected to pro- 
duce in any sizeable quantities Navions and 
Swifts which they recently purchased, un- 
til existing inventories of the planes and 
planes in process are sold. 

Manufacturers generally look forward 
eagerly to farmer plane buyers, who might 
use some of their harvest money for new 
airplanes, and to business plane buyers, for 
the bulk of their business in the next few 
months. 

Feeling among airport operators is that 
flight training would probably continue 
largely with training planes already on 
hand rather than invest additional funds in 
new equipment, at a time when their own 
plane sales are slow. Reports of a slow- 
down in maintenance and repair business 
on airplanes now in the field were received 
last week from a competent observer who 
recently made a trip through southern and 
eastern airports. ‘There are some indica- 
tions that this slowdown extends over other 
regions also. 

While most of the companies’ sales 
departments are anxiously striving to de- 
velop export business, the difficulties in- 
volved in dollar exchange and the relatively 
small number of customers in most Euro- 
pean countries who can afford to import 
American planes sets a fairly tight limit on 
the percentage of business that can be 
found abroad. 
> Survival Chances—Analysis of the personal 
plane market indicates that the industry 
is “going through the wringer” as a result 
of over-expansion in the immediate post- 
war period and over-production without, 
in many cases, firm orders for the planes 
produced. 

Present indications are that most of the 
companies will survive the “wringer” but 
will be much contracted and will produce 
on a much smaller scale. How the stringent 
conditions they are undergoing now will 
affect development of future personal planes 
to take the place of the ones now being 
manufactured may be one of the most 
serious consequences. Presumably __ re 
search and development for new prototypes 
will be hampered as much as other phases 
of the business by the economies that are 
being forcibly introduced. 


Bell Aircraft Expands 


*Copter Mechanics Course 


Bell Aircraft Corp. has expanded _ its 
helicopter mechanics training course from 
two to five weeks and will henceforth ac- 
cept qualified “free lance” students. Pre- 
viously, only company and customer _per- 
sonnel had been admitted. An A&E li- 
cense, is still required for enrollment. 

The first two weeks of the course are 
devoted to assembly, disassembly, balanc- 
ing and rigging instruction; the second 
two weeks includes preparation of the 
helicopter for the 100-hr. and 300-hr., in- 
spections. 
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Airport Survey 


Approximately 60 percent of all 
airports in operation are Class I and 
under, those most suitable for private 
flying, according to CAA statistics 
as of July 1. Of a total of 5,251 fields, 
3,160 are in that cageory. 

During the month, the number of 
airports in operation rose from 5,074 
on June 1, a gain of 177. While com- 
mercial fields showed a gain of 129, 
military fields decreased by 61, and 
CAA intermediate fields by four. 
Registered aircraft on July 1 num- 
bered 93,920, of which 902 were 
used by scheduled air carriers. 

Airport and aircraft picture for 
June and July: 


July 1 June 1 


Airports in operation 5,251 5,074 
Commercial 2,512 2,383 
Municipal 1,672 1,612 
CAA Intermediate 185 189 
Military 599s «660 
All others 283 230 

Airports by Class: 

Class I and under 3,160 3,009 
Class II 828 815 
Class III 512 498 
Class IV and over 751 754 


Total Registered 


Aircraft 93,920 92,348 
Scheduled Air 
Carrier Aircraft 902 888 











Flying Farmers Hold 


Second Convention 


convention of the Na 

Association will 
Okla., the end of 
7, for a three-day meeting 


Second annual 
tional Flying Farmers 
convene at Stillwater, 
this week, Aug. 
that will feature a flving tour of ranches 
in the state and a short crop 
dusting, aerial seeding, spraving and fer 


course mM 
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SKYTEL ACCOMMODATES FLYING TOURISTS 


tilizing, and other farm operations. 

Meetings will be held at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, while fi'ght activities will 
be concentrated at Stillwater municipal 
airport. Among awards to be given during 
the convention will be for the most out- 
standing contribution to rural aviation, for 
the county that has the largest number of 
farm flyers in attendance, and for the farm 
family in attendance that has the largest 
number of pilots. 

In advance of the national convention, a 
number of state flying farmer organizations 
have held meetings: 
> Ohio—More than 240 attended the second 
annual meeting and field day at Don Scott 
Field near Columbus and elected new of 
ficers. Myron C. Baker is president, 
Clifford E. Gibbs, vice-president, and Wil- 
liam Gary Fox, secretary-treasurer. Ray 
T. Kelsey continues as executive secretary. 
It was decided to put in a bid for the 1948 
national convention. 
> Wisconsin—First state-wide meeting was 
held at Marshfield with about 100 mem- 
bers and 36 planes. Directors, who will 
elect the officers, are: Bert Hurlburt; John 
O’Laughlin; L. C. Powell; Oscar Dingman: 
Thomas Tracy; Herbert King; Kenneth 
McClain; and Mrs.Elgin Herbeck 
> Missouri—Organizational meeting at Mo- 
berlyiwas attended by 52 persons 
> Michigan—At a one-day meeting at Lan- 
sing, flying farmers deferred action on the 
question of affiliating with the national 
organization, leaving the matter for deci- 
sion of the board of directors. The con 
vention, attended by 150 in 60 planes, re- 
elected Lee ‘Talladay president. Other 
officers are: V. S. Spencer, vice-president; 
Earl Gehman, secretary treasurer; and Al- 
bert H. Crane, Earl Williams, Wilber 
Gruner, D. M. Shinabery, and Raymond 
Wheeler, directors. 

Honorary memberships were conferred 
on Gov. Kim Sigler; William B. Stout, 
chairman of of the state aeronautics com- 
mission; Col. Flovd E. Evans, director of 
the department of aeronautics, and others. 





oF 


At Bradley Field, Boise, Idaho, touring flyers find this new comfortable, modernistic 
Skytel, offering accommodations which may bring itinerant pilots out of their way to spend 
the night. The 13 unit lodging house, and an adjoining restaurant are operated by Phil Cox. 
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Airborne Parts Speed 
Kansas Wheat Harvest 


The supply of vital spare parts, service- 
men and repairs for combines during the 
Kansas spring wheat harvest last month 
provided a demonstration of another unique 
and invaluable service of the personal air- 
plane. ‘Three Cessnas, operated by Paul 
Radkee of Liberal, Kansas, averaged about 
nine trips a day during the harvest supply- 
ing parts directly to the scene of the break- 
down. 

Radkee, owner of the Liberal Aircraft 
Co., formulated the plan several weeks be- 
fore harvest time and advertised in several 
Kansas newspapers: “In the event of a 
breakdown during harvest operations, save 
time and money by having replacement 
parts flown directly to your field by the 
Liberal Aircraft Co., Liberal, Kansas.” At 
the same time Radkee conferred with farm 
equipment dealers in the area and enlisted 
their aid in the plan. When _ harvest 
got under way the farmer called Liberal 
Aircraft Co., described the part needed 
and Radkee did the rest, finding the right 
dealer with the right part and flying it 
directly to the farmer’s field. 

Radkee has also flown farmers over their 
land to plan more accurate contour plow- 
ing, and has carried automobile dealers to 
distribution points to pick up new cars. 


Airport Lectures 


A five-day series of lectures and exhibits 
covering nearly every phase of airport de- 
velopment and operation is being held 
Aug. 18-22 at the University of California 
School of Aeronautics, with the program 
put together primarily to appeal to airport 
owners and administrative personnel. CAA’s 
Sixth Region is cooperating in the pres- 
entation of the short courses, and several 
CAA officials will be among the speakers. 

Topics to be discussed in lectures run- 
ning from 30 min. to an hour include: de- 
sign, planning, development, zoning, 
insurance sources of revenue, leases, safety, 
and public relations. 


Record Cub Flight 


\ Piper Cub seaplane has completed an 
1100-mile solo flight from Round Lake, 
N. Y. to Corner Brook, Newfoundland, 
piloted by Lee Wulff, who took his first 
flying lesson just five weeks prior to the 
flight. The Edo float-equipped, 65-hp. 
Piper Cub Trainer covered the distance in 
11 hr. 25 min. flying time and the trip 
took four days in leisurely stages, includ- 
ing overnight stops on small lakes along 
the route. Wulff, who has spent most of 
his life hunting and fishing in Newfound- 
land, purchased the Cub last Spring to 
facilitate his writing and photography 
through the area. He carried five-gal. fuel 
cans and refueled along the route by drop- 
ping down to lakes when requiied. 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW ADMA MEMBERS-Fifteen new members of the Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Association have been added since the midwinter Chicago ADMA meeting, 
Richard N. Bomberger, vice-president of Sensenich Corp., Lancaster, Pa., and ADMA 
membership chairman, has announced. New distributor members: Inter City Aviation, Inc., 
Logan Airport, Boston, Mass.; Buffalo Aeronautical Corp., Buffalo (N. Y.) Municipal 
Airport; Piedmont Aviation, Inc., Winston Salem, N. C.; Berner-Pease, Miami, Fia.; 
Northwest Aircraft Distributing Co., Vancouver, Wash.; Muncie Aviation Corp., Muncie, 
Ind.; Aviation Division, Illinois Auto Electric Co., Chicago; S$. A. Long Co., Inc., Wichita; 
Eastern Airmotive Corp., Byrd Airport, Richmond, Va.; Western Skyways Service, Portland, 
Ore. New manufacturer members: Flightex Fabrics, Inc., New York; Weems System of 
Navigation, Annapolis, Md.; Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio; Flottorp Manufacturing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and Aircraft Hardware Mfg. Co., New York. Total association 
membership now stands at 84 companies. 


OPERATION AT ERCOUPE FIELD-—Sanders Aviation, Inc., is taking space in a 
building at Ercoupe Field, Riverdale, Md., where it will serve as Ercoupe distributor for the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Maryland area, and will also operate a repair and service 
base for transients using the field. Bob Sanders, head of the new operation, succeeds W. L. 
(Jack) Nelson, as distributor in the area. Sanders previously had been associated with 
Engineering & Research in charge of their service department. Nelson, formerly in the 
CAA War Training Service, and later secretary to the CAA Non-scheduled Flying Advisory 
Committee, has accepted a banking position in Texas. The new Sanders organization 
provides for the first time a complete service operation at the Ercoupe field, in addition to 
a sales organization. 


SKYWAY NO. 1—First of what is expected to be a series of national airways for personal 
planes is now being planned through co-sponsorship of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, and Washington (D. C.) Board of Trade, and will run between the two cities, 
in a 40-mi. wide aerial transcontinental route, designated as Skyway No. 1. Tentative route 
will run east from Los Angeles through Arizona and Texas, with a northern branch going 
through Oklahoma, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and a southern route, which 
turns north—near the east coast, via Atlanta. Cooperation of the Personal Aircraft Council 
and the CAA has already been enlisted for the project, which could develop eventually into 
a huge national network of private flyer skyways, with feeder routes set up in various states 
by alert state aeronautics departments. The route will be thoroughly airmarked with special 
signs designating it as Skyway No. 1, and will be surveyed to insure that it provides plenty 
of good airports and overnight accommodations at easy intervals along the way. C. S. 
Beesemeyer, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce president, has offered the use of his new 
Beech Bonanza for one of the survey flights. Complete information on hotels and airports 
will be made available enroute to flyers using the new Skyway. Airports which find them- 
selves included in the Skyway route or in other routes which may follow in the future, will 
have a considerable advantage in the amount of “through” plane trafic which the route is 
expected to generate. 


PILOT CERTIFICATES—An amendment to Civil Air Regulations, Sub-section 20.55, 
greatly simplifies the predicament of pilots who failed to renew their private or commercial 
certificates before the recent expiration date July 1. A CAB statement accompanying the 
amendment points out that pilot competency is not involved in the exchange of certificates 
so that the pilots should be permitted to apply to the Administrator for reissuance of 
certificates, without examination or flight test. The regulation states: Any person who on 
June 30, 1947 held a valid private or commercial certificate and who failed to exchange 
such certificate . . . . may not withstanding such failure and without other showing, obtain 
a pilot certificate with appropriate ratings upon application to the Administrator. 


ADEQUATE MARGINS-—The old question of how much is an adequate margin of 
profit for the distributor came up for another discussion at the recent ADMA mid-summer 
meeting at Mackinac, with Ray Snyder, president of Snyder Aircraft Corp., Chciago, citing 
results of an Association study on the costs of an aviation parts, supplies and equipment 
distributor organization. On the basis of this study, costs have been running between 24 
and 25 percent, Snyder said, with an inventory turnover about four times a year. Total 
gross profit earned by most distributors averaged 274 percent in 1945 and 1946, while a 
recent survey indicates the gross margin has dropped 24 percent in the last year (July 1946- 
June 1947). Snyder points out that the number of distributors of aviation equipment has 
grown from approximately 50 in 1943-4 to more than 200, who handle several different 
products and lines. The reduced margin is mostly attributable, he believes, to manufacturers 
who attempt to reduce prices yet hold up their own prices to the distributors, who eliminate 
the volume discount, or who recommend discount schedules that do not permit enough 
margin to cover operation cost. Snyder concludes: “there are too many easier ways to make 
a living, and there is just no sense in batting one’s head against a stone wall if the vendors 
will not admit the necessity of the distributor’s making an adequate profit.” 

—ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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The pumps which supply gasoline to the engines, 
that feather the propellers, or operate the landing 
gear of a huge transport may seem far removed 
from the pump which raises and lowers the plat- 
form of the industrial truck used in loading and 
unloading it, but they aren’t . .. for they both 
utilize Pesco Pressurized Power. 

Hydraulic power, as developed at Pesco, can be 
used for operating and controlling the most 
delicate machinery, or for applying tremendous 
power and pressure wherever needed. At Pesco, 
the same skills and precise accuracy required to 
develop and build small, lightweight hydraulic 
pumps and electric motors that operate all- 
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important flight instruments and other vital air- 
craft equipment, are employed to design and build 
industrial hydraulic pumps and control valves 
that provide finger-tip operation in handling the 
heavy blades of bulldozers . . . lifting and lowering 
farm tractor implements . . . operating dump 
truck bodies . .. and many other “‘on-the-ground” 
jobs. 

Pesco’s experience and engineering “know-how” 
plus Pesco’s long-established research, engineering, 
manufacturing and testing facilities are at your 
service. Let powerful Pesco hydraulic muscles help 
set new, higher standards for the efficient, safe 
and fast operation of your products. 
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BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
11610 Euclid Ave. - Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


The Douglas Service Magazine reaches 
10,000 people monthly...is packed 
with useful data on service methods. 
Other Douglas publications aid opera- 
tors get better service at lower cost. 


A Dependable, World-Wide Service Program to 
Aid Operators of Douglas Transports 


@ Are your maintenance costs in 
line? Is your service work done as 
quickly and as expertly as pos- 
sible? Operators of Douglas equip- 
ment can say “Yes” to these 
questions if they are taking full 
advantage of the Douglas 9-point 
Service Program. 


The entire resources of this com- 
pany through Douglas Service are 
aimed at one objective: to make 
Douglas transports the most 
“usable” airplanes in the world. 











...cuts maintenance costs 
..- keeps planes flying! 











SERVICE EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE TRAINING 


Hand tools, hangars, fixed docks, load- 
ing and handling equipment—these 
and many other types of specialized 
service aids help operators speed main- 
tenance and operations. 


Today the finest designs in the world 
for mobile training aids are in Douglas 
files. Classroom instruction and shop 
demonstrations are also provided for 
trainees at Santa Monica. 










Experienced men are trained espe- 
cially for Douglas service work. 
They alone have access to the lat- 
est facts so vital for fast, expert 
repairs at reasonable cost. Special 
tools, methods, and facilities... 
factory-made parts—all speed work 
under the Douglas Program. 

Your profits depend on the number 
of hours your planes are in the air. 
Keep ’em flying and save money 
by using this 9-point Service 
Program for Douglas transports. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


If you are not taking full advantage of the services 
offered by Douglas, write for a free copy of our 
booklet “Service Program for Douglas Transports.” 


MORE PEOPLE FLY 
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U.S. Carriers Operating 61% 
Of All Scheduled Plane Miles 


Cab survey shows five American companies flying more 
mileage per week than any foreign line; margin of 


supremacy is narrowing. 


By CHARLES ADAMS 


More than 61 percent of all plane miles 
scheduled each week by the world’s com- 
mon carrier airlines are flown by American 
operators, but the huge margin of commer- 
cial aviation supremacy which the U. S. 
had early in 1946 is narrowing. 

A survey made by CAB’s Economic Bu- 
reau shows that 47 scheduled U. S. airlines, 
including 18 Alaskan carriers, were flying 
7,607,000 plane miles weekly as of April 
1, 1947. In contrast, 140 foreign lines (ex- 
cluding carriers in Russia, Hungary and Ru- 
mania) were operating 4,817,000 plane 
miles weekly. 
> Breakdown Given — Of this country’s 
7,607,000 weekly plane mile total April 1, 
6,135,000 were being flown domestically 
and 1,472,000 internationally. U. S. domes- 
tic weekly plane mileage increased from 
4,947,000 March 1, 1946, to 6,691,000 
Oct. 1, 1946, but fell back to 6,135,000 by 
April 1 of this year partly because of sea- 
sonal variations and partly because of a re- 
trenchment due to a traffic slump. U. S. 
international carriers boosted their weekly 
plane mileage from 961,000 on March 1, 
1946, to 1,213,000 Oct. 1, 1946, and 1,- 
472,000 April 1, 1947. 

Foreign operators’ scheduled plane miles 

rose from 3,037,000 per week March 1, 
1946, to 4,436,000 Oct. 1, 1946, and 4,- 
817,000 April 1, 1947. Total weekly plane 
mileage for the world increased from 8,945,- 
000 in March, 1946, to 12,424,000 April 1, 
1947. During this period, the U. S. share 
of the total decreased from 66 percent to 
slightly over 61 percent. 
PU. S. Carriers Largest—Of the 26 sched- 
uled common carrier airlines in the world 
operating more than 100,000 plane miles 
weekly, 15 are U. S. companies. American 
Airlines, which flew 1,202,817 plane miles 
weekly (1,161,517 domestically and 41,300 
on its Mexican run), was the largest opera- 
tor on April 1, 1947. 

The next four ranking carriers also were 
U. S. companies—United, 1,144,835 plane 
miles weekly; Pan American, 980,290; 
TWA, 954,132 (836,244 domestic and 
117,888 foreign); and Eastern, 925,723 
(911,709 domestic and 14,014 to Puerto 
Rico). In sixth place was the largest for- 
eign airline, BOAC, which scheduled 409,- 
048 plane miles weekly as of April 1. 
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> Trans-Canada Seventh—Seventh to 15th 
in size on a weekly plane mile basis were 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, 366,227; North- 
west Airlines, 358,646; Capital Airlines 
(PCA), 291,425; Air France, 286,948, Aus- 
tralian National Airways, 262,434; Delta 
Air Lines, 225,064; National Airlines, 209,- 
594; Braniff Airways, 209,207, and KLM, 
203,181. Other carriers scheduling more 
than 100,000 plane miles weekly on April 
1 were, in order of rank, British European 
Airways, Western Air Lines, Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines, Compania Mexicana de 
Aviacion (Mexico), American Overseas Air- 
lines, South African Airways, Panagra, Avi- 
anca (Colombia), Cruzeiro (Brazil), Panair 
Do Brasil, and Mid-Continent Airlines. 

Largest active route system in the world 
on April 1, 1947, belonged to Air France, 
which had an unduplicated mileage of 57,- 
814. BOAC was second with 45,846 miles. 

Latest figures for U. S. carriers showed 
PAA with the largest active network as of 
December, 1946—39,072 miles. TWA was 
in second place with 20,424. 





Super Service 


United Air Lines has launched an 
intensive campaign to make regular 
passengers of customers taking their 
first plane trip. 

As part of its program, United is 
stamping the figure “1” on all tickets 
purchased by “first flighters.’’ Every 
UAL employe handling these marked 
pasteboards has been asked to devote 
extra time and interests to their 
holders. Stewardesses, particularly, 
have been requested to answer any 
and all questions which the new 
passenger may pose and to point out 
interesting spots along the airway. 

UAL states the plan is effective 
but has not disclosed whether any 
veteran air travelers have been noticed 
making every ride a first trip to ob- 
tain super service. 











Colonial Seeks Extensions 


Colonial Airlines, which this month in- 
augurated its routes from Washington and 
New York to Bermuda, has asked CAB for 
authority to operate additional links from 
Boston and Philadelphia to Bermuda. The 
carricr also wants to extend its present Ber- 
muda routes to Miami via Nassau, Bahamas, 
and to extend its Montreal-New York serv- 
ice to Miami via Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Charleston and Jacksonville. 





(McGraw-Hill World News photo) 








EXPANSION AT LIMA 


Limatambo Airport, home base of Peruvian International Airways, soon will have 
one of largest and best-equipped administration buildings in the world. Structure 
shown above originally was to be completed early this year, but steel shortage has 
delayed work. Peruvian International, headed by Harold L. George, formerly 
lieutenant general in charge of Air Transport Command, is now operating twice 
weekly between Lima and Havana with DC-4s. Carrier plans to extend its routes 
north to Washington, New York and Montreal, and south to Santiago, Chile. 
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The Nation’s Largest Supplier of Standard AN Hardware for the Aviation and Allied Industries 
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vv That’s why they’re doing such an 
effective job of keeping aviation and 
allied industries throughout the world 
supplied with standard AN nuts, bolts, rivets and other vital 
aircraft fittings of every kind...in any size... in all quantities. 
yy Dumont employes know that keeping aircraft production 
lines humming these days is essential. So, they've channeled 
all their resourcefulness, efficiency and intelligence toward 
the job they can do best... filling all aircraft needs AS and 
WHEN they’‘re required! ¢ When you have production prob- 
lems in your plant, or need AN hardware of any kind...in 
any quantity ... speeded to you, this successful Dumont think- 
ing — and a $20 Million Stock — are at your service! 


MEMO TO MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS: Dumont 
Aviation & Supply Co. is in an advantageous position to repre- 


sent reliable lines that can be used in the Aircraft Industry. 


We would like to discuss this with you. 


AGENTS FOR WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


“Dumonr 


ee ea 





1300 EAST PALMER AVENUE, COMPTON, 
CALIFORNIA ¢ PHONE NEVADA 6-2255 


A good way to get to know 
what we have is to write for 
our current stock list. It will 
give you an insight into our 
extensive stock, facilities and 
services. It’s free! 

















CAB Blames Pilot 
For AOA Accident 


CAB’s investigation of the accident in 
which an American Overseas Airlines DC-4 
crashed against a mountain ridge shortly 
after taking off from Stephenville, New- 
foundland, last Oct. 3 has found pilot error 
to be the probable cause and has absolved 
CAA of blame. 

The board’s report said the AOA pilot 
was at fault in maintaining the direction of 
takeoff toward high terrain over which 
adequate clearance could not be gained and 
stated that the captain was not alert to the 
procedure necessary for a safe climb from 
his runway. CAB also disclosed that neither 
CAA nor the airline had placed restrictions 
on the use of runways for takeoff at Harmon 
Field and that no special procedures had 
been established for climbing to cruising 
altitude. 
> Data Available—“Navigational data carried 
in the cockpit of the DC-4 adequately 
described the terrain in the vicinity of 
Harmon Field, and all the information 
necessary to permit the pilot to determine 
a climb procedure which would avoid ob- 
structions in the direction of takeoff was 
available to him,” the report asserted. It 
added that the Army’s Air Transport Com- 
mand had restricted use of Runway 7 (from 
which the DC-4 took off) and said it was 
general practice for flights utilizing that 
runway to make a right turn shortly after 
takeoff to avoid high terrain. 

Worst crash in the history of U. S. com- 
mercial aviation until that time, the AOA 
accident, in which all 39 aboard the plane 
were killed, had been seized upon by Sen. 
Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) to blister CAA- 
CAB safety policies. McCarran, who favors 
an independent air safety board, charged 
(Aviation News, April 7) that CAB’s in- 
vestigation of the mishap was “perfunctory” 
at the scene of the crash and that subse- 
quent questioning of witnesses was incom- 
plete, avoided embarrassing questions, and 
failed to determine where CAB regulations 
and CAA enforcement procedures were 
faulty. 
> McCarran’s Prediction—In a letter intro- 
duced before the Senate’s air safety sub- 
committee last March, McCarran had stated 
there was indication that CAB might at- 
tempt to pin responsibility on the dead 
pilot “for apparently forgetting the mountain 
was there.” He said there was conflicting 
testimony as to whether CAA inspectors 
had actually inspected the Stephenville 
airport prior to the crash or had relied 
entirely on information provided by Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines. 

Prior to investigation of the AOA acci- 
dent, requirements of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions with respect to airline operations, and 
application by CAA of transport category 
tules, had been regarded as providing ade- 
quate coverage of terrain clearance in the 
immediate vicinity of the airport during and 
following takeoff, CAB stated. Part 41 of 
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SNACK BAR 


United Air Lines is providing a between- 
meal treat for passengers on its DC-6s flying 
between San Francisco and Honolulu. Snack 
bar features various types of salads, cold 
meats, stuffed deviled eggs, relishes, stuffed 
celery, olives, artichokes, tomatoes, avocados 
and other delicacies. 





the Civil Air Regulations requires that take- 
offs be made only from such airports, in 
such directions, and under such weight 
limitations that, in the event of failure of 
one engine, a vertical clearance of at least 
50 ft. will be assured in the subsequent 
flight on the remaining engines. 
> CAA Surveys Limited—“Since the applica- 
tion of these limitations is dependent upon 
peculiarities of terrain which differ for each 
airport and therefore make impracticable 
uniform regulatory treatment, determination 
of the extent of area within which these 
regulations shall be applied is left to the 
discretion of CAA. In practice, CAA has 
confined its surveys to an area within approx- 
imately three miles of the airport. 
“Engineering data submitted by AOA to 
CAA with respect to Harmon Field was 
reviewed in the accident investigations, and 
it was apparent that the high terrain into 
which (the DC-4) crashed lay beyond the 
area normally surveyed for the purpose of 
airport approval. Since a 3-mile radius from 
the center of the airport provides ample 
room for aircraft to maneuver to avoid 
obstructions lying beyond that distance, 
(CAA’s) approval of operations at Harmon 
Field appeared to be appropriate.” 
> Distance of Ridge—The unlighted ridge 
which the AOA plane hit at an altitude of 
1,160 ft. shortly after the pre-dawn takeoff 
is seven miles from the end of Runway 7. 
CAB said that while the Civil Air Regula- 
tions are not intended to regulate all details 
of air transportation, and, therefore, have 
not specifically required that climb pro- 
cedures be established at such airports as 
Harmon Field, “some regulatory direction 
may be required in instances such as this.” 
The board in May circulated proposed reg- 
ulations requiring air carriers to define 
clearly the procedures for climb from each 
airport where terrain or other obstructions 
in the vicinity present a hazard to flights at 
night or under instrument conditions. 


June Traffic Slump 
Causes PCA Deficit 


After two successive months of profitable 
operations, Capital Airlines (PCA) slipped 
into the red again during June as the result 
of lower passenger load factors which Presi- 
dent C. Bedell Monro attributes to the 
recent series of DC-4 accidents. 

Historically, PCA’s June passenger revenue 
has been higher than in May. But this year, 
because of the crashes, the carrier’s load 
factor slumped from 59.73 percent in May 
to 50:06 percent in June. Operating profit, 
which was $48,003 in April and $77,867 
($42,000 net) in May, turned into a $200,- 
000 net loss in June. 

Passenger revenue during June was $240,- 
000 under May, but the carrier was success- 
ful in reducing its breakeven load factor to 
a new low of 57.5 percent. PCA suffered a 
net operating deficit of $2,215,000 in the 
first quarter of 1947. 

Despite the losses, PCA’s cash position 
improved substantially during the first six 
months of the year. On Jan. 31, the carrier 
had cash and securities totaling $2,199,000 
against current accounts payable of $2,167,- 
000. By June 30, PCA’s cash and securities 
had increased to $2,640,000, up $441,000. 


Domestic, Overseas Lines 
Operating 888 Aircraft 


Number of aircraft operated by U. S. 
domestic and international carriers reached 
a new peak in June, with the airlines’ DC-3 
workhorse still the most common type of 
commercial transport plane. 

CAB statistics show 888 planes used by 
scheduled American carriers in June, 1947, 
compared with 687 in June, 1946; 419 in 
June, 1945; 294 in June, 1944; and 256 in 
June, 1943, when much of the airlines’ 
equipment had been requisitioned by the 
armed services. DC-3s totaled 518 in June, 
1947, against 503 in June, 1946, and 366 
in June, 1945. 

Douglas DC-4s, which were not used in 
scheduled commercial air transportation in 
June, 1945, numbered 106 in June, 1946, 
and 257 by June of this year. DC-6s, which 
made their initial appearance early this 
spring, numbered 28 by June; while Lock- 
heed Constellations increased from 34 in 
June, 1946, to 52 in June, 1947. 

Other planes flying on U. S. airlines this 
June included 12 Lockheed Lodestars 
(against 15 in June, 1946), 4 Boeing 247ds 
(Empire Air Lines), 5 Boeing 307 Strato- 
liners, 7 Stinsons and 5 Beechcraft. 


Cohu Nips Rumor 


TWA president LaMotte T. Cohu has 
denied flatly rumors that his company plans 
to move its headquarters from Kansas City. 
He told business and civic officials recently 
that TWA is in Kansas City to stay, adding 
that “it is a matter of pure economics 
which will hold us here.” 
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@ AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE 


Aviation \ndustry 


BY 


JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 











Home of the newly-formed Aviation Division of Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc. 


IGH-SPEED WARTIME PRODUCTION of aircraft electrical equipment 


brought about a phenomenal growth in our company. . . an expansion so sudden that our 


peacetime aircraft operations were divided among seven plants in the Cleveland area. 


To strengthen our teamwork with the fast-growing Aviation Industry, we have recently 
consolidated all aircraft activities into a centrally-housed Aviation Division. This unified 
operation is directed by Ralph M. Heintz, Vice President in charge of all company 


engineering, and J. Louis Reynolds, General Manager of the Aviation Division. 


Streamlined to meet the exacting needs of the Aviation Industry, this new Division is devoted 


exclusively to the further creation, development and production of improved electrical components. 
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Domestic Carriers 
Show Profit in May 


Led by the industry’s “Big Four”—Amer- 
ican, Eastern, TWA and United—the do- 
mestic trunklines showed their largest 
monthly profit of 1947 during May. 

The carriers as a group had moved into 
the black for the first time this year in 
April, largely because of Eastern’s earnings 
(Aviation WEEK, July 7). But May was 
the first 1947 month in which the major- 
ity of the 16 lines showed a profit. 
> Earnings Listed—With Amcrican displac- 
ing Eastern as profit leader, the industry’s 
net operating income rose from $393,315 in 
April to $2,301,065 in May. American 
earned $772,635, Braniff $27,480, Delta 
$27,239, Eastern $691,159, Inland 35,026, 
Mid-Continent $11,927, Capital (PCA) 
$27,239, Eastern $691,159, Inland $35,026, 
and Western $121,110. 

Deficits during May were experienced by 
Chicago & Southern $9,321, Colonial $66,- 
816, Continental $15,433, National $27,- 
544, Northeast $106,983 and Northwest 
$25,197. By contrast, nine of the 16 car- 
riers showed operating losses for April. 

Despite profitable operations during April 
and May, the domestic lines were still far 
in the red for the year because of the un- 
precedented $18,746,184 deficit during the 
first quarter. Aggregate loss for the first 
five months of 1947 is $16,051,804, against 
a $1,776,000 deficit for the same period 
in 1946, worst year financially in U. S. com- 
mercial aviation history. 
> Transatlantic Carriers—Meanwhile, U. S. 
flag carriers on the Trans-Atlantic run also 
made their best showing of the year during 
May. American Overseas Airlines reported 
$258,617 operating income and a 90.73 per- 
cent load factor for the month; Pan Ameri- 
can Airways (Atlantic Division) had a 
$396,129 operating profit and 78.05 percent 
load factor; and TWA earned $19,581 on 
an 83.11 percent load factor. 

United showed a $68,770 operating profit 
and 88.18 percent load factor on its San 
Francisco-Honolulu route during May, first 
month of operation for the service. Of the 
seven feeders active in May, Pioneer was 
the only one in the black. 


Air Cruises Planned 


American International Airways, Inc., New 
York, plans to inaugurate a program of 12- 
day air cruises from New York to Miami, 
Havana, Nassau and Bermuda this month. 
The uncertificated carrier will use four- 
engine, war surplus Boeing 314 flying boats 
accommodating 60 passengers. 


Irish Postpone Service 


Irish Airlines, which had planned to 
start twice-weekly Constellation service 
from Shannon to New York this fall, has 
postponed inauguration of trans-Atlantic 
operations until next Spring. 
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| NATIONAL 
INES Yeas 


AUG.30:31- SEPT. | 
CLEVELAND 


Welcome to the all-new and greater 21st Annual World's 
Premier Air Classic. Share the fun, entertainment and thrills 
this year’s innovations will provide. See the nation’s foremost 
speed pilots compete in 14 high speed racing events for 


$125,000 (Minimum) CASH PRIZES 


@ The THOMPSON TROPHY RACE—300 mile high 
speed land plane classic of the world 

@ The BENDIX TROPHY RACE—spectacular transcon- 
tinental speed dash 

@ The WEATHERHEAD JET TROPHY RACE for Service 
jet planes 

@ The GOODYEAR TROPHY RACES for 190 cu. in. 
planes 

@ The SOHIO TROPHY RACE for P-38 airplanes 

@ The HALLE TROPHY RACE for women pilots 

@ The KENDALL TROPHY RACE for P-51 airplanes 


You'll see everything from supersonic jet speed dashes to 

quiet yet daring parachute jumps and helicopter demon- 

strations. Picked squadrons of the Army, Navy and Marines 

will daily demonstrate the nation’s air might. Plan now to 

attend. Order your tickets in advance for choice seats. 
For details and ticket information, write or wire 


Benjamin T. Franklin, General Manager, National Air Races 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Sanctioned by the National Held under Rules of the Federation 
Aeronautic Association Aeronautique Internationale 
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Uncertificated Lines 


Testing CAB Policy 


Two cases recently placed before CAB 
will go far toward determining whether 
uncertificated passenger-carrying operators 
using airline-type equipment have a legiti- 
mate place in air transportation. 

In its revision of the nonscheduled ex- 
emption (Section 292.1 of the Economic 
Regulations) last May, CAB stated flatly 
that there was a need for operators who 
could meet requirements for service aris- 
ing from special conditions. Whether in 
actual practice the Board is willing and 





able to move fast enough to permit suc 
sp¢cial service will be shown by its action 
on the requests of Resort Airlines, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., and Transair, Inc., New York, 
for short-term exemptions authorizing sched- 
uled common carrier operations without a 
certificate. 

> Opposition Expected — Regularly-sched- 
uled carriers, which are actively opposing 
Resort Airlines’ bid for certification of its 
all-expense air tours, are also expected to 
fight “competition by exemption.” Com- 
plicating the first test cases is the late date 
on which both operators asked for exemp- 
tion. Resort filed only after its summer 
air tour program had begun, while Trans- 
air’s application was received by CAB just 














Dependable steel products for your maintenance 


and production applications . . 


. available for your 


steel-buying convenience at twelve conveniently lo- 
cated Ryerson plants. Large stocks plus unequalled 


steel-service facilities make Ryerson a time-saving 
source for every steel-from-stock requirement. Be- 
cause of great demand, all sizes are not always on 
hand, but we can usually suggest a practical alter- 
nate. Call our nearest plant for quick shipment—a 


few pounds or a carload. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon, alloy, stainless— 
hot rolled, cold finished 


STRUCTURALS—I and H beams, 


channels, angles, tees, zees 
PLATES—Including Inland 4-Way 
Floor Plate 


SHEETS—Including Allegheny 
Stainless 


TUBING —Seamless low carbon and 
stainless, boiler tubes 

BUILDING STEELS—Reinforcing 
bars and accessories, expanded 
metal 

MACHINERY & TOOLS—for metal 
working 

OTHER PRODUCTS—Chain, wire 
rope, Babbitt metal, etc. 


JOSEPH IT. RYERSON & SON, Inc. 


Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
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three weeks before the date when the ex- 
emption would be made effective, if granted. 

Unless CAB issues Resort Airlines a spe- 
cial exemption in the near future, that 
uncertificated carrier's unique program of 
all-expense “Skycruises” may have to be dis- 
continued. The North Carolina operator 
states it has been advised by the Board’s 
enforcement and litigation section that its 
DC-3 air tours have a regularity in excess 
of that permitted by Section 292.1. 
> Threat to Future—Replying to CAB, 
Resort declared it would be forced to sus- 
pend operations, sell a substantial part of 
its aircraft, release employes and suffer dis- 
integration of its present organization unless 
the Board issues an order authorizing com- 
pletion of the remaining trips scheduled 
this summer. The carrier’s advertised sum- 
mer program includes 16-day roundtrip 
transcontinental tours leaving New York, 
Cleveland and Chicago on eight of the nine 
Sundays in July and August. 

Pan American Airways, National Airlines, 
United Air Lines and TWA already have 
asked CAB permission to intervene in op- 
position to Resort Airlines’ application for 
a permanent certificate (AviaATION News, 
June 30). National said a large part of its 
traffic is of vacation and resort nature and 
that approval of Resort Airlines’ certificate 
request “would result in substantial diversion 
of revenues.” 
> Eyes Interstate Trafic—Transair :s seeking 
an exemption order which will permit car- 
riage of interstate as well as intrastate pas- 
sengers on the temporary operation which 
it plans to conduct between New York City 
and Saratoga Springs, N. Y., every day dur- 
ing the Saratoga horse racing season, Aug. 
4-30. The company, which operated the 
same link on an intrastate basis during 1946, 
said it did not want to incur the ill-will 
of its customers by having to screen them 
all to determine which few originated in 
nearby New Jersey or some other state. 

Nearest stop to Saratoga Springs on a 
certificated airline route is 30 miles, Trans- 
air told CAB. ‘The carrier asserted the 
proposed operation presents a special type 
of service which can be performed more 
adequately by uncertificated irregular opera- 
tors than by certificated lines. It added that 
the service represents the type which the 
Board had in mind when it outlined the 
place of irregular air carriers in air trans- 
portation two months ago. ‘Transair has 
available airline-type equipment for the 
Saratoga Springs run, including one C-54 
still under conversion, two DC-3s, one Lock- 
heed Lodestar, two Lockheed Electras and 
a Lockheed 12A. 
> Board’s Position—CAB’s latest revision of 
the nonscheduled exemption stated that 
“there are probably certain types of services 
which lend themselves to uncertificated air 
carrier operations and yet, due to their very 
nature, might tend to be conducted with a 
regularity in excess of that permitted by 
Section 292.1. Such might be the case 
with so-called ‘air tours’ or all-expense tours 
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conducted each weekend to some resort 
region.” 

The Board then issues an invitation to 
this type of operator to apply for a certifi- 
cate or an appropriate exemption—action 
which both Resort Airlines and Transair 
have now taken. 

Other industry developments: 

e Amphibian Air Transport, Long Beach, 
Cal., has asked CAB for a certificate 
authorizing carriage of passengers and prop- 
erty from Los Angeles, Burbank and Long 
Beach to Avalon, Catalina Island. Company 
is flying the route with four Grumman 
amphibians. 

e Robinson Airlines, Ithaca, N. Y., recently 
completed its four millionth passenger mile 
without an accident. 

e Northern Airlines, Seattle, has begun 
DC-3 cargo service to Mexico City via Salt 
Lake City and San Antonio. 

e@ Mt. McKinley Airways, Anchorage, re- 
cently started connecting nonscheduled 
freight and passenger service to New York 
and Chicago in cooperation with two other 
uncertificated carriers, which are to meet 
the Alaskan operator’s planes at Seattle. 

e Rogue Air Transport, North Bend, Ore., 
has been organized to conduct airfreight 
service to Chicago, New York, St. Louis 
and other points with a DC-3. 

e Bay Valley Air Service, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, was slated to begin “commuter’’ serv- 
ice between San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Stockton and Modesto early this month 
with Grumman Goose amphibians. 

e Anacortes Airways, Anacortes, Wash., has 
inaugurated daily service to Seattle with 
Republic Seabee equipment. 

eU. S. Airlines, St. Petersburg, Fla., is 
opening new cargo service from Teterboro, 
N. J., to Havana, Cuba. 


Airlines Still Plagued 
By No-Show Problem 


The airlines’ current no-show problem 
apparently is almost as serious as it was last 
summer when the carriers agreed to institute 
penalties against passengers who failed to 
cancel unwanted space on which reservations 
had been made. 

TWA states that in the face of present 
spirited competition for passengers the 
penalty system has weakened “almost to the 
point of collapse.” At a recent ATA meet- 
ing on the problem, it was determined that 
no-shows fall into three main classifications: 
those who fail to make connections between 
one airline and another on an interline 
ticket; roundtrip and stop-over passengers 
who fail to leave a contact number with the 
airline at their stop-over or turn-around 
point, and local passengers who fail to 
show up at the originating station. 

During the first eight days of July no- 
shows on TWA’s routes became so numer- 
ous that the carrier tagged them as one of 
its most serious problems. TWA will con- 
duct an advertising and publicity program 
to combat the situation. 
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@ Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels... Al- 
ways dependable, 
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Increase efficiency 
of employees. 


Eliminate wracking 
of equipment. 


Save time, speed up 
production. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. NY 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 36 N. CLINTON. CHICAGO 6° ILL 
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A Smooth Take-Off ..... 
A Happy Landing ..... 





























Seal your “air power” with Fitzgerald 
gaskets—a famous and dependable name 
in gaskets the world over. 


THE FITZGERALD MFG. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 


Branches at Chicago and Los Angeles 
Canadian FITZGERALD Limited, Toronto 


— 









GASKET CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1906 








A Practical Approach to 


Tubing Tool Selection 


The first step in any tube working job is to have 
good tools — tools that make it easy to do faster and 
better work. This handy tool selector lists just a few of 
the many Imperial tools. Write for Folder 347. See 
your supply house. 


SIZE TUBING SPECIAL FEATURES CATALOG 
SERVICED OR DESCRIPTION NUMBER 


te Roller-type, with flare cut-off groove... 174-F 
%" to 1%”... .Roller-type, with flare cut-off groove... 212-F 


































Y%" to%"..... Small, pocket-size cutter............. 127-F 
gp A RE ere re 184-F 
1%” to4”..... NR ines yiwten shcai>weus 185-F 
36” to %"..... Has quick slip-on yoke.............. 193-F 
"%" to Ke" ..... Has quick slip-on yoke.............. 195-F 
Ve"to %”..... Wide range type..............e00eee 375-FS 
3%” to 2”....,For smaller range of diameters....... 93-F 
%” to %e”.....For smaller range of diameters....... 95-F 
%” to%e”..... Set of 6 spring-type benders.......... 101-F 


%”to%’..... Open-side bender. Positions anywhere 
on tube. Individual bender for each size 364-F 
%" to %”..... Heavy-duty bender outfit............. 360-F 





THE IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1204 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


IMPERIAL 
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Tube Fittings © Service Aids 
Tube Working Tools © Valves 











Feederlines Plead 
For More Mileage 


Trend towards expansion re- 
flected in applications await- 
ing CAB action. 


Expansionism has a firm grip on the 
certificated feederlines despite the fact that 
only one local carrier has been operating for 
more than a year. 

Of the seven feeders now flying, the old- 
est has already becn successful in greatly 
enlarging its system, and five more have 
bids for important route extensions pending. 
Two other local carriers which have not 
yet started operations—Wiggins Airways 
and Wisconsin Central Airlines—also have 
asked for more mileage. 
> Trunkline Comment—Many trunkline off- 
cials—a number of whom have always 
viewed feeders with skepticism—several 
years ago forecast development of a fever 
for expansion among would-be local opera- 
tors once they were certificated. 

The feeders justify thcir ambitions by 
pointing out that their systems are, without 
exception, considerably, smaller than those 
originally applied for. They state that 
more mileage is needed to sprcad costs and 
boost equipment utilization and argue that 
additional links are required to anchor their 
systems at natural traffic terminals rather 
than arbitrarily chosen points. 
> Pioneer’s Growth—If all the new routes 
applied for were granted, total route mile- 
age of existing fecderlines would probably 
more than double. In the case of the 
nation’s first local carrier, Pioncer Air Lines, 
this degree of expansion has already taken 
place. Pionecr’s AM 64 was increased from 
an original 683 miles to over 1,400 miles 
in CAB’s Texas-Oklahoma decision last 
November. 

Latest pleas for more mileage came last 
month from Challenger Airlines, which 
started service in May, and Empire Air 
Lines. Challenger (formerly Summit Air- 
ways) wants its AM 74 extended southward 
from Salt Lake City to Phoenix, Ariz., via 
Provo, Richficld, Cedar City and St. 
George, Utah, Flagstaff and Prescott, Ariz., 
and other points. Empire is seeking to push 
its AM 78 westward from Walla Walla, 
Wash., to Seattle/Tacoma and Portland, 
Ore. 
> Other Applications—Most ambitious new 
route applications from a feeder is that of 
Southwest Airways Co., which has asked 
for extensions to San Diego, Reno, Nev., 
and Yuma, Ariz., and the addition of 
around 40 more intermediate points. 
Florida Airways wants to extend its Orlando- 
Jacksonville-Tallahassee routes south to 
Miami and west to Pensacola and St. 
Petersburg. Monarch Air Lines has applied 
for a new link from Gallup, N. Mex., to 
Phoenix, Ariz. Even West Coast Airlines, 
only active local operator not seeking a 
route extension, has asked for an additional 
intermediate point. 
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> Air France—Has begun service between 
Saigon, Indo-China, and Hong Kong. . . . 
A new interline agreement with Eastern 
Air Lines permits passengers to make reser- 
vations at any EAL point for transporta- 
tion abroad via Air France. 

> American—Set a new record for air cargo 
volume during the first half of 1947. Car- 
rier’s freight (including contract operations) 
totaled 8,011,028 ton miles against 1,627,- 
714 in same 1946 pcriod; express aggre- 
gated 2,356,344 ton miles against 1,967,316; 
and mail ton miles were 3,547,050, slightly 
under the 3,571,809 reported in the first 
half of 1946. 

> BOAC-—Reports averaging more passen- 
gers per flight from New York to London 
during the ten weeks ended June 15 than 
either of its American competitors on the 
run—Pan American Airways and American 
Overseas Airlines. BOAC’s Constellations 
averaged 31.6 passengers per eastbound trip 
during the period. . . . Carrier has reduced 
airfreight rates up to 33% on its trans- 
atlantic run and up to 40% on its Balti- 
more-Bermuda flights. 

> British European Airways—This month 
will inaugurate new C-47 cargo service con- 
necting London, Brussels and Prague with 
five roundtrips weekly. 

> Eastern—Has startcd installation of new 
Wilcox VHF radio transmitter and receiver 
equipment in one of the nine EAL Constel- 
lations now flying. The equipment operates 
on 70 channels and is five times more power- 
ful than existing VHF, Eastern states. . . . 
Carrier has signed an agreement with Rail- 
way Express Agency whereby REA will 
handle all air express shipments to San 
Juan, P.R. 

> KLM — Reports signing of a Holland- 
Union of South Africa air transport agree- 
ment which probably will permit the carrier 
to provide thrice weekly service between 


CAB SCHEDULE 

















Aug. 4. Hearing on Pan American Airways ap- 
plication for service to Melbourne, Australia. 
(Docket 2881). 

Aug. 4. Oral argument in Boston-New York- 
Atlanta-New Orleans route case. (Docket 
730 et al.) 

Aug. 11. Hearing on All American Aviation’s 
mail rate case. (Docket 1906.) 

Aug. 18. Hearing in Chicago-Helicopter service 
— or from July 28. (Docket 2384 
et al. 

Sept. 2. Hearing in Latin American Certificate 
Amendment cases of Panagra and Braniff. 
(Dockets 2527 and 2622.) 

Sept. 8. Hearing on Mid-Continent’s proposed 
service between Minot, N. D.. and Regina, 
Saskatchewan. (Docket 628.) 

Sept. 8. Hearing in case involving additional 
service in California-Nevada area. Postponed 
from Aug. 25. (Docket 2109 et al.) 

Sept. 29. Hearing on Mid-Continent’s applica- 
tion for alternate Kansas City-New Orleans 
Route. (Docket 1956.) 

Oct. 7. Hearing involving additional Florida 
Area Service. Postponed from Aug. 12. 

(Docket 1668 et al.) 

Nov. 15. Hearing on Board’s Investigation of 
Consolidated Airfreight Tariff Agreement. 

(Docket 2719.) 
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Amsterdam and Johannesburg. . . . Com- 
pany plans to increase its Amsterdam-Lon- 
don flights from seven to 14 daily. 
Amsterdam-Berlin service, originally sched- 
uled to begin July 15, has been postponed 
until this month. 

> Northwest—May ask CAB permission to 
turn over its Milwaukee-Green Bay-Wausau- 
Eau Claire-Minneapolis link to Wisconsin 
Central Airlines, feeder operator. 

> Pan American—Has flown its 100,000th 
passenger between New York and Bermuda. 
Service was inaugurated in June, 1937... . 
Carrier has announced award of travel fel- 
lowships to 10 Latin American students who 
will study in the U. S. during the 1947-48 
academic year. The students will receive 
roundtrip plane passage between their homes 
and their chosen schools in this country. 
> Sabena —Set a new commercial speed 
record between New York and Brussels 
when its DC-6 (first to cross the Atlantic) 
made the run in 11] hr. 45 min. flying time 
last month. 

> Scandinavian Airlines System—Has cleared 
up its passenger backlog to Europe and ‘s 
now offering immediate eastbound reserva- 
tions, with return space guaranteed without 
waiting. 

> Trans-Canada—Will make a test installa- 
tion of a radio altimeter and collision warn- 
ing indicator on one of its aircraft shortly. 
... Negotiations with Eire may permit TCA 
to make a traffic stop at Shannon on its 
transatlantic run. 








CAB ACTION 


The Civil Aeronautics Board: 

¢ Denied National Airlines’ application for 
an exemption authorizing nonstop opera- 
tions between New York/Newark and 
Havana, Cuba, over AM 31 and between co- 
terminals Tampa and Miami, Fla., and ter- 
minal point Havana (Docket 3012). 

¢ Reissued feeder certificate of Aviation 
Enterprises, Inc., to reflect the carrier’s new 
name, Trans-Texas Airways (Docket 3015). 
¢ Approved interlocking relationships exist- 
ing as a result of the holding by Thomas 
F. Ryan, III, of the following positions: 
director, Mid-Continent Airlines; controlling 
stockholder, Quick Dusters, Inc.; managing 
director, Transport Holdings Pty., Ltd. ; 
and director, Ansett Transport Industries, 
Ltd. (Docket 2989). 








> United—Flew nearly 34,000,000 revenue 
passenger miles with its DC-6s during the 
planes’ first two months’ service on the sys 
tem. UAL had received 22 DC-6s by late 
last month and had 13 still on order. DC-6s 
were placed on the carrier’s Los Angeles- 
San Francisco-Portland-Seattle route on 
Aug. 1. 


Fleet Expansion Planned 


Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., New 
York City, which started contract cargo 
operations to Europe in May (AviaTIoNn 
News, May 26), is converting three more 
C-54Ds for the transatlantic run. The car- 
rier owns two C-54Ds, and the other three 
have been leased from the government for 
18 months, according to Raymond A. Nor- 
den, president. 
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The Approved All-Purpose DiAhess Signed 


Hand held. Safe. Dependable. 
Each signal absolutely 
Light —less than vd oz. Compact 
20-sec nt nig 
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Photo courtesy Kellogg Switchboard Co. 


KESTER Cored SOLDERS 


® The use of Kester Cored Solders in any soldering oper- 
ation is a sure sign of permanent trouble-free service and 
dependability. Kester Cored Solders are made to provide 
solder bonds that resist the strain of steady duty in every- 
thing from the most intricate electrical connections to the 
heaviest type of industrial soldering. 


® Kester Rosin-Core Solder contains a patented rosin flux 
that prevents terminal resistance. It eliminates fire-hazard 
because it will not cause corrosion or injure insulation. It 
forms clean, tight connections that hold against shocks, 
vibrations, contraction and expansion—for the life of the 
apparatus. Kester Acid-Core Solder is ideal for any general 
soldering operation. 


® Kester Cored Solders are available in a wide range of 
strand and core sizes, with the right combination of alloy 
and flux to give you the right solder for your specific job. 


® Kester experience is at your service to determine the 
best solder formula and practice for your operation. Get 
the benefit of this experience without obligation by con- 
sulting Kester engineers on any solder problem. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4206 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 39, III. 


Eastern Plant: Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 


KESTER 
ae 
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H. B. Miller, Walsh 
Resign from TWA 


H. B. Miller, TWA’s vice president in 
charge of public relations, and Richard 
Walsh, his executive assistant, have resigned 
their positions with the airline. 

Formerly director of the Navy’s public 
information with the rank of rear admiral, 
Miller joined TWA a year ago. He has not 
announced his future plans. Walsh will be- 
come assistant to B. Carroll Reese, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 

Announcement of the two resignations 
closely followed the appointment of Dale 
Armstrong, former director of Northrop Air- 
craft’s public relations, as publicity director 
of TWA (Aviation WEEK, July 14). 

Other personnel developments: 

e Air Express International Agency, Inc.— 
L. A. Cholot has been appointed vice presi- 
dent. Formerly express traffic manager of 
Pan American Airways, Cholot will have 
headquarters in New York. 

e Air Freight Forwarder Association—Harry 
A. Bowen has been named general counsel 
with offices at 412 Metropolitan Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. Until six 
months ago, Bowen was a CAB public 
counsel. 

e@ American—Walter D. Peck, director of 
route development, has been transferred 
from New York to the Washington office. 

e CAB—David E. Postle, chief of the Gen- 
eral Rules section of the Board’s Safety 
Bureau, has resigned effective Aug. 29 and 
will take a position in the aircraft industry. 
© Colonial—John P. Jones has become super- 
intendent of Bermuda operations. 

e@ National—Robert E. Wieland, NAL’s 
special representative in Cuba, has been 
elected treasurer of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of Cuba, a new organization pat- 
terned after the Air Transport Association 
of America. 

@ Northeast—George F. Scott has been 
named general traffic and sales manager 
following the resignation of Warren H. 
Smith, general sales manager. Scott had 
been general traffic manager since March, 
1946. 

@ Slick—W. F. Rogers, former UNRRA di- 
rector of transportation for the Balkans, has 
been appointed assistant to Earl F. Slick, 
president of the airfreight line. 

© United—T. Lee, Jr., has become director 
of education and training. He will also serve 
as personnel manager for the carrier’s Chey- 
enne maintenance base. 


Frye in New Post 


Jack Frye, former president of TWA, 
has been named president of General Ani- 
line & Film Corp., replacing George W. 
Burpee, who resigned recently. Frye be- 
came chairman of General Aniline’s board 
of directors last April, shortly after leaving 
TWA following disagreement with the poli- 
cies of the airline’s majority stockholder, 
Howard Hughes. 
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Yes... buy today at WAA big-bargain prices and 
take advantage of huge savings on these top- 
quality Aircraft Components. Thousands and 
thousands of general replacement parts, hard- 
ware items, tires and tubes, instruments, engines 
and engine parts, etc., are being offered. This is 
an opportunity to fill your present needs and 
stock up for future use. Purchasing of this equip- 
ment has been simplified to a high degree. Ap- 
proved Distributors have been appointed by the 
War Assets Administration on a basis of their 
technical knowledge, experience, and ability to 
serve you intelligently—and quickly. These Ap- 
proved Distributors are conveniently located 
across the United States. Why not visit your 
nearest Approved Distributor and get acquainted? 
Write to the Office of Aircraft and Electronics 
Disposal, War Assets Administration, 425 
Second Street, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. for 
a complete list of Approved Distributors. 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham «+ Boston - Charlotte 

Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Denver « Detroit + Grand Prairie, 
Tex. » Helena «+ Houston « Jacksonville + Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock 
Los Angeles « Louisville » Minneapolis + Nashville « New Orleans > New 
York » Omaha - Philadelphia « Portland, Ore. - Richmond « Salt Lake City 
St. Lovis + San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane + Tulsa 


Customer Service Centers ix these and many other cities 1271 
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PRINTED TAPE 


— For Parts” Marking — 
TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 


Huber Bidg., York, Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT : 
BUSINESS : 

‘ UNDISPLAYED 

60¢ a Line, Minimum 4 Lones. 





payable in advance. 


words. 


vance for 4 consecutive insertions. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 


"OPPORTUNITIES" 


RATES—— 


To figure ad-° 
vance payments count 6 average words as a line. 

Positions Wanted (full or part time individual 
salaried employment only) % the above rates 


Bow Numbers—Care of publication New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco offices count as 10 


Discount of 10% if full payment is made in ad- 


: EQUIPMENT 
: USED OR RESALE 

DISPLAYED 

Individual Spaces with border rules for prominent 
display and advertisements. 

The advertising rate is $9.06 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a contract 
basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 

An advertising inch is measured %” vertically 
on a column—3 columns—36 inches to a page. 























POSITIONS VACANT 


LICENSED A & E mechanic thoroughly famil- 

iar and experienced in radio, electrical sys- 
tem and maintenance of single-engine Beech, 
model D178, P-W 450 engine. Prefer man with 
automotive interest and background. Give full 
details of experience and names of previous 
employers indicating Beech owners. Stewart 
oe Inc., 3209 E. Washington, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


AIRFREIGHT LINE starting in Columbia, 

South America. Need experienced airplane 
mechanics, engine mechanics; electrical, pro- 
peller, instrument, and sheet metal specialists. 
Martin PBM experienced preferred but not 
necessary. Also need former PBM engineering 
officer. Give full details in reply. P 1460, Avia- 
tion Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


SALES AGENCY—An opportunity to build a 

business of your own under the direction of 
a national aviation sales organization. Un- 
usually high earnings possible (Upwards of 
$1000 per month). You must have sales ability, 
be willing to work hard and sincerely believe 
in the future of aviation. Sale of planes or 
equipment not involved. Five to ten thousand 
dollars required depending on the territory. 
A knowledge of aviation is helpful but you 
must not now be a flight operator. Only one 
appointment open from each non-competitive 
market area. Give full particulars of your 
background and how you can be reached by 
telephone to arrange a preliminary interview. 
National Flight System, Suite 1112-A, 610 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TRANSPORT PILOT. Former naval aviator. 

Special instrument pilot attached to Navy 
department to fly admirals and congressional 
committees. Desires position as pilot with cor- 
poration or individual. Age 27. Commercial 
pilot—single and multi-engine, land and sea 
instrument rating. Over 3300 hours. Have 
flown all U. 8S, airways, Alaska, Canada, Mex- 
ico and South America. Would consider posi- 





























tion outside U.S. PW 1385, Aviation Week, 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
EXPERIENCED PROJECT engineer wishes 


new connection. Familiar with CAA and mili- 
tary requirements. Desires project or design 
position. Fully competent to organize and 
persue project from conception to completion. 
Best references. Age 40. PW 1459, Aviation 
Week, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT Pilot over 6000 hours. 

All ratings on twin and 4 engine equipment. 
12 years experience. Captain on domestic and 
international airlines. Qualified for any type 





of pilots position. Best of references. No acci- 
dents. Married, reliable, age 37. Desires posi- 
tion as company pilot. PW 1461, Aviation 


Week, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


FOR SALE 


Noorduyn Norseman for sale 
Only 400 hours total time A&E. No time since 
recovered and majored. Excellent condition. 
Floats available. $8,500.00 or make us an offer. 
International Aero Factors, Lockheed Air Ter- 
minal, Burbank, California. 
For Sale. 1946 Ercoupe 

Ferry time only. Hangared. Make offer S.C. 
Aero Sales, Wade Hampton Hotel, Columbia, 
8. C. 

















1946 Piper Cub 
Total time only 35 hours. Owner needs money. 
Details, write Aero Brokerage, Warners, N. Y. 


WANTED 








aerodynamicists 
an 

dynamic 
analysts 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONN. 


Experienced Aerodynamicists and Dynamic 
Analysts are needed for highly analytical 
work on advanced designs of high-speed 
aircraft. There is important developmental 
work to be done in performance, stability 
and control analysis. Equally important 
is the analysis of flutter, vibrations, and 
dynamic landing loads. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT, leader in 
the field of aircraft development, offers 
these vitally important positions to quali- 
fied engineers. 


WRITE NOW! Give full particulars as to 
experience and education. A college tran- 
script should be included. 


Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. 














DIRECTOR OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Medivm sized aircraft company in East 
wants an experienced executive to assume 
all responsibility in formulating and execut- 
ing company personnel policies. Only men 
with proper qualifications and_ substantial 
experience will be considered. Salary _com- 
mensurate with these requirements. Please 
write stating age, education and previous ex- 
perience in detail, including companies 
worked for, position, exact nature of duties 
and rates of compensation. Include refer- 
ences and salary desired. Full details must 
be submitted in first letter. Your reply will 
be treated in strict confidence. 
P-1430, Aviation Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 














COMPLETE AIRLINE FOR SALE 


Sale price includes the following. 
Franchise for 853 miles of intrastate 
route, three Cessna UC 78's in excel- 
lent condition one BT-13-A above aver- 
age, Spare parts include four spare en- 
gines, one unlicensed UC78, new metal 
prop governors, fuel pumps, tires etc. 
Office space, field rights, gasoline and 
oil contracts and office equipment. An 
excellent opportunity for three or four 
young pilots that want to own their air- 


line. Full price $27,500.00 


BO-1307, Aviation Week 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 














WAR SURPLUS WINGS 
500 Ryan PT22 Trainer Wings 
A-1 Condition In Crates 
50 BT 13 Wings 
$50.00 each—While They Last 
11915 So. Alameda Los Angeles 
Phone LAfayette 5073 











AIRCRAFT CONSULTING SERVICE 


Engineering, Economic & Business Consulting in 

Airline Operations, Aircraft Manufacture & allied 

activities. Financial, Management and Industrial 

Surveys. 

H. E. Weihmiller, Director Executive 7203 
402 Hibbs Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 








One DC-3 passenger and one freight. 
Send full details to W 1471, Aviation Week, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


New text “Principles of High Speed Flight” 
$2.50. Transonic and supersonic aerodynamics, 
turboprops, turbojets, ramjets, rockets. Table 
of contents, free on request. Southeastern 
Research Inst., Inc., Box 1331, Atlanta, Ga. 
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LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


Suite 452, 815-15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Patent and Trade-Mark Practice before U. S. 
Patent Office, Validity and _ infringement 
Investigations and Opinions. 

Booklet and form "Evidence of Conception" 
forwarded upon request. 





SCHOOLS 




















* a 
Rising Sun =xcor 


ESTABLISHED 19309 AERONAUTICS 
"Built Upon the Success of it's Graduates" 
GOVT. C.A.A. and VETERAN APPROVED 

ENROLL NOW FOR NEXT CLASS. 

2206-16 E. HUNTINGDON ST., PHILA., PA. 
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AVAILABLE NOW! THOUSANDS 


OF DIFFERENT ALL NEW 


Large users of aircraft parts, in both 
domestic and foreign fields, can 
save time and money by using this 
source of supply. The Commercial 
Surplus Sales Company carries many 
thousands of different all new AN 
standard aircraft parts in stock, 
available for immediate delivery. 
General classifications of materials 
are listed below, but there are many 
additional items of components and 
raw stocks that are included in the 
complete stock list. Write for your 


copy today! 


e BEARINGS . BOXES (JUNCTION) . BUSHINGS 

BULBS . CABLE . CLAMPS . CANVAS . CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

% CLIPS . CONDUIT . CONDUIT ASSEMBLIES . CONNECTORS 
COUPLINGS . COVERS (BOX) . CROSS . DUCT (HEATER) 

DUCT (DE-ICER) . ELBOWS . FASTENERS . FERRULES 

‘FITTINGS . FUSES . GAUGES . HINGES . HOSE(RUBBER) 
_JUMPERS . LAMPS . LIGHTS . NIPPLES . NUTS (BOOTS, 
ELASTIC,PEM) . PINS(COTTER) . PLUGS . PUMPS 

REDUCERS . RELAYS ° RIVETS (EXPLOSIVE, PLAIN) 

RIVNUTS . RECEPTACLES + SCREWS ° SLEEVES 

SHEET (RUBBER) e SOCKETS . SPACERS . STRAPS 

SWITCHES . SWIVELS ° TEES . TERMINALS 

THERMOCOUPLES . THIMBLES . TURNBUCKLES . UNIONS 

VALVES . WASHERS . WHEELS(CONTROL) . WIRE . ZIPPERS 


ar 


WRITE ON YOUR COMPANY © | 
LETTERHEAD FOR STOCK LIST. °°) 253 #Sed = Watch this space every month for 
QUANTITY USERS ONLY! : ate S rst: feature offers in aircraft hardware, 


components and raw stocks. 


< 1458 ALL NEW 
THE COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. gg4 “TURBO SUPER CHARGERS 


2401 FREDERICK AVE. - BALTIMORE 23, MD. 
Available for immediate delivery. 


Manufactured by General Electric 
and Allis-Chalmers. Packed in 
original wood cases. Write for 
complete information. 
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R-2000-7°s $3280.00 Each 


**No time since Army overhaul” (No Exchange) 
Large number available 


Parts For R-2000-7’s and R-1830-92’s. All parts and Engines Packaged for Long Time Storage and 

Export. 

MEM 0@: Weare handling increasing quantities and types of engines and engine parts. Rapid in- 
ventory changes prevent keeping up with our stock in these ads. For your greatest ad- 
vantage we strongly recommend that you 

KEEP US INFORMED OF YOUR NEEDS 
STEWARD-DAVIS COMPANY, 13501 S. Western Avenue, Gardena, Calif. 


CABLE: STEDAV. Phone: Plymouth 5-5144 or MEnlo 4-4579 








FOR SALE 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS i Sa 
WAR ASSETS SURPLUS pia oe ae 


Astoria, L. I., New York 


Propellers and Overhaul Parts Special Tools 2 s . 
Carburetors and Overhaul Parts Test Equipment © Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, 
Engine Accessories and Overhaul Parts Hangar Equipment Accessories and Ground Equip- 
Magnetos and Overhaul Parts Aircraft Engines ment. 
Porachutes e Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engine 
Parts, Accessories and Compon- 
Write or Telephone Your Requests ents. 


EIGHTH AIR DEPOT, INC. © P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, 


Accessories and Components. 


Agent for W.A.A. e ALSO e 
937 N. E. FIRST AVE. SEBRING AIR TERMINAL @ Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts 
MIAMI, FLA. SEBRING, FLA. and Accessories. 





e P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts. 
Accessories and Components 
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(many of which are interchange- 


F Ni S T U M E N T S$ able with R-2000-7-9-1 1 Engines). 


Alege hk rh 3 AAR. Ro AS A replete dla These inventories ae available for 
STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY inspection at our warehouses at 
Hangar 35, Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. |., N. Y. Garden City 8753 Astoria, L. I., New York, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa and Fort Worth, Texas and 








offered FOB these points for domestic 


shipment at very attractive prices. 
jects on. which the pilot. is examined. Typical smuttiple choice” ‘and LL BE GIVEN 
‘“‘map”’ examinations in the appendix. ; $400 (Revised Ed.) — Tae ee GaLEs FOn COTATI 
the written examination for fight instructor rating. New typleal Maltin DIRECTED TO THE ATTENTION OF 
Choice questions with answers included. $4.00 postpaid or C.0.D THE SUPERINTENDENT OF STORES 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: New edition contains ‘Multiple AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS 
Choice’’ examinations on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft and Theory 











of Flight, Engines and CAR. Something you cannot afford to be with- 
out. $3.00 postpaid. 





AERONAUTICAL TRAINING by Zweng. (For Private and Com- 
mercial Pilots) includes new map problems and ‘‘Typical Multiple 
Choice Examinations’, only $3.00. 


ll call nd a ta Petsm ™ | TT A NTT) 
PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. A-3 
12021 Ventura Bivd. @ NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 























SURPLUS 
Jacoel 
Cable Splicer 


Production type will 
accommodate th im - 
bles or bushings from 
1/16th of an inch to 
5/16ths, in diameter 
of cable. Prices great- 
ly reduced for quick 


WANT TO BUY 


ONE DC-3 PASSENGER 
ONE DC-3 FREIGHT 


Good condition no major accidents. Princi- 
pals only. State NC number owner empty 
weight (no oil). Total hours airframe before 
and after conversion. Total hours engines 
and propellors—and since major. Type 
radios and if crystal controlled state num- 
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~ <+ ce nen 


es ee 
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sale ber of channels, 12 or 24 volt. Picture of 
Jacoel exterior and agg ae og —¥ meer 
. passenger seats. Are fresh air ducts an 
es 3 Cable Splicing FE dg inl Bang oe te ee et al passenger door installed? Date last flown 
Equipment Co. Used—good condition Used—good condition & where available for inspection. Price. 
Department A $12.95 EACH $9.50 EACH Any other remarks. 
Bocca 1109 South Broad St. PRICES nee sad INDIANAPOLIS. IND. W-1471, Aviation Week 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. AMERICAN SURPLUS "PRODUCTS co. 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
537 WN. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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HANDLING 















USERS: 
Curtiss-Wright 
Boeing, Bell 
Republic 
Consolidated 
Lockheed 
Douglas 
etc. 


KRANE KAR’S fast, flexible performance 
speeds aviation materials handling, cuts 
time and labor, reduces costs. Used in air- 
Plane production . .. handling jig sections 
in erection and handling steel for these jig 
sections; unloading equipment from freight 
cars; loading aircraft assemblies and spare 
parts on cars; lifting, moving, and rearrang- 
ing production equipment, raw materials, 
etc.; for building maintenance and repair. 
Write for Bulletin No. 69. 


JME ORIGINAL SWING BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
& WITY FRONT-WHEEL ORIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 
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Which of these 4 
McGraw-HillBooks 
willhelp youmost? 














THE AVIATION 
MECHANICS 


Engine Manual 


With Questions and 
Answers 











By J. W. Vale, Jr., formerly Director of Technical 
Training for the Northrop Aeronautical Institute—Division 
of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 757 pp., 5% x 8%, 541 illus., 
$5.00. Provides the information required to qualify the 
aircraft engine mechanic for a mechanic’s rating. Covers 
the most vital facts of engine theory and modern me- 
chanic’s practices from the point of view of the mainte- 
nance, overhaul, and flight mechanical problems, in both 
shop and field. 


AIRPORTS: DESIGN, 
CONSTRUCTION AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By H. K. Glidden, District Airport Manager, C.A.A. in 
Idaho, H. F. Law, Manager, Washington National Air- 
port, and J. E. Cowles, Chief, Airport Design Unit, First 
Region, C.A.A. 662 pp. 6 x 9, 150 illus. $7.00. Covers 
all aspects of airport design, construction, and manage- 
ment. Gives you an accurate knowledge of an airport's 
component parts and the basic principles underlying the 
functional operation and management of an airport. 


AIRCRAFT LAYOUT AND 
DETAIL DESIGN 


By N. H. Anderson, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. Second 
Edition. 437 pp., 5% x 8%, 403 illus., $4.50. Covers 
the three main subjects with which every good aircraft 
layout man must be familiar: Descriptive Geometry, 
Detail Design, and Fitting Analysis. Offers valuable 
material on the design of forgings and on sand, permanent 
mold, and die castings. Principles of equilibrium, the 
mechanical properties of materials, and the plotting of 
bending moment and shear diagrams are also covered. 


EXPLOSION AND 
COMBUSTION PROCESSES 
IN GASES 


By W. Jost, Professor at the Physical Chemistry Institute, 
University of Leipzig. Translated by Huber O. Croft, 
Head of Department of Mechanical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 621 pp., 6 x 9, 277 illus., $7.50. A 
translation of the classic German work on jet propulsion. 
Presents the experimental and theoretical facts underly- 
ing explosion and combustion processes in gases. Pro- 
vides a broad theoretical basis, as well as a detailed de- 
scription of recent experimental work, allowing the physi- 
cal chemist to form his own conclusion independently of 
the theories of the author. 


See them 10 days FREE ¢ Mail Coupon 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.¥.C. 18 

Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ free 

examination on approval. In 10 days, I will pay 

for books, plus few cents postage, or return them 

postpaid. 

oO a Aviation Mechanic’s Engine Manual, 
5. 


0 Glidden, Law, and Cowles—<Airports: Design, 
Construction, and Management, $7.00 ° 

0 Anderson—Aircraft Layout and Detail Design, 
4.50 


0) Jost—Explosion and Combustion Processes in 
Gases, $7.50 
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For Canadian price write McGraw-Hill Company 
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EDITORIAL 








Progress in the Battle for Safety 


Cheering progress reports come from the airlines on 
new collision warning devices. But it will still be another 
tough winter. 

Civil Aeronautics Board is circulating a suggested regu- 
lation which would require installation of electronic 
terrain indicators by January 1. The devices must show 
absolute clearance of the aircraft above terrain and set 
off a visual or audible signal in the cockpit when the air- 
craft dips below the minimum. 

This proposal was recommended by President Tru- 
man’s Air Safety Commission and we believe it should 
be required by the proposed date. It is the one positive 
step which airlines can take now to insure safer flying. 

There are gratifying indications that several airlines 
will not wait for the CAB requirement. They are push- 
ing ahead on their own, after too long a period of inactiv- 
ity by the industry generally. 

TWA, which already has electronic altimeters, con- 
tinues installation of Hughes-adapted equipment bought 
from war surplus. 

Continental has ordered the Hughes equipment. 
Several others are considering it. 

American and Pan American are at work. 

United has announced purchase of 200 RCA elec- 
tronic altimeters to equip its fleet before winter. As 
reported elsewhere in this issue of AviaTION WEEK, the 
RCA unit weighs only 30 pounds. An alarm may be set 
at any range up to 8,000-ft. below and ahead of the 
plane. Lights and an indicator needle report to the 
pilot. 

Although it was no surprise to observers of the keenly 
competitive air transport industry, the unexpected an- 
nouncement of the TWA collision warning indicator set 
off a series of petty outbursts. Instead of giving credit to 
the first airline to make such an earnest effort to do some- 
thing about collisions, some competitors sniped and 
struggled against any move to prevent accidents like 
American Overseas Airlines’ mountain crash in New- 


foundland, analyzed by CAB the other day. 
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Neither TWA nor United represent their equipment 
as perfect. But it certainly is far better than nothing at 
all. The President’s Safety Commission has agreed, by 
approving both, along with one or two others. 

It is true that terrain clearance indicators are only a 
partial answer to air safcty. But the type of accidents 
they will minimize is among the worst and most fre- 
quent. Speedy action to equip our airliners will do much 
to restore public confidence in air transport that has been 
shaken by slow-moving CAA, sensational Congressional 
investigations and a tendency on the part of the airlines 
themselves to wait for something better instead of mak- 
ing use of what is available now. 

Current Army, Navy and Congressional thinking is 
turning to the use of radar as the basic tool of a modern 
airways system capable of handling all-weather opera- 
tions and heavy traffic density. Sooner or later CAA 
and its anti-radar group will simply have to cry uncle to 
the inevitable. In typical CAA fashion, it will probably 
be later—years later. 

Nevertheless, terrain clearance indicators are here. We 
accept the word of the President’s Commission for it 
that any of several are adequate. The industry gives 
every indication of meeting its obligation to the public 
to install them as soon as money can buy them and me- 
chanics can install them. 

Even so, we cannot expect miracles. It will be another 
expensive winter. There will be far more canceled 
schedules than the public now expects. Many hopes for 
improved service next winter, roused by Congressional 
investigations last spring, have vanished in legislative 
bombast and government red tape. 

When the chips were down Congress slashed air 
safety funds to ribbons, leaving the airlines with about 
the same outmoded airways they flew last winter, while 
piling up huge deficits from bad crash publicity and shat- 


tered schedules. 
ROBERT H. WOOD 
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GOOD BEARINGS 


made better by 


Advanced Design... 





A liberal oil groove assures 
positive roll-end lubrication 








Design makes a decisive contribution to the dependable 
performance of Bower Roller Bearings. An important feature 
in Bower design is the oil groove which insures against oil 
failure at the critical point where the roll head operates 
against the cone flange. This oil groove serves as a reservoir of 
lubricant into which the outer edge of the roll dips 
continuously—automatically carrying a constant 
supply of oil or grease across the contact area. It is one of 
the many engineering advancements in Bower Roller 
Bearings achieved through the close cooperation 
between Bower engineers and manufacturers. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 








ROLLER BEARINGS 
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VHF RIW0 











FIRST CHOICE ry 
for Down-to-Earth Dependability 


For dependable, trouble-free service, the Bendix Type 
MR-71B VHF Receiver is “tops” for ground stations. 
This ultra-sensitive receiver provides radio-telephone 
and MCW reception ona single crystal-controlled channel, 
in the frequency range from 118 to 132 megacycles. 
Highly efficient noise limiter and electronic squelch assure 
maximum usability. The chassis and power supply are 
completely self-contained—there is no crowding—no 
overheating problem. Now you can have the extra econ- 
omy, efficiency and dependability of Bendix VHF —with- 
out delay. Write, wire or phone for complete details today. 


MR-71R VHF FIXED FREQUENCY RECEIVER 





— a ow — 























REAR VIEW (Dust Cover Removed) 


All components are of highest quality, 
conservatively rated to assure long, 
trouble-free operation. Power and audio 
transformers are hermetically sealed. This 
unit, designed for standard 19” rack- 
mounting, measures on/y 1014” high by 9” 
deep, including the built-in power supply. 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


THE NEW "SPARK PLUG 






This new BG spark plug, one of a series designed and 
privately owned and other light aircraft, is a fitting cor 
to the world renowned BS RBI9R _— plug used By 


same ceramic insulating m 
transport aircraft plug, the RBIOR, and 
is engineered to provide long service life, 
low maintenance cost, high performance 
and unsurpassed dependability. 












=| The BS 707SR has been 


approved by Continental 





Motors as standard equipment on 
engines for privately owned and 


other light aircraft. 


The BS 707SR is now in use on 






North American’s NAvion, one of the = 





fastest, finest, all purpose private planes. 


136 West 52nd Street, New _vork 19, N. Y. 
RS OF BOTH CERAMIC-INSULATED AND MICA INSULATED AVIATION SPARK PLUGS 
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The General Electric TG- 
180 jet engine shown above 
develops the equivalent of 
5000 b.p.—air speeds well 
over 500 m.p.hb. Right, an 
artist's conception of a jet 
engine interior shows, left to 
right, many-bladed compres- 
sion assembly, shaft, nozzle 
diaphragm and turbine 


wheel—precision components. 


built by Thompson Products. 





Nearly 2000 vanes, blades and buckets go into the various jet engine 
components built by Thompson Products for the TG-180. The rotor 
compressor assembly pictured here is being lowered into a testing pit 
where it is whirled at high speeds during final inspection. 








CLEVELAND 





DETROIT 


2000 years ago! 


HE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF JET PROPULSION 
have been known since Hero of Alexandria, 130 
years B.C., designed a primitive engine to operate a toy. 


In the centuries following, many inventors and engi- 
neers tried to perfect a workable jet engine, but failed 
because materials could not be found that would stand 
up under intense heat and heavy centrifugal strains. 


A never-ending search for high-strength, heat-resist- 
ing alloys, and better methods to turn them into preci- 
sion parts for modern jet engines, has been an important 
part of Thompson research and engineering. 


Just as Thompson improvements in parts design and 
engineering have contributed to increased operating life 
and efficiency of reciprocating engines, so will jet propul- 
sion engines benefit by continued Thompson research. 


D Purvutter 


LOS ANGELES «+ ST. CATHERINES, ONTARIO 
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How rubber can stretch an airplane 


HE AIRLINES have maintained 

schedules with De-Icer protection 
for fifteen years. Business men can 
“*stretch’’ the utility of their own 
planes the same way. 

For B. F. Goodrich engineers have 
worked with the manufacturers of 
practically every plane of twin-engine 
size and larger to develop custom- 
built De-Icers for each model. The 
manufacturers now build De-Icer 
plumbing right into all these planes. 
Today, De-Icers specially made for 
each of these planes are as easy to 
order as a new airplane tire. 
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Two main advantages to owners 
and pilots result: 1) increased availabil- 
ity—De-Icers help insure completed 
trips, eliminate delays due to icing 
conditions; 2) added safety—De-Icers 
keep the leading edges of wing and 
tail clean of ice, permit normal flying. 

A CAA requirement for airlines, 
De-Icers have proved to be the best 
ice-removal device ever developed 
for airplanes. They protect all lead- 
ing edges. They're light weight, yet 
tough. And they're tailored for the 
individual requirements of each 
plane model. 


With the plumbing for De-Icers 
already built in, the cost of De-Icer 
installation is low . . . usually only 
1% to 2% of the plane's total value. 
That's cheap insurance. A network 
of B. F. Goodrich distributors with 
complete facilities for installing and 
servicing De-Icers for all private 
owners completes the picture. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronautical 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


Tracing cloth 
that defies’ 
time 





@ The renown of Imperial as the finest In 
Tracing Cloth goes back well over half a 
century. Draftsmen all over the world prefer 
it for the uniformity of its high transparency 
and ink-taking surface and the superb quality 
of its cloth foundation. 

Imperial takes erasures readily, without 
damage. It gives sharp contrasting prints of 
even the finest lines. Drawings made on 
Imperial over fifty years ago are still as 
good as ever, neither brittle nor opaque, 

If you like a duller surface, for clear, hard 
pencil lines, try Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth, 
It is good for ink as well. 


IMPERIAL 
TRACING 
CLOTH 
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THERE’S BEEN A BIG DROP IN HOWITZERS 


N. telling what the Army Air 


Forces will do next with the Packet. 





They’ ve transported Airborne Troops 
and Air Transportable Infantry. They ve 
towed gliders, carried weapons and 
cargo on maneuvers that are setting 
the pattern for the swift mobility of 
our peacetime army. 





The Packet has carried jeeps, trucks, 
even helicopters. 


Now, through the ingenious appli- 
cation of ribbon parachutes, a Packet 
can deliver a 75 mm. howitzer — by 
air — ready for action to forces de- 
ployed on the ground. Engineers of the 
Air Materiel Command rig a small 
“extractor” *chute and a 90-foot 
ribbon ’chute to the gun. The little 
one pulls the cargo load backward 
through the big rear doors of the 
Packet. Once in the clear, the big 
chute blossoms and the load of more 
than a ton floats safely to earth. 


This method, the AAF has an- 
nounced, makes possible air-delivery of 
cargo limited only by the size of the 
Packet’s large rear doors. 





The spectacular abilities of the 
Packet have made it a highly efficient 
tool in the hands of cooperating Air 
Forces and Ground Forces. 

They are abilities conceived by 
Fairchild engineers — abilities that 
stem from a quarter century of avia- 
tion experience that creates ‘the touch 
of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


airchild Aircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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THE HEART OF THE REPUBLIC = 
THUNDERJET AILERON CONTROL SYSTEM 


IS THE ELE CTR OL POWER BOOST CONTROL VALVE 


Tue Power Boost con- 
TROL VALVE developed by 
- ELECTROL for the REPUBLIC 
THUNDERJET P-84 aileron 
control system is another ex-. 
ample of the use of ELECTROL 
| | Geaductscaibigun desea tabtity 


is essential. 





CYLINDERS e SELECTOR 
VALVES e FOLLOW-UP 
VALVES e CHECK VALVES 
RELIEF VALVES e HAND 
PUMPS e POWERPAKS 


LANDING GEAR OLEOS 
SOLENOID VALVES 
ON-OFF VALVES e SERVO 
CYLINDERS e TRANSFER 
VALVES e CUT-OUT 
VALVES e SPEED CONTROL INCORPORATED 


FOR BETTER HYDRAULIC DEVICES 
KINGSTON, NEW YORK 
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CHARGE TO CHANGE-Aviation attention fo- 
cused on Capitol Hill and the charges of Howard 
Hughes against Sen. Owen Brewster has been partially 
diverted to a change in the Government’s aviation ad- 
ministration—John R. Alison for William A. M. Burden 
as Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Air. Somewhere 
along the line in the closing days of Congress, the selec- 
tion of George A. Stone, of Columbus, Ohio, picked 
some months ago to succeed Burden, ran into opposi- 
tion. His name never went to Congress. 

Appointment of Alison was a complete surprise. In- 
dustry scrutiny of his background relieved some of the 
puzzlement. In addition to an excellent war record as 
an airman, Alison worked with Commerce Secretary 
Harriman when the latter was Ambassador to Moscow. 
Although Alison has never held a civilian aviation post 
that could be considered a training ground for his new 
job, there is some opinion this might be an asset. He 
could bring a fresh approach and no prejudices to a 
badly muddled situation. 


NO COMFORT FOR CAA—One thing seems ap- 
parent. His appointment should bring no end to the 
pressure on CAA. Administrator T. P. Wright re- 
portedly desires to deal only with Secretary Harriman 
on aviation matters. At a recent joint CAA-Army-in- 
dustry conference, Wright asked an industry member 
to work with the Army representatives as “I don’t get 
along with them very well.” Alison, in the regular 
Army before the war, served as a colonel in the AAF. 


BREWSTER’S BOOMERANG~As the Hughes in- 
vestigation bumbles along like a man finding something 
he never knew he lost, Washington observers more and 
more are coming to the belief that if Maine’s Owen 
Brewster, in stirring up the inquiry, thought he was 
throwing his hat in the ring for the Republican vice- 
presidential nomination, he actually was throwing a 
boomerang. 

Although Brewster is not a member of the investi- 
gating subcommittee, he has turned up as one of the 
main figures by virtue of Hughes’ charges that the 
Maine Senator used the threat of an investigation to 
try to force a TWA-Pan American Airways merger. The 
fact that merger discussions took place at the time 
Hughes said they did, and that Brewster has been a 
long-time friend of Pan American, and that Brewster 
did try to persuade Hughes to embrace the chosen in- 
strument proposal, all add up to a possible uncom- 
fortable future for Brewster's political ambitions. 

With the investigation rambling all over the air 
map, Hughes’ troubles with T'WA, and vice-versa, are 
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part of the picture. TWA never has received the sec- 
ond $5,000,000 Hughes loan, nor the RFC loan which 
Hughes said he would attempt to negotiate when he 
reorganized the company last spring. On top of reports 
that the Hughes ready cash is running low, comes strong 
indications of a growing interest in TWA by the duPont 
family. This interest lends further significance to the 
moving of TWA New York and Washington offices to 
Wilmington scheduled for early fall. 


SECRET AS A PARTY LINE—Further light has 
been shed on the manner in which the investigation 
is being conducted, leaving little doubt as to the mo- 
tives which prompted it. Elliott Roosevelt, star of the 
show before Hughes appeared on the scene, asked who 
had released to the newspapers the itemized account 
of entertainment expenses of Hughes press agent John 
W. Meyer, which were given to the subcommittee in 
“secret” session. Chairman Homer Ferguson said “I 
haven’t any idea.” Actually, the list of expenses was 
mimeographed and handed to press representatives by 
committee clerks. 


CHANGE IN SAFETY—While the Alison appoint- 
ment and the Hughes investigation vied for attention, 
the Presidential Air Safety Board was slipping out of 
the limelight. The change that characterized other 
aviation developments has been manifest here, too. 
After a hot start, the Board has cooled off. Some close 
to the scene say it has bogged down. CAB Chairman 
James M. Landis insisted the board remain at work all 
summer, but slow recent progress may be due to his 
preocupation with other duties. 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION-—The state of change 
in the armed services following the merger was to be 
expected, but not the extent to which it has gone. The 
Navy is not voluble, and a trifle chagrined about it, 
but carrier pilots have resigned their Navy commis- 
sions to accept commissions in the new, autonomous 
U. S. Air Force. One was an Annapolis graduate and 
a lieutenant commander. He is now a lieutenant colonel 
in USAF. Air Forces reports it has processed several 
pilots who resigned Navy commissions and accepted 
commissions in the Air Force Reserve. A further indig- 
nity to the Navy point of view is that Joe Foss, Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor winner and former Marine 
pilot, is now Commander of the South Dakota Air 
National Guard, part of the USAF. 

The transfer from the sea-borne to the air-borne air 
force is just a trickle, but it may grow. 








DEPENDABLE 
AIRBORNE COMMUNICATION— 
AND NAVIGATION 






CAA Approved Type Certificate No. 1360. 





For cross-country flight operation A.R.C. offers es 
the R-11A Range Receiver, which with the L-10 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Loop, C-16 and C-18 Control Units and A-12 

Antenna provides a dependable, compact com- A.R.C. RECEIVER 

munication receiver and navigation instrument. TYPE R-11A 
The loop attachment is ideal for direction find- 

ing and homing, while the receiver, with special FREQUENCY RANGE 

A.R.C, noise-suppressing circuitry, gives new clarity eaten 

and strength of reception over distances up to 250 TUNING ACCURACY 

miles. If no loop operation is contemplated, the V4 % 

R-11 Receiver is available at a lower cost. SENSITIVITY 


The system described above meets basic com- 
munication and navigation needs for cross-country 
flying. Other A.R.C. units may be added as re- 
quired, to make possible VHF Reception and 
Transmission, and to use the Omni-Directional and 
Visual-Aural Ranges now being installed by the 
CAA on a country-wide basis. For full information 
on A.R.C. units and systems, see your Authorized 
A.R.C. Distributor, or write direct. 


2 microvolts or better 
throughout the band. 


SELECTIVITY 
Signal 30 db. down at 3 
KC off resonance, and 60 

db. down at 5 KC 
off resonance. 


AUDIO OUTPUT 
Over 500 milliwatts into 
300 ohms load. (Two 
headsets.) 


WEIGHT 
8.8 pounds (Including 
Shockproof Mounting). 


AUTHORIZED 7 DISTRIBUTORS 
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Remmert-Warner Air Service 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Baker-Eberle Aviation Corp. 
Detroit, Michigan ‘ 


. 


eit me se sc RE ARN sos ve none 


Buffalo Aeronautical Corp. 
Buffalo, New York 


Aeronautical Electronics, Inc. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Servaire Corp. of New England 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


Pacific Airmotive Co. 
Glendale, California 


Southwest Airmotive Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


Dayton Airadio, Inc. 
Vandalia, Ohio 


Skymotive 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


Miami Aeromarine 
Miami, Florida 


Aeronautical Radio Manufacturing Co. 
Mineola, Long Island, N.Y. 


Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Pionrad International Ltd. 
New York, N.Y. 


(Foreign except Canada) 


Commercial Electronics Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


National Electronics Laboratories, Inc. 
Alexandria, Virginia 
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NEWS DIGEST 








DOMESTIC 


Boeing B-29 “Pacusan Dreamboat” broke 
two closed-course distance records: 6,213 
miles over a Patterson Field-Benson, Ariz. 
course averaging 277 mph. and 8,855 miles 
over a Patterson Field-Andrews Field, Md.- 
Tucson, Ariz. Triangular course averaging 
227 mph. Lt. Col. Olbert F. Lassiter, AAF 
Strategic Air Command, flew both missions. 

Frank H. Russell, organizer of the Manu- 
facturers Aircraft Association in 1917, died 
at Newtown, Pa. He organized the origi- 
nal Wright Company in 1909, served as 
president of Burgess Aeroplane Co. In 
1911, vice president and director of Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Co. and in the same 
capacity at the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 

CAA Administrator T. P. Wright signed 
the revised Federal-aid airport program for 
the construction or improvement of 908 
airports at a cost to the government of $66,- 
569,590 with local or state sponsors provid- 
ing an additional $70,235,095. 

Air Force Association will publish Air 
Force Magazine, produced during the past 
year by Phillip Andrews Publishing Co. 

Dr. A. C. Krueger has joined the staff of 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Mineola, 
New York as supervising engineer, antenna 
design section. He was formerly with the 
Manhattan Project and Republic Aviation 
Corp. 


FINANCIAL 


Mid-Continent Airlines reports net profit 
of $6,914 during June against $34,853 profit 
the same month a year ago. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
had a net income, after provision for taxes, 
of $3,302,343 for the first six months of 
1947. This is equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $2.51 per share on 1,243,800 
shares of common stock outstanding. It 
compares with net income for the cor- 
responding 1946 period of $1,630,666 or 
$1.18 per share. 

AVCO Manufacturing Corp. reports net 
income for the six months ended May 31, 
1947, after taxes, totaled $3,175,339 equal 
after preferred dividends. to 44 cents per 
share on 6,613,424 common shares out- 
standing. Net sales for the period were 
$50,747,235. 


FOREIGN 


Bilateral Air transport agreement between 
India and France has been signed at New 
Delhi. 

Air France plans to reduce its trans-At- 
lantic air cargo rates 34 percent on ship- 
ments over 100 Ib. effective Aug. 24. 

Ministry of Civil Aviation announces that 
BOAC has acquired a second hand Lock- 
heed Constellation for reconditioning for 
use om trans-Atlantic routes. 
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Sprecksell Assembly Methods Permit High 
Production at Moderate Cost 


The first magnesium alloy truck panel body built by R. K. 
Sprecksell of Detroit was for use in his own general 
delivery and cartage business. The results impressed him 
so favorably that he established Sprecksell Body, Inc. to 
manufacture and sell magnesium alloy bodies. 

After thorough investigation of available body materials, 
Sprecksell re i a on Revere magnesium alloy 
extruded shapes and sheets. Their use, he says, makes it 
possible “not only to save the maximum amount of weight, 
but to design for maximum strength and maximum output.” 
The bodies are built in sub-assemblies, which are then 
assembled into solid structural units, permanently fastened 
by Huck Lockbolts of the hole-filling type. After sheeting, 
the husky, replaceable rub rail is riveted into place and the 
doors hung. Interior finishing and painting follow, accord- 
ing to individual job specifications. 

“All this adds up,” according to Mr. Sprecksell, “‘to 
durable truck bodies that will weigh 1500 pounds less and 
pay for their added cost in a very short time.” In addition, 
drivers report that trucks equipped with these magnesium 
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Photo courtesy Sprecksell Body, Inc., Detroit 


bodies handle as easily as a passenger car, thus reducing 
driver fatigue. 

If you operate vehicles for highway or air transportation, 
Revere magnesium alloys can help you save gas, oil, tires 
and other operating expenses or enable you to carry addi- 
tional payload. With Revere sheets and standard shapes, 
you or your body builder can produce truck panel bodies 
of magnesium alloys easily met quickly. Readily available 
for prompt shipment, these Revere materials can be 
assembled into bodies by means of the simplest fabricating 
methods. 

The Revere office nearest to you will be glad to give you 
complete information on Revere magnesium alloys and 
how they can save money for you. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.: Detroit, Mich; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 
_ BATTERIES 







TYPE 6-FH-13 
12 VOLTS 

For Starting, 

Ignition, Lighting and 

Radio Receiving and Sending 





, 
Exide Transport Plane Batteries are designed and con- 
structed specifically to meet the extra duty requirements 
of airline service. Because they provide maximum elec- 
trical capacity with minimum weight and give long Write for 
service life, Exide Aircraft Batteries are used on the 
transport planes of all leading airlines. a copy of the Exide Aircraft Battery 
Supplied charged and wet for immediate service, Catalog, which includes Price 
or charged and dry for export shipment or for stock- and Replacement Data Sheet. 
ing purposes. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto f 
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Hughes Levels New Charges 
In Pan American-TWA Feud 


Claims Brewster used Senate probe threat to force 
airline merger; reveals War Department threat to turn 


TWA Stratoliners over to PAA. 


The long standing TWA-Pan American 
Airways feud over international air routes 
was aired again last week as Howard Hughes, 
TWA majority stockholder, blasted Senator 
Owen Brewster (R., Maine) with new 
charges linking the chairman of the Senate 
War Investigating Committee with Pan 
American pressure to keep TWA out of in- 
ternational operations. The Senate com- 
mittee is currently probing Hughes wartime 
contracts for the XF-11 photo plane and 
the HK-1 200 ton flying boat. 

Hughes charges were made in a series of 
Los Angeles press conferences and open let- 
ters to Brewster published in the Los An- 
geles Examiner after that paper offered 
Hughes its front page for six days to air 
his grievances. 
> Conferences Revealed—Hughes revealed 
that he had conferred with Juan Trippe, 
Pan American president, last winter regard- 
ing merger of TWA and PAA and that he 
had finally rejected the merger proposal 
after considering it for 30 days, because “the 
deal would have not been equitable for 
other TWA stockholders.” 

Aviation News reported on March 3 
that discussions were under way between 
Howard Hughes and Pan American officials 
on possibilities of merging the two airlines 
to give Pan American its long sought do- 
mestic routes and solve TWA’s financial 
problems. 
> Collings Denial—Hughes would neither 
confirm nor deny the story but Sam Pryor, 
Pan American vice president and former 
Republican national committeeman from 
Connecticut, denied the conferences. John 
Collings, acting executive vice president of 
TWA, issued a statement to TWA em- 
ploves that “any reports of a merger of 
TWA and Pan American Airways are er- 
roneous and irresponsible and without au- 
thentic foundation.” 

Hughes also claimed that Brewster made 
an “abortive attempt” to “intimidate and 
coerce me” (Hughes) into merging TWA 
with: Pan American Airways by offering to 
call off his investigation of the Hughes Air- 
craft Co.’s wartime contracts if the merger 
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were accomplished. This attempt, Hughes 
charged, was made at luncheon in Brew- 
ster’s Mayflower Hotel suite during the 
week of Feb. 10. 

> Aviation News Report—Aviation News 
reported in its Feb. 24 issue that: 

“The leading proponent of the com- 
munity airline on Capitol Hill is conduct- 
ing a one-man missionary campaign on How- 
ard Hughes. Senator Brewster and the 
West Coast aviation executive have spent 
many hours together recently, many of them 
traveling. Hughes is said to be ‘“Jeaning” 
toward the community company idea. And 
other TWA executives wonder whether it 
is because of the threat of a full fledged 
quiz into the Hughes-Kaiser cargo plane 
deal by Brewster’s War Investigating Com- 
mittee.” 

“Brewster was perfectly frank,” Hughes 
declared. “He laid his cards on the table. 

“Under the circumstances and since the 
threat of investigation was obviously created 
in the first place as a blackmail weapon to 
maneuver me into the merger with Pan 
American airways I did not consider that 
giving in to their demands would neces- 
sarily be dishonest on my part... 

“Since I felt the birth of the investigation 
was illegitimate, I did not co:-sider that its 
elimination would be a crime . . . I never 
did reach a decision on the morals, because, 
at the end of our negotiations the merger 
deal Juan Trippe offered was not one | 
considered equitable from the standpoint 


of other stockholders in my company, 
TWA.” 
> Many Pleasant Hours—Hughes also 


charged that Brewster accepted free trans- 
portation and extensive entertainment from 
Pan American. He alleged that Brewster 
spent “pleasant weekends” at the home of 
Sam Pryor at Hope Sound, Fla. and “many, 
many pleasant hours” being entertained in 
Washington by Pryor, Juan Trippe and Bill 
McEvoy, PAA public relations executive. 
Brewster denied any connection with Pan 
American. 

The Brewster investigation really began, 
Hughes charged, when TWA challenged 


Pan American on the North Atlantic. 
When it happened, Jack Frye, then TWA 
president, who later resigned over policy 
differences with Hughes, told him: 

“Howard, you are going to learn that Pan 
American Airways has the biggest, most 
complex and strongest political machine 
that has ever hit Washington. Juan Trippe 
feels you have moved in on his territory, 
which he considers to the entire world out- 
side the U. S., and he is going to make your 
life miserable. You have no idea the 
lengths to which these people will go.” 

“Juan Trippe and Brewster made it very 
clear to me that they only needed TWA in 
order to put their community company 
airline bill through Congress and make it 
a law,” Hughes continued. “They could 
shove it down the throats of the other over- 
seas airlines if they could just get TWA on 
their team. Then Juan Trippe, who already 
has the biggest airline in the world, would 
wind up with a complete monopoly, auto- 
matically and quite legally, putting all the 
smaller airlines out of business and taking 
over their routes and airplanes.” 
> Stratoliner Deal—Hughes also charged 
that during the war the War Department 
attempted to take TWA’s five Boeing 
Stratoliners away from the company and 
turn them over to Pan American to fly the 
Atlantic. 

Brewster's presence on the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which passes on aviation matters, is consid- 
ered unusual because of the custom of not 
having two senators from the same s'‘ate 
on the same committee. Senator Wallace 
White, also of Maine, is committee chair- 
man. Brewster has been concerned with 
TWA’s financial affairs since last January. 
As head of the aviation subcommittee he 
began an investigation into airline finances 
at which he took testimony from CAB 
Chairman Landis in executive session on 
TWA’s financial condition. This investiga- 
tion was shelved in favor of a probe of air- 
line safety after a series of fatal airline acci- 
dents last winter. 

Both Brewster and Hughes have asked 
the Justice Department to investigate the 
Hughes charges. Brewster has offered to 
take the stand as a private citizen before 
the Senate War Investigating Committee 
to answer questions on Hughes’ allegations. 
Brewster introduced legislation calling for 
the community airline in the last session of 
Congress but it never was reported out of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. Similar bills failed ot 
passage three times previously in Congress. 
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Elliott Roosevelt Assails 
Materiel Command for “Failures” 


Wartime photo-reconnaissance planes were easy prey for 
German fighters, says President’s son; Arnold defends 


XF-11 deal. 


The Senate’s War Investigating Commit- 
tee abruptly dropped consideration of the 
$18,000,000 Kaiser-Hughes 200-ton flying 
boat project last week to probe the XF-11 
reconnaissance plane project of Howard 
Hughes. 

Circumstantial evidence stacked up by 

the Senate group, aimed at indicating that 
the political influence of Elliott Roosevelt, 
inspired by lavish entertaining by John 
Meyer, Hughes public relations man, re- 
sulted in an expensive misadventure into 
wooden reconnaissance plane production, 
was countered with blunt charges by Roose- 
velt of collusion between the Air Materiel 
Command and its wartime chief, Maj. Gen. 
Oliver Echols, and the established aircraft 
industry to freeze out independent aircraft 
manufacturers, 
P Scores P-38—At the request of AAF’s 
commanding general, Gen. H. H. Amold, 
Roosevelt returned from the European The- 
ater in August, 1943, to tour the U. S. air- 
craft plants and ascertain the type of recon- 
naissance plane which should be put into 
production. The Lockheed P-38 planes be- 
ing used by U. S. Forces were being “shot 
down like ducks by the Germans and even 
had trouble evading Italians,” Roosevelt re- 
ported. He cited one two-and-a-half-month 
period in which his squadron of 92 planes 
was reduced to one plane. Plywood Mos- 
quitos being used by the British “were doing 
a wonderful job,” he said, “in spite of the 
fact the Materiel Command said wooden 
planes were no good.” 

Roosevelt’s report of September, 1943, 
overriding the objections of the Air Materiel 
Command and AAF’s flat ban on wooden 
planes, resulted in the awarding of a $50 
million contract to Hughes for 101 of the 
Duramold F-11 reconnaissance craft. 
> AAF Feared Politics—Chief of Air Staff, 
Lt. Gen. Barney Giles, and Echols, then as- 
sistant chief of air staff, had turned down 
the Hughes plane with an, emphatic and 
final “no” only one week previously and 
protested the letting of the contract—or- 
dered by Amold. A month after the con- 
tract was let, Echols’ assistant, Maj. Gen. 
Charles E. Branshaw, warned that “It is 
concluded that in view of the amount of 
money involved and many uncertainties con- 
nected with it that this project will probably 
at a later date draw Congressional attention 
and possibly public criticism upon the 
AAF.” 

Insinuating collusion with established air- 
craft manufacturers, Roosevelt pinned blame 
for failure of the Hughes project on the 
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Air Materiel Command. AMC refused *o 
permit Hughes to go ahead with production 
of his original prototype with the modifica- 
tions proposed by him, Roosevelt said, and 
forced major design changes causing, at one 
time, eleven months delay in negotiations. 
AMC, he insinuatingly observed, “was ex- 
tremely interested in having war contracts 
performed by those already in the field.” 
Turning to Echols, its former chief, he 
added: ‘“‘Who does he work for now? The 
Association of American Aircraft Manufac- 
turers.” (Echols is AIA president). 

> Flags Materiel Command—Roosevelt 
testified that the Materiel Command had a 
personal objection to Hughes because he 
was using manpower in his plant that they 
thought should go to other companies. 
When asked if he knew that officers down 
the line refused to approve the XF-11 with- 
out direction of the Secretary of War, 
Roosevelt replied: 

“This is indicative of the spirit in which 
the Materiel Command approached the en- 
tire problem of procurement in all theaters. 
I criticize General Echols’ position in the 
first place that he should try to protect 
himself so much on the delay in the photo 
plane.” 
> “Miserable Failure”—Roosevelt suggested 
that the Committee question Echols “‘as to 
whether his judgment might not have been 
swayed by the fact that he is now working 
for these war contractors who did not want 
to see criticism of them spread on the rec- 


ord after the war.” He charged that the 
Materiel Command “failed miserably” as 
far as the European and North African 
Theaters were concerned in “getting us the 
equipment and supplies we needed.” He 
said that in many instances it was neces- 
sary to set up conversion depots overseas to 
make equipment usable after it had been 
received from the Materiel Command. 

Roosevelt said he was requested by Rob- 
ert Lovett, then Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air and General Arnold to “see if I 
couldn’t find a new aircraft manufacturer 
because the old ones were already over- 
burdened.” 

In a press conference preceding his testi- 
mony, Roosevelt charged that the true story 
of U. S. air reconnaissance in the war 
would never be told the public because 
“too many big shots are trying to cover up 
their record.” He said there were “too 
many favored manufacturers whose produc- 
tion breakdowns have to be covered up.” 
> Amold Defends XF-11—Amold joined in 
the defense of the Hughes project, stating 
it “was the best we could get at the time. 
. . . Hughes’ was the only plane that had 
prospects of equalling the Mosquito.” 

The Hughes contract was scaled down to 
three planes—one for static testing and two 
flyable models. The Government has ac- 
cepted the static model, and in January of 
this year “accepted” the flyable model in 
which Hughes crashed last summer. Gov- 
ernment payments to Hughes, which will 
ultimately total $13 million, plus $8 million 
for termination settlement, amount to 
$8,557,568 to date. Since AAF insured its 
own planes during the war, it was obliged 
to “accept” and pay for the crashed model. 
> Methods Ineffective-The Committee’s 
attempts to develop circumstantial evidence 
that the late President Roosevelt had a 
hand in the Hughes project were ineffective. 
Elliott Roosevelt denied having taken the 
matter up with his father. The spotlight 
was turned on a memo written by former 
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AAF Blames Hughes 


An A-~» Air Force accident investigation board ruled that the crash of the 
Hughes XF-11 at Los Angeles July 7, 1946 “was avoidable after propeller trouble 
was experienced,” and charged “‘poor coordination by the principals—Hughes Air- 
craft Company employees, Air Materiel Command and Howard R. Hughes.” 

Referring to the test flight of the XF-11 when Hughes as pilot almost lost his 
life in a forced landing that completely wrecked the experimental photo reconnais- 
sance plane, the board pointed out that pilot error constituted the main cause of 
the crash. Five main charges were leveled at Hughes: 

e He did not use the specially provided radio frequencies and facilities. 

e He was not sufficiently acquainted with emergency procedure for the propeller. 
e He immediately retracted the landing gear after take-off in direct violation with 
the flight program which specified that the maneuvers were to be conducted with 


© He did not give proper attention to the possibilities of an emergency landing 
when sufficient altitude and direction control were available. 
© He failed to analyze or evaluate the possibility of failure in the right hand power 


Summing up, the board stated that “several indirect causes contributing to the 
accident were a result of technique employed by the pilot in operating the air- 
craft and in following the procedure as outlined in the flight test program.” 

Failure of a rear propeller, the board claimed, was apparently a secondary factor. 
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RFC Chairman Jesse Jones, a close friend of 
Hughes, to the late President in June, 1942 
highly praising the Hughes plane, but there 
was no evidence that the President did any 
more than refer the memo to Armold with 
a note, reading: “What is there in this?” 

The Senate group, headed by Sen. Homer 
Ferguson (R., Mich.), concentrated on 
gleaning details and sidelights from the ex- 
pense accounts of publicity man Meyer, 
showing expenditures totaling $5,083 on 
Elliott Roosevelt between September, 1943, 
and November, 1945—or only a small por- 
tion of Meyer’s total expenditures of $169,- 
661 for the period. It was developed that 
many expenditures listed for Roosevelt were 
for parties at which he was only one of 
ten or twenty guests. 
> Lists Companies—Roosevelt pointed out 
that he had also been entertained in fine 
style during the war by “Douglas, Lockheed, 
Fairchild, Curtiss Wright, Girdler, General 
Electric, Ford, Chrysler, Pan American” and 
a long list of other firms. 

The switch in hearing subject matter oc- 
curred last week after a series of witnesses 
testified on the $18 million contract 
awarded for the flying boat, but minus tes- 
timony by the two key defense witnesses for 
the project: Donald Nelson, former WPB 
chairman and Admiral William Leahy, chief 
of staff to the President. 

In September, 1942, one week after the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had officially rejected 
the flying boat project, Leahy and Nelson, 
following a White House conference with 
Henry J. Kaiser and his assistant, Chad Cal- 
houn, gave it the green light. At the behest 
of Jones, the contract for three planes let 
the following month delegated engineering 
development to Hughes. , 
> Flying Boat Facts—Other facts developed 
on the flying boat project: 

@ In February, 1944, Nelson cancelled the 
project on which $13 million had then been 
expended. It was estimated it would take 
from $5 to $6 million additional to com- 
plete one plane. Jones interceded with the 
late President Roosevelt. A Jones memo 
to Nelson informing that the President be- 
lieved that the aeronautical data to be ob- 
tained from the giant ship warranted its 
completion resulted in the letting of a new 
contract in March, 1944. 

© Under The Terms of the contract, nego- 
tiated by Jones, the Government would not 
be able to take over the plane—now await- 
ing to make its first test flight in Long 
Beach, Cal.—for approximately four years. 
Hughes is authorized to keep the plane for 
a rental—amounting to approximately $500,- 
000 annually—to be charged against his in- 
vestment in the project, up to $2,000,000. 
Hughes reports a private investment of 
$7,000,000 in the project. 

¢ Total Government Outlay for the plane 
will amount to $21,115,970. In addition 
to the $18 million for the ship, the Gov- 
ernment is committed to furnish $1 million 
for testing, $500,000 for moving the plane 
from the Culver City plant to Long Beach, 
and $1,615,000 for engines and propellers. 
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MORE JET POWER 


Lockheed P-80Bs lined up prior to delivery 


to U. S. Air Force. Under new contract, 
company will furnish 32 additional P-80Bs 
to Air National Guard, which already has 
54 on order. 





The parade of witnesses on the Kaiser- 
Hughes undertaking included: 
e Three CAA Officials—Deputy Administra- 
tor Charles Stanton, A. A. Vollmecke, and 
W. A. Klickoff—pointed to CAA progress 
reports at the Hughes plant picturing wast- 
age of materials, improper tooling and lax 
conditions. 
© H. Robert Edwards, Regional DPC super- 
vising engineer, portrayed the plant as “sort 
of a country club” where employes ‘“‘quar- 
treled constantly, costs spiraled unheeded, 
and nobody was boss.” 
e Edward Bern, former general manager of 
Hughes Aircraft, reported that inter-com- 
pany politics, hamstringing work, caused 
him to resign. 


Personnel Studies Aim 
At New Warfare 


Studies of psychology and _psycho- 
physiology of problems involved in civilian 
defense and resistance against immediate at- 
tack from enemy aircraft or long-range 
guided missiles will be made by a newly- 
formed Committee on Human Resources 
formed by the Joint Research and Develop- 
ment Board. Headed by Dr. Donald G. 
Marquis, chairman of the department of 
psychology, University of Michigan, the new 
group includes Maj. Gen. Fred L. Ander- 
son of the Army Air Forces and Rear Ad- 
miral J. W. Roper of the Navy Dept. 

A major phase of the studies will be 
methods establishing the qualifications and 
selection, allocation and utilization of per- 
sonnel for special military purposes includ- 
ing duty in remote air bases subject to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold and high altitude 
bomber and fighter crews. The studies will 
be under the general supervision of Dr. 
L. R. Hafsted, newly named JRDB execu- 
tive secretary. 


Air Policy Group 
Gets Working. Orders 


Homeless commission § re- 
ceives new ACC statement. 


The Presidential Air Policy Commission 
last week had one of its basic working tools 
—the revised statement of air policy of the 
Air Coordinating Committee—but no home. 
Appointment of John R. Alison as As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Air means 
the commission will have to give up the 
office it has occupied while the air post was 
vacant. 

With such basic organizational details 
as office space, clerical help and appoint- 
ment of an executive director still to be re- 
solved, the commission has held no formal 
meeting for about ten days, but is expected 
to form again next week. 
> Policy Approved—The new statement of 
air policy of ACC was expected to be made 
public late last week or sometime this week 
after receiving formal approval of the 
President. It is a declaration of principles, 
sketching merely broad outlines of things 
that should be done, rather than a detailed 
list of recommendations. Such a detailed 
list will be prepared by Stanford University 
in the form of a revision of the 1945 ACC 
report. 

As far as procurement is concerned, it is 
expected that ACC’s new policy statement 
will call for minimum annual procurement 
of 5,000 military planes. 
> Solon Board Busy—The Congressional Air 
Policy Board likewise is too concerned with 
initial organizational problems to have taken 
a bite into its new job. Following the 
President’s signature on House Resolution 
3587 establishing the ten-man group, the 
following were appointed: Sens. Owen 
Brewster (R., Maine); Albert Hawkes (R., 
N. J.); Homer Capehart (R., Ind.); Ed John- 
son (D., Colo.); Ernest McFarland (D., 
Ariz.); Reps. Charles Wolverton (R., N. J.); 
Carl Hinshaw (R., Cal.); Karl Stefan (R., 
Neb.); Alfred Bullwinkle (D., N. C.); and 
Paul Kilday (D., Texas). The senators are all 
members of the aviation subcommittee of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, while all House members except 
Stefan were on the subcommittee which in- 
vestigated air safety. 

Some of the members are out of town; 
others, Brewster for one, are engaged in 
other Congresstonal business and there is no 
indication when the board may settle down 
to work. 


Earling Leaves C&S 


Albert J. Earling, vice president and direc- 
tor of Chicago and Southern Air Lines, has 
resigned. In charge of C&S traffic and sales 
during the past two years, Earling left to 
become president of Southwestern Supply 
Co., distributor of pre-fabricated homes. 
T. M. Miller, C&S general trafic manager, 
will take over Earling’s airline duties. 
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John Alison Named 


To Commerce Post 


President Truman has appointed Jokn R. 
Alison, former AAF colonel and Gainesville, 
Fla., aviation consultant, te the post of 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, recently vacated by William A. M. 
Burden. 

The appointment is subject to Sen- 
ate confirmation next January and carries 
with it direction of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the U. S. Weather Bureau, as 
well as membership on the Air Coordinating 
Committee and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

Alison’s wartime record includes com- 
mand of the 23rd Fighter Group, successors 
to the original “Flying Tigers”, in Maj. Gen. 
Claire L. Chennault’s 14th Air Force in 
China. Alison joined the AAF in 1936 and 
went to England in 1941 as RAF advisor 
on the operation and maintenance of Ameri- 
can airplanes. He accompanied Harry Hop- 
kins and Gen. Joseph T. McNarney to 
Moscow that same year as adviser on Ameri- 
can lend-lease aircraft. He remained as air 
attache to Russia in 1941-42 and later co- 
ordinated lend-lease in the Persian Gulf area 
after U. S. entry into the war. 

Alison’s wartime decorations include: Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, Silver Star, Purple Heart, Legion 
of Merit, Air Medal and the British Dis- 
tinguished Service Order. He resigned from 
the AAF last year to organize an executive 
air transport service in Florida to provide 
transportation for industrial companies on a 
fee basis. He takes office immediately in 
Washington. 


Certification Near 


For Martin 2-0-2 


Glenn L. Martin Co.’s Model 2-0-2 last 
week was near certification, several months 
shy of two years from the time construction 
began on number one airplane. 

With the accelerated service test com- 
pleted, the CAA certification board at mid- 
week was meeting in the Martin plant to 
iron out the final details of licensing the 
twin-engine, 40-passenger transport. 

In nine days, the 2-0-2 visited 38 cities 
and covered 16,700 miles in 69 hr., clip- 
ping minutes and in some cases hours from 
the scheduled airline time between points 
along the route. The 2-0-2 flew from Mem- 
phis to El Paso, for example, in 4 hr., 26 
min. less than DC-3 time. 

The CAA accelerated service test calls for 
150 hr. of flying, but credit may be given 
for other service flights. 

Northwest Airlines has been flying a 
2-0-2, and Martin has put more than 500 
hr. on the two airplanes the company is 
retaining for its own use. 

Martin expects to deliver two certificated 
2-0-2s to Northwest this month. 
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Industry Observer 


> Navy has completed tests of two Grumman F6F Hellcat fighters equipped with .60 cal. 
machine guns and reports are being studied. Tests proved satisfactory and a quantity of the 
guns is being procured for further service tests. Decision on replacement of .50’s throughout 
fleet units has not yet been made. 


> Navy has supplied AAF and McDonnell with technical data and operational experience 
on dirigible-type aircraft mooring hooks, with which the tiny XP-85 is equipped. Wide 
disparity between XP-85 minimum flying speed and B-36A cruising speed presents a prob- 
lem to which only piloting technique offers a solution at present. Various combinations of 
flaps, slots and spoilers are being studied for XP-85 to slow its minimum speed to at least 
150 mph. for “coming aboard” the B-36A. 


> Second Martin XP4M-1 is now undergoing flight and ground tests at the Baltimore plant. 
Total P4M-1 order now stands at 24. 


> Douglas expects to taper off its 10 a month DC-6 production rate this fall as major 
commitments to domestic carriers are met. Douglas has now built 60 of the big transports 
or 45 percent of 141 orders now on hand. 


> AAF personnel are still manning three airfields on the wartime top secret Crimson Ferry 
route through Northern Canada to Greenland. These fields at Chimo in Northern Quebec, 
Frobisher along the fringe of Baffin Island and Mingan on the Quebec coast have been 
purchased by the Canadian Government for $30,000,000 and will be manned by RCAF 
personnel this fall. 


> Glenn L. Martin told the Senate war investigating committee that his company has 
modified 30 B-29s to carry atomic bombs and that no more had been modified since the 
end of the war because it was impossible to keep pace with changes in the bomb. He indi- 
cated that the B-29 cannot be re-designed or converted to carry newer type atomic bombs, 
indicating that the B-50 and B-36 will be the atomic bomb carriers of the immediate future. 


> Potentials of the new types of strategic transports are being explored by the Air Transport 
Command. In recent tests a complete materiel depot was moved from Florida to the Canal 
Zone by Douglas C-74 and C-54. The C-74 carried 951,405 Ib. in 41 trips while it took a 
C-54 16 trips to carry 104,405 Ib. C-74 averaged 29,603 Ib. pay load against 6,525 Ib. for 
the C-54. 


> A double-ended aircraft JATO unit, with a center valve which directs the combustion 
products out of either end, has been patented by Constantin P. Lent, N. Y. engineer. The 
unit could be used for rapid deceleration of supersonic aircraft for landing and acceleration 
for takeoff. 


> Navy has developed a Zyglo process, which utilizes ultra-violet “black light” for the 
inspection of special turbojet alloys, which defy ordinary magnaflux inspection. 

> AAF studies indicate that air transport services now being operated by military agencies 
in Europe could be handled more economically by commercial contract operations but Air 
‘Transport Command is bucking a policy shift on the grounds that higher costs are justified 
by training military crews for troop carrier operations. 


> Bocing is scheduled to get an AAF contract for 27 more C-97 Stratofreighters making 
a total of 37 to be manufactured for the AAF. Last model of the initial order of 10 is 
equipped to handle 134 fully equipped troops. 


> Norwegians are operating an airline service along their northern coast with British 
Sandringham flying boats equipped with airbome radar. 


> AAF is sponsoring research on high speed bomber armament systems utilizing conven- 
tional machine guns and cannon in the belief that these weapons will remain standard even 
though bomber speeds enter the transonic range. 


> Indication that unusual soundproofing techniques will have to be developed for the after 
cabins of military or commercial wing-jet aircraft was given recently when the pilot of 
North American Aviation’s B-45 jet bomber entered the tail compartment in flight to 
adjust flight recording instruments. He reported excessive noise from shock waves of the 
plane’s jet exhaust. In this particular plane it is expected that sealing and pressurization 
of the tail gunner’s compartment, in production units, will provide ample soundproofing. 
Sound experts generally agree that special soundproofing will be required for any inhabited 
portion of an airplane structure entering a 90 deg. cone extending behind a jet engine 
tail pipe. 

> On a showing that runways should not be considered taxable as “industrial” property, 
Lockheed Air Terminal at Burbank, Cal., won a $218,400 reduction of assessed valuation 
originally fixed at $882,700. Robert E. Gross, President of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., in 
seeking the assessment cut, told the county board of supervisors that the reduction was 
vital to his company to permit the air terminal’s continued competition with “tax free” 
Los Angeles Municipal Airport. 
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Convair Price Rise 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
has increased the price of its Con- 
vair Liner (formerly Model 240) ef- 
fective Sept. 1, from $315,000 to 
$360,000 due to increased labor and 
material charges and a shrinking for- 
eign market caused by the dollar 
shortage. 

The new price applies only to do- 
mestic orders. The foreign price 
of about $325,000 probably will go 
up proportionately. The increase 
was announced in advance, Sales 
Vice-president W. A. Blees stated, to 
give prospective purchasers an oppor- 
tunity to place their orders at the old 
price. 











First FIDO Planned 
For Los Angeles Field 


Construction of the first U. S. commer- 
cial FIDO installation may begin in Sep- 
tember at Los Angeles airport. Five major 
airlines using the terminal tentatively have 
agreed to amortize over a five vear period 
about 50 percent of installation costs, and 
to assume operation and maintenance costs 
during that time. 

Engineering plans for the installation, 
now 80 percent completed, will be ready 
within 30 days for presentation to Air 
Transport Association and airline engineers 
for approval. It is expected that construc- 
tion bids then will be called for without 
delay. 
> Cost Rising—Woodruff De Silva, Los 
Angeles Airport manager, told Aviation 
Wee K that while the FIDO project in origi- 
nal proposal contemplated an_ installation 
cost not to exceed $450,000, the final plan 
may raise the cost to nearly $650,000. 

The program now under consideration 
calls for the city’s application to the Fed- 
eral Government for federal aid funds 
amounting to approximately 50 percent of 
total installation cost. 

Although this would leave a maximum 
of more than $300,000 of installation 
charges to be paid off by airlines during 
five years, plus operating and maintenance 
charges, airline spokesmen indicate that it 
will prove a sound investment. 
> Seek Economy—Lew Goss, of TWA’s 
staff at Los Angeles, who has been named 
aitline coordinator for the FIDO project, 
says that economies effected by reducing 
alternate airport arrivals and departures will 
more than meet the amortization charges. 

One indication of the penalty of alternate 
airport operations is an airline report that a 
single bad-weather schedule diversion from 
Los Angeles Airport to Palm Springs, in- 
volving one four-engine airplane, costs $400. 
Intangible costs include the loss of poten- 
tial airline business as a result of passenger 
ill-will generated by broken schedules and 
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the confusion of bus transportation from 
the alternate airport to the terminal area. 
Airlines participating in the Los Angeles 
FIDO test will be United, American, 
TWA, Western and Pan American. 


New Training Types 


For Service Schools 


The Army and Navy have substantially 
eliminated the biplane primary trainer from 
the military pilot training program and will 
start future students on 600 hp., 6,000 Jb. 
advanced training types in the future. Navy’s 
transition from the N3N and N2S “Yel- 
low Perils” to North American SNJ series 
has been completed and the Army Air 
Forces has completed one class and is proc- 
essing a second making substantial use of 
North American AT-6 types throughout 
the course. 

Elimination of the light, primary-type 
trainer and the preliminary dual and solo of 
the type from the flight syllabus follows 
lengthy examination of extensive evidence 
that such flight time not only contributes 
little to the learning rate but actually 
creates habits which may later prove danger 
ous when the neophyte pilot is graduated to 
heavier, faster combat types. 

AAF’s March, 1947 primary class used 
AT-6s extensively, although not completely, 


in the course and 14 out of 20 students 


passed, an attrition rate slightly lower than 
average. Subsequent classes are utilizing 
the AT-6 an increasing percentage of the 
total hours with eventual complete conver- 
sion planned. 

Navy’s decision was made on the basis of 
its March, 1947 class of 100 at Naval Air 
Training Base, Corpus Christi, Texas. This 
class was given primary instruction in SN] 
types in accordance with a program worked 
out by Capt. James Thatch and Rear Ad- 
miral Clifton A. F. Sprague, Navy Basic Air 
Training Command. Aircraft procurement 
problems also were elements in the decision, 
the Navy having originally planned future 
pilot training in Fairchild NQ primary and 
North American SN2] types, both of which 
have completed flight tests in prototype form 
and declared approved for procurement. 
Budget slashes will prevent the production 
of either of these types and the large 
quantity of SNJ’s now on hand accelerated 
the decision. 

Following graduation from the SNJ-AT-6 
primary training stage, students will move 
directly into obsolescent combat types for 
advanced training. Navy will use Grum- 
man F6F, Vought F4Z, Grumman TBF 

Eastern TBM) and Convair PBY’s for ad- 
vanced and operational training. AAF will 
inove students into North American P-51, 
Republic P-47, North American B-25, Con- 
vair B-24 and Boeing B-17 types for ad- 


vanced and operational training. 
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month, followed by ten YL-15s on order. 
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BOEING XL-15’s FIRST FLIGHT 


flight test chief at Boeing’s Wichita Div. 
radical new liaison craft makes steep climb on initial test flight. Powered by 
125-hp. Lycoming, XL-15 is designed to clear 50-ft. obstacle in 600 ft., cruise at 
101 mph., and land at 35 mph. First and second X-jobs are due for delivery this 
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Air France and 


Gdnene Protest 


U. S. directors of both lines write that AVIATION WEEK 


comment libeled them. 


To the Editor: 

In your issue of July 28, in the section 
“The Aviation Week,” Sabena is the sub- 
ject of some rather ill-considered and inaccu- 
rate remarks. Since these misstatements of 
fact are detrimental to international aviation 
as a whole, and not only to Sabena, we 
feel that this letter should be accorded the 
courtesy of publication. 

Starting with a service between Brussels 
and Paris, in 1923, Sabena’s unduplicated 
route mileage today totals more than 15,000 
miles, and we have flown almost 200,000,- 
000 passenger miles to date. In 1946, alone, 
we flew 4,574,865 miles and carried 121,178 
passengers. If one includes our immedia e 
predecessor in the Congo (the King Albert 
Line, organized in 1920) we are among the 
first three or four airlines in point of opera- 
tions. 

The criticism expressed by “U. S. Air- 
men” is additionally misleading, in view of 
the fact that Pan American World Airways 
is in charge of maintenance and operation 
of our aircraft in the U. S., while Sabena 
reciprocates in Belgium. 

All of Sabena’s equipment on the North 
Atlantic route is new. Our DC-4s are not 
converted C-54s, but new Douglas four- 
engined planes. 

All of our flight personnel are interna- 
tionally trained and have received special 
training at the Douglas plant at Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal., the Eastern Air Navigation School, 
New York, N. Y., and at Pratt & Whitney. 
This includes six months of study on the 
Douglas DC-6. Sabena is the first foreign 
carrier to receive delivery of this new Amer- 
ican post-war luxury liner, and is at present 
demonstrating its first of three ships to il 
the principal cities on its routes. On board 
are representatives of two leading press serv- 
ices and one of this country’s leading weekly 
news magazines, as well as Douglas officials. 

Douglas Larsen of NEA, one of those 
aboard, just returned from part of the flight, 
and a newspaperman who has flown some 
200,000 miles reports that, based on his 
observations, Sabena is operating close to 
the top of any airline he has ever flown with. 

Our operational experience includes flights 
over every type of terrain and water condi- 
tions. Our routes include flights to almost 
all capitals in Europe, the Belgian Congo, 
to Egypt and South Africa. 

Our advertising in the United States, 
handled through an American local agency, 
stresses the points brought up in this letter 
and “sells” Sabena on the basis of its ex- 
perience, reputation and equipment. “Old 
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World courtesy” is an added service to pas- 
sengers, but not the theme or sum total 
of Sabena’s consideration for its passengers. 
We regret the need for bringing these 
facts to your attention, but we are certain 
that you will want your readers to be prop- 
erly informed on this matter. We feel also 
that Sabena is entitled to a proper expres- 
sion of facts in your news columns, and we 
will appreciate publication of an early cor- 
rection of your statements. 
FERNAND J. MARTENS 
U. S. Manager, Sabena 


To the Editor: 

I am writing to you to ask for a retraction 
of your editorial reference to Air France in 
the July 28 issue of Aviation Week, which 
is most unfair and certainly not founded on 
fact. 

You report “U. S. airline men say the 
Scandinavians, Dutch and British, in that 
order, are doing the best operation and 
maintenance. The Belgians (Sabena) and 
French (Air France) are probably the 
worst.” Our Atlantic record certainly does 
not call for such an appraisal. 

Using American aircraft, maintained by 
Americans, Air France is proud of its trans- 
Atlantic performance. Our maintenance 









has been done by TWA and American Air- 
lines, both American companies, and now 
by Lockheed, manufacturers of the aircraft 
we are flying in our Atlantic service. I must 
insist that this fact be published in the same 
columns in which you published the refer- 
ence to Air France and Sabena as “probably 
the worst.” 

As far as our operations are concerned, 
may we point out that Air France’s record 
of arrivals and departures is excellent and 
airport authorities will testify as to the 
splendid schedule we have maintained. Fur- 
thermore, may we point out that Air 
France’s safety record is unmarred by cas- 
ualties. 

We believe that, if you will investigate 
the facts, you will find that Air France has 
one of the best, if not the best, operations 
across the Atlantic. Confidence of the trav- 
eling public in Air France’s operations, 
based upon 28 years of over-water flying 
experience, is reflected in the volume of 
traffic we have been carrying across the At- 
lantic. Frederick Graham of the New York 
Times recently reported in an article on 
trans-Atlantic trafic that Air France was 
leading the field in payload. Such leader- 
ship must be deserved. 

The statement published in AviATION 
WEEK is a libel on Air France, the French 
National Airline, now serving 54 countries 
on five continents. 

Henri J. Lesieur 
General Manager 
North American Region 


(Editor's Note—AviaTion WEEK hopes to 
make its own future study of the relative 
standards of U. S. and foreigu owned inter- 
national airlines.) 





AVIATION 


Aug. 11—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, tariffs and schedules subcommit- 
tee, Paris. 

Aug. 13—CAA-sponsored State 
Forum, Nashville, Tenn. 

Aug. 16—ISAO communications working 
committee, Mexico. 

Aug. 16-17—Oakland Air Show, 20th anni- 
versary of the Dole flight, sponsored by 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, 
Cal. 

Aug. 18-22—Airport Managers school, Han- 
cock College of Aeronautics, Santa Maria, 
Calif. 

Aug. 19—International Air-Transport Asso- 
ciation, financial committees, Paris. 

Aug. 21-22—West Coast transportation and 
maintenance meeting, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Aug. 25—lInternational Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, financial-accounting and_ sta- 
tistical subcommittee, Paris. 

Aug. 28—lInternational Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, financial-clearing house subcom- 
mittee, Paris. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 1—National Air Races, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Sept. 1-4—Fall meeting American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Salt Lake City. 

Sept. 1-10 — International Air Transport 
Association technical conference, Nice. 

Sept. 3—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, financial committee, Brussels. 

Sept. 6—Anglo-American conference, Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences and 
Royal Aeronautical Society, London. 


Aviation 


CALENDAR 


Sept. 8-12—Second annual conference and 
exhibit, Instrument Society of America, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Sept. 15-17—Air Force Association, 
annual convention, Columbus, Ohio. - 

Sept. 16—ICAO rules of the air and air 
traffic control meeting, Montreal. 

Sept. 16—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, technical committee, Nice. 

Sept. 16-18—Second Regional CAA confer- 
ence, Atlanta. 

Sept. 17—I1CAO meteorological 
Montreal. 

Sept. 23—ICAO aerodromes, air routes and 
ground aids division, Montreal. 

Oct. 2-4—Autumn aeronautics meeting, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 3-4—Arizona State Aviation Confer- 
ence, Douglas, Ariz. 

Oct. 6—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, executive committee, Rio De 
Janeiro. 

Oct. %—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, traffic committee, Rio De Janeiro. 

Oct. 14—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, third annual general meeting, 
Petropolis. 

Oct. 15-18—Montreal Board of Trade, sec- 
ond annual air conference, Montreal. 
Oct. 20—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, executive committee, Petropolis. 
Oct. 20—Air Industries and Transport Asso- 
ciation of Canada, annual meeting, Gray 

Rocks Inn, St. Jovite, Quebec. 

Oct. 20—ICAO meeting on commercial 

rights. Petropolis. 


first 


division, 
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Narrowing Profit Margins 
Intensify Mail Pay Drive 


Airline applicants for increased compensation include 
companies in sound financial condition. 


The drive for higher mail pay is on in no 
uncertain manner. Increased mail compen- 
sation now is being sought by a different 
type of applicant—the financially sound and 
more profitable carriers. Late last year the 
parade for relief started with the ailing air- 
lines seeking to bolster their diminishing re- 
sources with higher mail pay. For the most 
part, this group consisted of companies in 
the subsidized category or recently removed 
from that class. In recent weeks, however, 
National, United and Eastern have pe- 
titioned the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
higher mail pay. Yet, none of these com- 
panies is in any immediate danger of financial 
difficulties despite current adverse operating 
results. Moreover, they are on a “compensa- 
tory service” rate basis and are among the 
least dependent upon mail revenue support. 

About a year ago, in an article appearing 
in the Analysts Journal published by the 
New York Society of Security Analysts, this 
writer concluded: “...within 12 to 18 
months, many, if not all, of the domestic 
airlines may petition the CAB for relief and 
seek higher mail compensation.” 
> Squeeze Discernible—This belief was predi- 
cated on the impending squeeze on profit 
margins of the various carriers then becoming 
discernible but not yet recognized by the 
industry and investment fraternity. It was 
pointed out that operating expenses have 
been steadily mounting while the revenue 
rate structure had been declining. This 
trend of narrowing profit margins continued 
with increasing intensity throughout the 
second half of 1946 and the early part of 
this year. The result was near-disastrous for 
many of the weaker situated carriers and a 
severe jolt to the well-entrenched lines. A 
series of unfortunate accidents and bad fly- 
ing weather compounded the difficulties and 
accelerated the trend. 

When it was seen that earnings were 
turning into heavy deficits, weakened carriers 
petitioned the CAB for emergency relief, 
asking higher mail pay. All such pleas were 
presented on a “need” basis and sought 
refuge in the protection believed present in 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. The Board came 
to the rescue with increased mail compen- 
sation based on a new wrinkle in computing 
mail pay. Outwardly the basis for deter- 
mining mail pay has not been changed. Yet 
a number of airlines are finding their mail 
pay increased as much as ten-fold by getting 
paid for mail they don’t carry. This is done 
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by payment on the basis of “minimum Ca- 
pacity factor.” This “factor” becomes a guar- 
antee of weight and is used in figuring the 
carrier's mail pay regardless of the actual 
mail carried. This is illustrated by the PCA 
decision applying this new formula. For the 
period Jan. 14, 1947 to March 31, 1947, 
PCA will receive payment for 700 pounds 
of mail per mile at the rate of 60 cents a 
ton mile. Actually, its 1946 mail loads 
averaged 74 lb. per plane mile. Accordingly, 
solely on a tonnage basis, with a 700-1b. mini- 
mum capacity factor, PCA will receive a 
return of about $5.75 per ton mile for the 
mail actually carried compared to the 60 
cents per ton mile previously received. A 
sliding scale has been developed so that the 
amount will taper off over the next two 
years. For example, PCA’s minimum ¢a- 
pacity factor is reduced to 600 Ib. for the 
three months ended June 30, 1947, to 550 
Ib. for the subsequent nine months ended 
March 31, 1948, declining gradually to only 
250 Ib. beginning Oct. 1, 1948. 
> New Element—This rate method was in- 
troduced for PCA, Chicago & Southern and 
Western. Colonial and Northeast never left 
the subsidy category and were recently given 
increased mail pay on the old plane mile 
basis. The table shows the recent mail rate 
increases granted and those pending and 
their relative significance. 

The character of Eastern’s mail pay in- 
crease request, along with that of United and 








National, differs materially from the emer- 
gency applications filed by the other lines. 
Eastern, for example, has no intention of 
seeking a return to the “need” category. It 
merely seeks to bring mail pay into better 
balance with present costs and traffic levels 
while remaining on a compensatory service 
but nonsubsidy rate. Both Eastern and 
United are receiving currently a rate of 45 
cents a ton mile and conceivably would be 
satisfied at present with a 60 cents per ton 
mile rate. National is seeking a departure 
from this pattern by requesting compensation 
with a minimum capacity factor. 

> Eastern Profit—It is interesting to note 
that Eastern would have been capable of 
operating at a profit during 1946 without 
any mail revenues whatsoever. Its total mail 
compensation amounted to $1,409,231 out 
of net income of $4,505,000. However, 
the 45 cents a ton mile rate is clearly out 
of line with passenger fares of about 5 cents 
a mile which would bring the comparable 
mail rate to around 50 cents a ton mile. 

It is also probable that Eastern along with 
United and National recognize the import- 
ance of filing as soon as possible for higher 
mail pay, as in the past CAB awards have 
been declared retroactive from the date of 
filing. Thus far American, Delta and North- 
west are the only carriers who have refrained 
from filing for higher mail compensation. 

In any event, the current mail pay struc- 
ture has developed wide disparities between 
various airlines. For example, American 
competes with Colonial for non-mail revenue 
between a number of points, vet the rate of 
mail payments for Colonial is about 16 
times that of American. Similar disparities 
exist elsewhere and point to the constant 
“flexibility” in Board policy in establishing 
rates for the separate airlines as circumstances 
may have dictated.—Selig Altschul 














Recent Mail Rate Increases Granted and Pending 
§Current Previous 
Return per Return per 
Temporary Rates Granted Ton Mile Ton Mile 
Chicago & Southern $0.60 per ton mile with payment 
(Domestic Only) for 700 pounds minimum capacity 

factor $4.90 $0.60 
Colonial $0.20 per plane mile 7.23 1.50 
Northeast $0.25 per plane mile 15.50 6.85 
PCA $0.60 per ton mile with payment 

for 700 pounds minimum capacity 

factor SY 0.60 
Western $0.60 per ton mile with payment 

for 700 pounds minimum capacity 

factor 2.74 0.60 
Pending Rate Applications 
Braniff $0.30 per plane mile 3.31 0.60 
TWA $0.30 per plane mile 1.88 0.45 
Continental $0.30 per plane mile 9.97 3.23 
National Minimum capacity factor §§ 0.60 
United Exact amount not defined §§ 0.45 
Eastern Minimum rate requested 0.60 0.45 

§ All projections based on 1946 results 
§$§ Amount not specified 
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Douglas DC-9 Proposed 
As Replacement for DC-3 


Specifications of new transport circulated to airlines for 
comment; will carry 28 passengers, cruise at 242 mph. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. has finally disclosed 
its own plans for a proposed replacement of 
its famous DC-3—a market that until now 
has been the battleground of Consolidated 
Vultee and Glenn L. Martin. 

As yet the Douglas DC-9 is only a pro- 
posal. Drawings and specifications are be- 
ing circulated to airlines to test the market. 
The company has no mock-up or prototype. 
It will not concede it will build the DC-9. 
But observers familiar with the company 
that for years was the greatest supplier of 
transport planes note that the new design 
bears a DC designation—generally the tip- 
off that the design is more than a study. 
> 10,000 Ib. Load—With its 10,000 Ib. plus 
useful load, accomodations for 28 passen- 
gers, and cruise speed of about 242 mph., 
the DC-9 seems more nearly competitive 
with the forthcoming 20-passenger Beech 
Model 34 Feederliner than it does with the 
40-passenger, faster Convair Liner, Martin 
2-0-2 or 3-0-3. In effect, the DC-9 is com- 
petitive with the Convair and Martin planes 
not on a performance, but on what might 
be termed a philosophical basis. 

Douglas apparentlv believes that the air- 
lines need, as a DC-3 replacement, not a 
40-passenger, 280-300 mph. transport, but 
a smaller, slower plane with lower stalling 
speed (75 mph. for the DC-9) and shorter 
take off and landing runs. It is on that 
concept, plus the not small value of the 
Douglas name, that the company seems to 
be pinning its hopes. 

Main factor being considered by both 
airline and manufacturing representatives is 
the time element. If the DC-9 is built, 
production probably is at least two vears 
away. The Martin and Convair airplanes 
should be in airline use by the first of the 
year. The question seems to be how long 
can an airline wait to replace DC-3s on 
which it may be losing money. It is too 
early yet to gauge airline reaction to the 
DC-9 proposal, although United, for one, 
has indicated more than passing interest. 

P Delay Puzzling—The long delay in the 
company’s announcement of its project 
plane is the more puzzling as the plans ac- 
tually date from about the same time as 
the DC-8, the pusher Mixmaster which was 
built only in a bomber version for AAF. 
Anticipating possible adverse reaction to the 
unorthodox features of the DC-8, Douglas 
began studying a more conventional design 


as an alternative. When the airline recep- 
tion to the Mixmaster design proved to be 
cool, the DC-9 began shaping up. 

The new plane in appearance is as con- 
ventional as the DC-8 was unconventional 
(see sketch) except for the high aspect 
ratio wing. 

It has tricycle landing gear with single 
nose wheel and dual main wheels. Passenger 
door is on the left side at the rear, although 
an alternative arrangement would give a 
door opening under the tail. Cabin can be 
pressurized or not. Pressurization would 
add about $15,000 or $20,000 to the esti- 
mated fixed $280,000 price. 

Comparison of the proposed DC-9 and 
the DC-3 follows: 


DC-9 DC-3 
Span 101 ft. 95 ft. 
Length 75 ft 64 ft. 
Gross Weight 30,000 Ib. 25,200 Ib. 
Useful Load 10,406 lb. 8,600 Ib. 
Wing Area 850 sq.ft. 987 sq.ft. 
Wing Loading 35 lb./sq.ft. 25 lb./sq.ft. 
Range 2,125 mi. 2,400 mi. 
Economical Cruise 242 mph 180 mph. 
Top Speed 257 mph 210 mph. 


The DC-9 would be powered by Wright 
Cyclone 1820 engines rated at 1,475 hp. dry 
for take off, and 1,525 hp. with water. The 
cruise speed of 242 mph. could be achieved 
on 765 hp. per engine. The airplane could 
also use the new Pratt & Whitney 2180 en- 
gine rated at 1,650 hp. for take off. Esti- 
mated take off distance at gross weight is 
3,640 ft., and landing distance, 3,800 ft. 








While the proposal for the DC-9 repre- 
sents Douglas thinking on a DC-3 replace- 
ment, some indication of the company’s 
thoughts on what will follow its DC-6 are 
seen in a paper prepared for delivery at 
last week’s Los Angeles meeting of the Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences by R. S. 
Shevell, Douglas aerodynamicist. In this 
Shevell outlines a 40-passenger, 12,000 Ib. 
payload transport powered by four turbo jet 
engines each of 4,960 Ib. static thrust. 
> Proposed Jet—Just as in the case of the 
DC-9, there is no evidence that the com- 
pany at this time contemplates manufacture 
of the jet transport. If the transport in- 
dustry could provide a market sufficient to 
pay engineering and tooling costs, and if no 
better design were developed subsequently, 
the Douglas jet transport probably would 
embrace the following: 

e Highly streamlined fuselage and sharp 
sweep-back of wing and tail, the wing sweep 
reaching a maximum of 374 degrees. 


e Cruising speed of 490 mph. at 35,000- 
40,000 ft. with top speed above 500 mph. 


@ Economical range of 750 mi. 

Shevell told Aviation Week that “the 
design studies were prepared for analysis 
of the characteristics of a jet transport that 
could be built with engineering knowledge 
available at the time.” 

Shevell emphasized that the jet transport 
does not represent any Douglas proposal for 
a new transport now contemplated for pro- 
duction. The status of the DC-9 is only 
slightly firmer. However, with the Air 


Forces apparently back in the market trans- 
ports, it could be that Douglas—as do 
other manufacturers—hopes that govern- 
ment money will be forthcoming to meet 
development costs of airplanes that may 
later be adaptable for the commercial 
unarket. 











ARTIST’S SKETCH, based on company drawings, of Douglas DC-9. 
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THE 


THe GLOBE SWIFT has been acclaimed one of the nation’s few 
truly “post-war” personal aircraft. It combines advanced perform- 
ance with exceptional utility and flying ease. Many pilots call the 
Swift the finest airplane in the two-place field. More than 1,200 
Swifts now flying in North and South America, Africa, and Europe 
have won international recognition for splendid cross-country per- 
formance, Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co., Inc., is proud 
to announce the purchase of patent and manufacturing rights on 
the Swift from the Bankrupt Globe Aircraft Corporation along with 
tools, raw materials, supplies and sub-assemblies. Temco's full re- 
sources are now behind continued Swift production and servicing. 
We assure all Swift owners, dealers, and prospective customers 
that the Swift is in the field to stay. 


Financial Strength, Manufacturing Experience 
Temco is one of the Southwest's major post-war industrial firms. 
Gross sales in 1946 totaled more than $5,000,000.00 with more than 
$6,000,000.00 gross business scheduled for the current year. Temco 







IS HERE T0 STAY! 


A Statement by Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 
. «+ New Manufacturers of the Famous All-Metal Swift 


is operated by former executives of North American Aviation in 
1,000,000 square feet of the former N.A.A. plant near Dallas. 
Almost 2,000 skilled workers are employed in the air-conditioned 
plant and about 90% of them are experienced former North 
American Aviation employees. Temco’s many different manufactur- 
ing activities help guarantee stability and security for both dealers 
and customers. Production of the Swift is not new to Temco, as 
330 Swifts were produced on contract for Globe Aircraft Cor- 
poration, and 40% of the component parts for all Globe Swifts 


were Temco made. 


A CAA Certified Operation— The Civil Aeronautics 


Administration has certified Temco as an aircraft manufacturer, 
conversion, and modification plant. Contracts are now in the shop 
for the U. S. Army Air Forces, and several domestic and foreign 
airlines, Fairchild Airplane Co., and for non-aviation commercial 
products. Temco has plenty of plant and pleiity of “know how” 
to build real aircraft quality into ihe new Swifts. 





Swift at a lower price. 


The Swift is the only air- 
plane in its class approved 
by the Veterans Adm. as a 
secondary trainer for G. |. 
flight schools. 





Now you can get your new DeLuxe Swift for $3,750, or the Standard 
Swift at $3,250. Temco plans to build sales by keeping prices in 
line with competition and by giving you the most airplane per dollar. 


Both models are ready for immediate delivery. 


How can we reduce prices now? More than $2,000,000 were invested 
by the now dissolved Globe Aircraft Corporation in developing the 
Swift to its present state of perfection. With these heavy expenses 
already taken care of, Temco can produce the Swift at lower cost. 
These savings are passed along to you in the form of an even better 


Two important improvements on the new Temco Swifts are the Steer- 
able Tail Wheel and (on the DeLuxe only) a Metal Top Canopy. 


Service and Parts Are Available 


Plenty of genuine Swift parts are in stock 
now. Parts and Service are offered through 
established dealers with factory service of- 
fered where dealer service is not available. 
Nation-wide Sales and Service organization 
is now being set up. Write for the name of 
nearest Dealer. 
















To Swift Owners—s. that you may be regis- 
tered as a Swift owner to receive new Service Bulletins 

and other valuable information, you are invited to write im- 
mediately to Owner Service Department giving your name, ad- 
dress and the N. C. and manufacturer's Serial Number of your Swift. 










TEXAS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 





P.O. BOX 6191A 
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lake a tip from a 
windshield wiper 


HEN you drive home tonight 
W take a look at your windshield 
wipers. The chances are they’re more 
than four years old. What do they 
look like now? If they’re still shiny 
and bright, free from rusty stains and 
pitting you can be pretty certain that 
they’re made of Stainless Steel. 
How much more do you think it 
cost to make them of Stainless? We’re 
willing to bet it cost nothing extra. 
Why? Because parts like these form 
faster and easier in Stainless Steel. 
They don’t have to be plated either. 
And—because Stainless Steel is so 
tough and strong—thinner, lighter 
sections can be used to do the job. 








SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh & Chicago ° 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh : 


BILLETS 


“So what?” you say, “We’re not 
making windshield wipers.” Maybe 
not, but the same good reasons that 
make Stainless better for them also 
make it better for the hundreds of 
aircraft parts, large or small, where 
superior mechanical performance and 
greater endurance can be assured at 
little or no increase in cost. 

Admittedly there are applications 
where the use of Stainless Steel does 
add to first cost. But in the long run 
Stainless assures money-saving ad- 
vantages even here. Stainless pro- 
vides practical immunity to corro- 
sion, unsurpassed resistance to heat, 
wear, and abrasion, a smooth surface 


U-S*S STAINLESS STEEL 








PIPE TUBES WIRE 


Made of U-S-S Stainless Steel, these parts weigh exactly one 
ounce. Clever engineering makes them less costly to manufac- 
ture, longer lasting, more attractive to the buyer. 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 





which needs no coating or painting, 
and endurance far greater than ordi- 
nary materials. In addition to those 
places, such as exhaust systems, 
where only with Stainless has it been 
possible to provide the necessary re- 
sistance to terrific heat—you will find 
many other uses for Stainless where 
it will improve performance or ap- 
pearance. 

So take a tip from a windshield 
wiper: build with Stainless Steel. 
And for best results build with U-S:S 
Stainless, a perfected, service-tested 
steel available in the most complete 
range of analyses, sizes, forms, and 
surface finishes anywhere obtainable. 





Ve A 
2 stattS % 7-960 


UNITED STATES STEEL AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago & New York 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY (Warehouse Distributors), Chicago : UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, New York 
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CAA Tests Slated 


For Convair Liner 


Official CAA flight tests of the Con- 
solidated Vultee “Convair Liner’—new 
designation for the Model 240—were 
scheduled to begin last week, following a 
month of CAA ground inspections. Robert 
Gross, CAA Sixth Region engineering pilot, 
tentatively has been named to do the certi- 
fication flights, and James Ross has drawn 
the flight engineer assignment. 

An earlier report that the new Convair 
transport had already begun tests stemmed 
from the fact that the company several 
weeks ago put the plane through CAA tests 
for its own information. 

Modifications to the jet exhaust cooling 
system include a shortening of the exhaust 
pipe, which now terminates about two feet 
ahead of the wing trailing edge. ‘The earlier 
installation carried the pipes completely to 
the trailing edge. Stainless steel troughs 
protect the trailing edge area that might 
otherwise be affected by the hot exhaust. 
Convair claims that this system, in addition 
to providing engine cooling at rest and in 
long climbs, produces a thrust of 160 Ib. 
per engine at 2400 hp. 

Convair has developed magnesium con- 
trol surfaces, ordered by Pan American for 
its fleet, which save about 50 Ib. per air- 
plane. A static load destruction test con- 
ducted recently made on an experimental 
magnesium rudder showed the member to 
possess a strength slightly exceeding that of 
the comparable dural rudder. 


CW, Union Sign 
New Wage Pact 


A strike at the Columbus, Ohio, plant 
of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. was averted 
when an agreement was reached between 
management and the UAW-CIO after a 
12-hr. session. 

A spokesman for the company said the 
new wage agreement calls for wage in- 
creases of 10c. an hour and pay for six 
holidays for 1,800 employes of the airplane 
plant. Voluntary checkoff of dues was also 
included in the agreement. 

The company said the raises will add 
$450,000 a year to the current payroll. A 
month previously the plant police received 
10c. an hour through an agreement and 
the office and salaried employees got volun- 
tary raises. This, together with the latest 
wage agreement, adds $900,000 a year to 
the payroll. ‘The contract is for two yr. 
with a wage reopener after one year. The 
wages are retroactive to June 21 of this year. 

There is a no-strike clause and a pro- 
vision that in the event of a wildcat strike 
the union cannot be sued under the Taft- 
Hartley measure. 

A week previous to the agreement the 
union authorized the bargaining committee 
to call a strike if negotiations bogged down. 
The union terminated its contract as of 
Aug. 4, but negotiations resumed and an 
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Briefing Production News 


> North American Aviation, Inc. has completed 25 of an ordered 250 P-S2 ‘Twin Maus- 
tangs. Three Navy FJ-1 fighters have been built and are undergoing tests. Two B-45 jet 
bombers are being assembled at the main plant on Los Angeles Airport, while a production 
line for this plane is being set up in an unused Douglas building at Long Beach airport. 


> Chance Vought Div. of United Aircraft Corp. has completed its last F4U-4 and the 
first production F4U-5 was due to roll off the line earlier this month. 


> McDonnell Aircraft Corp. has granted wage increases totaling more than $800,000 
annually to 3,300 employees, members of the International Association of Machinists. 
Most employces got 12c. per-hour raises, with skilled tool and die makers receiving 17c. 


> Bell Aircraft Corp. has delivered two Model 47B3 helicopters to British European Air- 
ways, and has shipped all but two of the eleven rotorcraft ordered by Trabajos Acrcos Y 
Representaciones of Argentina. 


~ 


> Lockheed Aircraft Corp.'s recent $2,500,000 order for 32 P-80B ject fighters for the 
Air National Guard, brings to 1,099 the number of As and Bs on order. Company is 
tapering off on employment due to approaching completion of Constellations on order. 
Current payroll of about 14,000 may drop to 13,000 or less by end of year. 


> Southwest Airmotive Co., Dallas, has acquired two additional large hangars at Love 
Field to more than double the size of its previous maintenance and storage facilities. 


> Boeing Aircraft Co. has signed a contract providing for complete servicing, maintenance 
and modification of Alaska Airlines’ Seattle-Anchorage flect of five DC-4s and seven DC-3s. 
Work will be done by the year-old Boeing Seattle Service Center. 


> Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. has in the jigs an executive version of the Convair 
Liner, being constructed for an unnamed Mexico City customer. Company is canvassing 
the executive market. 


> Universal Aviation Co. has been formed in Tulsa, with shops at the municipal airport, 
for aircraft modification. It has converted a Douglas A-26B, and has contracts for a B-17, 
10 A-20s, seven B-25s and four C-54s. Company is headed by Donald H. Roberts, S$. L. 
Huntington and Robert Dicter. 


> Northwest Industries Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, has new contracts for airplane overhaul, 
repair and maintenance with the Canadian government and private operators which will 
boost employment to between 400 and 500. 


> O’Neil-Irwin Manufacturing Co., Lake City, Minn., has issued a 40 page booklet illus- 
trating and explaining its line of DI-ACRO die-less precision duplicating machines. It is 
available on request from the manufacturer. 


> Gilfillan Bros., Los Angeles manufacturer of Ground Controlled Approach landing equip- 
ment, on Sept. 1 will open a GCA training school for the U. S. Air Force at March 
Field, Calif. First students will be 240 from USAAF and 12 from the Roval Canadian 
Air Force. 





agreement was finally reached. 

The 1,800 workers affected are produc- 
tion, maintenance and cafeteria workers. 
There are 50 in the latter category. They 
received an additional 5c. an hour. 


GE Equipping 
Six Transports 


Contracts totaling $2,780,000 for air- 
craft equipment in six commercial transport 
planes have been received by General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Equipment contracts now on order in- 
clude: $500,000 for the Douglas DC-6, 
$1,500,000 for the Boeing Stratocruiser, 
$310,000 for the Boeing Stratofreighter, 
$300,000 for the Convair liner, $100,000 
for the Lockheed Constellation and $70,000 
for the Lockhead XR60, military version of 
the Constitution. 

This brings to a total of nearly 35,000, 
000 GE’s equipment contracts, including 
$30,000,000 for Convair B-36a and $2,000, 
000 for Northrop YB-35 remote control 


Goodyear Wirs Suit 

The Goodyear Aircraft Corp. of Akron 
has won a $306,000 judgment involving 
unemployment compensation contributions. 

Judge Charles A. Leach of Common 
Pleas Court ordered the Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation either to re- 
fund that amount to Goodyear or make 
restitution in future jobless contributions. 

The BUC ruled that Goodyear should 
contribute 2.7 percent of its payroll for 
workers employed in two war plants in 1942 
and 1943. Goodyear held it was entitled to 


a lower rate of 1.5 percent as provided under 
the merit rating system since it was an old 
and established firm and not a new factory. 


sighting and turret armament, as well as 
turbosupercharger and  alternating-current 
electrical equipment. 
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Fokker Completing New 


Two or three-place Instructor for primary work nears 
flight test stage in fast-reviving Dutch industry. Com- 


pany reports orders for 100. 


Trainer 








Specifications and data include: 


Wing area. 
LSPS khan: neo te ah ee ees 
Useful load (2 with parachutes, or 3 without 
CRUE) 5S eb hden 66 os 
Fuel (31 Imp. gal.) . 
Oil ee ere Re 
Baggage. ........... peesee Seng reese aie sina 
Empty wt. (inc. electric starter and navigation 
WROD Ss bic wc testes 
fee TR AE ne Tiles ort, al, aR 
Oe EO ee ae eee ee 
Max @peed; son‘level: 0... ce eee es 
SN. osu soos Su ase potv Va x reve ts 
Flight duration, cruising speed............... 
NEES ee ee ee eran: 
Climb, to 3,300 ft. (1,000 M) 
to 6,600 ft. 
to 9,900 ft 
Service ceiling... ; 
RNIN UNINE Sh nce sees hadi a kb xn Ow 
Takeoff run (with 6-mph. wind).............. 


Normal Non-aerobatic 
26 ~=s ft. 6 in. 
36 ft. 11.in. 
a “tt. 
194 sq. ft. 
2,370 = ib. 2,535 Ib. 
395 Ib. 530 Ib. 
238 ~—sdhb. 238 = Ib. 
27~—s lb. 27 1d. 
ee oe 20 = Ib. 
1,710 = |b. 1,720 Ib. 
12.2 lb./sq. ft. 13.1 1b./sq. ft. 
12.57 lb./hp. 12.7 lb./hp. 
134 mph. 133 mph. 
106 mph. 104 mph. 
4.1 hr. 4.1 hr. 
310 = mi. 425 mi. 

5.1 min. 6.2 min. 
12.1 min. 15.3 min. 
22.6 min. 30 min. 

13,000 ft. 11,000 ft. 
15,000 ft. 13,500 ft. 
540 = ft. 650 ft. 
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Nearing completion at United Dutch Air- 
craft Factories Fokker in Amsterdam is the 
new Fokker Instructor, a two-three place 
primary trainer. 

Normal seating is for two persons side-by- 
side, but immediately aft of the overturn 
structure a third seat of simple construction 
can be added for observation purposes. The 
bubble-type canopy slides aft for entrance 
and exit. 

The all-metal cantilever wing is of single 
piece construction, carrying fabric-covered 
ailerons and manually operated metal flaps. 
Main landing gear, according to late reports, 
is of levered suspension construction, thus 
varying somewhat from the artist’s concep- 
tion shown here. Hydraulically operated 
brakes and steerable tail wheel are provided. 


Fuselage is of welded steel tubular con- 
struction, fabric covered. Engine cowling is 
built up of easily removable panels to facili- 
tate inspection and maintenance. ‘The power 
plant, a 190-hp. Lycoming O-435-A, is 
mounted on a welded steel tube mount. An 
electric starter is provided as standard equip- 
ment. 


Vertical fin and rudder are both of light 
metal construction, with the stabilizer having 
a single external brace to the fuselage. Rud- 
der and elevators have light metal spars and 
ribs, fabric covered. Elevator trim tab is 
adjustable in flight; that on the rudder is 
adjustable only on the ground. 


The company reports that Frits Diepen 
Vliegtuigen N. V. has ordered 100 of the 
type, and negotiations are under way with 
the Dutch government for further orders. 
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® The habit of accuracy is so strong in engineers that drawings which are merely 
clear and legible are not enough. Creative men want their drawings to look 
professional, not only in essentials, but in details. K & E has equipmeni that can 
help you in both endeavors...drawing instruments and materials so well conceived 
and precisely made that many engineers and draftsmen regard them as valued 
partners throughout their professional careers. 

For 78 years K & E products have been helping in this way to bridge the gap 
between thinking and doing, helping to make possible the tools, machines, 
appliances, construction projects, that mark our civilization. So widely is this true, 
it is self-evident that every engineering project of any magnitude has been 
completed with the help of K & E. Could you wish any surer guidance than this in 
the selection of your own “partners in creating’? 

For faster, better lettering you will find a 

~ LEROY} Lettering Set a tremendous help. 

C f = Ci Tl Nn C With it you can produce a wide range of 
lettering styles and symbols with complete 

uniformity. Precision lettering need no longer be tedious. For full information 


write to your nearest K & E Distributor or to Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
tReg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


EST. 1867 


NEW YORK * HOBOKEN, N. J. : 


CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS * DETROIT * SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL 
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Recording Test Data on North American B-45 


First story on methods of recording 28,- 
800 instrument readings in one minute 
on one of AAF’s newest jet bombers. 









COMPACT RECORD: One of five photo-recorders, this unit 
is fitted in small space by use of mirror to reflect 35 large 
instruments. Camera (lower left) has electro-magnetic actuator 
and is mounted on adjustable rails for exact alignment. Five 
photo-recorder units cover total of 120 instrument dials. 








TYPICAL RECORD: Film strip from photo recorder shows in TESTING POWER: Supplemental electricity is required to 


frst and fifth vertical rows micro-ammeters measuring control forces. operate recording oscillographs and provide necessary voltage for 
At bottom of fifth row is accelerometer measuring vertical force up strain gages. For this purpose flight test B-45 mounts in tail section 
to 12 G. Middle row dials give gyro instrument readings of yaw, two 24-v. and four 12-v. batteries. Note cleanness of structural 
roll, pitch, airplane attitude. Small dials give control surface angular design in this first-published photo of interior structure of North 
displacements picked up by selsyn indicators. American bomber. 
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MEASURING JET 
EXHAUST: Pressure 
tubes leading to stainless 
steel rake mounted in 
tail-pipe of B-45 engine 
are connected to sensi- 
tive-reading manifold 
pressure gages made by 
Kollsman. Gages are un- 
usual and cover range of 
from 10 to 200 in. mer- 
cury, absolute. Gage dial 
has two pointers, larger 
making 19 revolutions 
covering 100 dial gradua- 


tions per revolution. 


SELSYN MOUNT- 
ING: Selsyn transmitters 
are linked by braided 
steel cables to B-45 con- 
trol systems. To provide 
extreme accuracy of read- 
ings, each transmitter 
actually contains two sel- 
syns, one geared to rotate 
at four times speed of 
other. On indicator dial 
in photo recorder one 
pointer makes four revo- 
lutions to one revolution 
of other pointer. 


STRAIN GAGE RECORDING: Mounted be- 
tween three Consolidated Engineering Corp. 
recording oscillographs are these three bridge 
balance units, mounted on top of each other. 
Each bridge-balance has twelve separate channels 
and 36 cables from these units connect to selected 
points on strain gage terminal board seen in 
background, 


MEASURING INTAKE: Symmetrically-located 
pitot tube rakes are shown mounted within B-45 
engine air inlet duct. For recording air flow at 
this point North American chose to connect 
tubes to F-1 sensitive air speed indicators rather 
than direct-reading pressure gages. Easier reading 
and greater accuracy was obtained. 
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“Look-See” Ball Bearings Supplan 
“Sealed Mystery” Bearings 


FAFNIR 
PLYA-SEAL 


— the airline designed ball bearing .. . now 
with choice of natural or synthetic grease, 
with Neoprene or Buna-N seals 


¢ Let a few extra pennies save you extra dollars in 
extended bearing life, in smoother anti-friction 
action, in lowered bearing maintenance cost. That’s 
why Fafnir Plya-Seals were born... practically in 
aircraft designing rooms. 


Save precious space. Plya-Seals take no 
more space than standard metal shielded bearings. 


Save maintenance. Plya-Seals zip open with 
a penknife in a few seconds for inspection and relu- 
brication ... are resealed just as quickly and easily. 


Save bearing life. Plya-Seals, with their self- 
adjusting flexible washers and split stainless steel 





retaining rings, hold in lubricant better and lock 
out contaminants completely. Proof against most 
deteriorating influences. 

Your choice of natural or synthetic grease, Neo- 
prene or Buna-N seals. 

Fafnir Plya-Seals are aircraft ball bearings, de- 
signed for and with the active cooperative of air- 
craft engineers. The same cooperative thinking is 
available to all builders and users of aircraft. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
for aircraft 


ee, 
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New Plant Practices Cut Costs 


Salvaging of expensive hydropress pads and simplify- 
ing router operation give substantial savings in Ryan 


production. 


Through a simple method, Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. now reconditions the worn 
rubber forming surface of a _hydropress 
ram, greatly cutting operating costs and 
lessening procurement problem. 

In normal operation, the rubber pad—six 
inches thick and weighing several hundred 
pounds—ultimately becomes badly chewed 
by the metal parts it forms. Usual procedure 
was to reverse the pad in the press, and 
when reverse side was worn, the pad was 
discarded. 





INDICATED BY PENCIL is seam where l-in. layer of new 
tubber is vulcanized to old hydropress pad to boost its life. 


Inspection showed that the pad center 
portion—about four inches thick, and com- 
prising approximately two-thirds of the pad’s 
mass—was practically unaffected by wear. 
To further utilize the unit, the chewed sur- 
face was ground down for about one inch 
(see left photo) and layer of new rubber 
vulcanized on each side of the pad, affording, 
essentially, a new unit. Reconditioning was 
suggested by company’s R. W. Booth. 
> In another production study, suggested by 
Willard Harpster, changeover to removable 


pilot tips on routers at Ryan reduced manu- 
facturing costs and minimized damage to 
equipment. 

Cutting sheet metal on the router is 
accomplished by feeding material to the bit 
—a revolving cutter. Pilot, consisting of 
cylindrical steel bar located in the machine 
table, and used as a guide for the cutting 
block, is an extension of a barrel locked in 
table (right photo). Formerly, when pilot 
was damaged, it was necessary to remove 
the entire barrel—a difficult job, frequently 
resulting in further damage to tool and 
pilot when latter was knocked out of holder. 

Pilot is now made with tip held in barrel 
by Allen set-screw (bottom). One side of 
the shank is slightly flattened to accommo- 
date burr caused by the screw, which would 
otherwise bind the shank. Ejector is tapped 
from below for quick removal of unit. 





IN ROUTER OPERATION seen here, removable pilot tip 
contacts router block and guides work. 





CLOSEUP OF ROUTER PILOT showing various removable tips, Allen set-screw and key, and ejector rod. 
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lig. 1. Modified Boeing B-29 used as flying test laboratory with General Electric TG-180 (J-35) engine lowered to test position. 


Flight Testing Gas Turbines 


Procedures and recommendations for final step held nec- 
essary for complete engine evaluation. 


By W. O. MECKLEY, Aircraft Gas Turbine Div., General Electric Co. 


Introduction of the gas turbine for aircraft 
propulsion has brought new fields of testing 
procedures and techniques, and rapid de- 
velopment of new jet engine models has 
brought extensive testing programs to ade- 
quately evaluate and prove new designs. 

To adequately test a turbojet requires that 
the engine be operated from sea level to 
50,000 ft. pressure altitude, at air tempera- 
tures ranging from —70 F to +90 F, and at 
flight speeds as high as 700 mph. These 
conditions may be imposed upon an engine 
either by flight testing or simulating flight 
conditions in a wind tunnel. It has been 
found that to adequately cover early develop- 
ment needs of testing a new design in an 
entirely safe and economical manner, a suc- 
cession of at least three different vehicles— 
the flying test laboratory, altitude wind tun- 
nel, and aircraft installation—should be used. 

These three vehicles are those generally 
used today for evaluating complete engine 
operation and performance. It is equally im- 
portant to operate each component of the 
complete unit separately to obtain its basic 
characteristics. 
> Flying Test Laboratory—Existing airplanes 
have been modified for the purpose of in- 
stalling and operating a gas turbine where 
this engine is not necessary to maintain flight 
of the airplane. One such airplane (Fig. 1) 
is a B-29 modified to install a General Elec- 
tric T'G-180 (J-35) turbojet in the bomb 
bay. In this installation, the engine is housed 
inside the airplane when not in use, and is 
lowered below the airplane when operating. 

Utilization of flying test laboratories to 
test gas turbines has proved to be a safe 
and expedient way to conduct necessary en- 
gine development testing under altitude con- 
ditions. The maximum contribution of such 
a test vehicle is to test new gas turbine 
models before any substantial amount of 
flving can be achieved in actual aircraft in- 
stallations of the powerplant, and to explore 


a greater range of operating conditions not 
safe or possible in a single-engine airplane. 
Where important development engine com- 
ponents are available before the new engine 
is complete, it is often advisable to conduct 
flight tests of the components by utilizing 
some parts of older units to make up a 
complete engine. ‘The main limitations of a 
facility such as this are its relatively low air 
speed and operational altitudes. 

Items usually investigated in a flying test 
laboratory program are: 

1. Investigate limitations of operation for 
various altitudes up to the minimum air tem- 
perature and pressure to be expected in the 
final aircraft installations of the particular 
engine, including investigation of such items 
as engine restrats, burner blowout, enginc 
acceleration, and windmilling characteristics. 

2. Establish limits of stability of various 
developmental engine control systems under 
flight conditions, including checking out 
new accessories and control system units. 

3. Establish thermodynamic data for gas 
turbine compressor and turbine, with com- 
pressor inlet air temperature varying from sea 
level values to cold air at high altitude. 

4. Establish safe operation of various 
methods of thrust augmentation such as 
water injection schemes; investigate induc- 
tion system icing, and conduct initial flight 
tests on other miscellaneous items. 

In addition to these items the flying test 
laboratory provides an excellent means of 
acquainting design personnel with the prob- 
lems attendant to flying and with actual 
operation of their designs in flight. 
> Altitude Wind Tunnels—A new turbojet 
can be installed either im a specially con- 
structed wing and nacelle or in a modified 
aircraft installation, and the installation 
mounted in a wind tunnel where altitude 
pressure, temperature, and flight speed are 
all simulated. The best example in the 
world today of the ultimate to which simu- 
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lated flight operation can be carried is the 
NACA Aircraft Propulsion Research Labora- 
tory’s Altitude Wind Tunnel in Cleveland. 

Use of the altitude wind tunnel has been 
extrtmely valuable in extending the range of 
turbojet testing before installation in the 
final aircraft installation. Such a facility ap- 
pears to be most valuable in complete per- 
formance evaluation and operation of specific 
engine designs after the development “bugs” 
have been eliminated in the flying test lab- 
oratory. Accurate readings of temperature, 
pressure, and air and fuel flows can be ob- 
tained easier than in the final installation. 

The general engine items to be evaluated 
follow those listed for the flying test labora- 
tory except that the performance, starting, 
acceleration, windmilling and fuel character- 
istics of a specific engine can be evaluated at 
higher altitudes and high simulated flight 
speeds. The tunnel is better suited than 
either the flying laboratory or aircraft in- 
stallation to conduct fundamental work on 
such important items as induction system 
and engine inlet icing, thrust augmentation, 
and specialized instrumentation. 
> Aircraft Installation—When the turbojet is 
finally installed in the airplane for which it 
is intended, its characteristics should be well 
evaluated and its operational limits well de- 
fined, so that initial flight tests of the new 
airplane can be carried on with a minimum 
of engine uncertainties. A major part of the 
initial tests will cover items such as investi- 
gation of takeoff and landing characteristics, 
airplane control and performance, and little 
time is available for specific engine tests. 

Flight test airplanes are instrumental as 
completely as possible using automatic photo 
recorders and temperature recorders to ob- 
tain desired engine and airplane data and 
usually are equipped with oscillographs to 
measure rapidly fluctuating stresses and pres- 
sures. Space restrictions and absence of 
more than a minimum of human _bservers 
usually limit the number of elements to be 
investigated on one flight far below that pos- 
sible in either the flying laboratory or alti- 
tude wind tunnel. 

Specific items to be investigated overlap 
somewhat those already evaluated in the 
previous two facilities. Items such as jet 
thrust, compressor pulsation, burner blow- 
out, engine windmilling speed, restarts, and 
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Maximum true air speed—mph 
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Fig. 2. Maximum airspeed for altitude starts 
with engine windmilling. 
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Minimum allowable 
engine speed 


Engine speed—rpm x 1000 


Burner blowout 
region 


10,000 20,000 30,000 


Altitede-ft. 


40,000 50,000 
Fig. 3. Variation of allowable minimum en- 
gine speed with altitude. 


accelerations may be influenced somewhat 
by the particular installation’s intake duct 
and tailpipe design, and usually enough test- 
ing is done to determine what these differ- 
ences, if any, are. Characteristic items re- 
quiring more attention in flight test are: 
temperature patterns in and around the en- 
gine compartment, flow conditions and pres- 
sure recovery in the intake ducts under dif- 
ferent airplane altitudes, and performance of 
lubrication and fuel systems with respect to 
temperatures and pressures in the lines. This 
latter is important to insure satisfactory serv- 
ice during high altitude operation. 

> Gas Turbine Characteristics—The follow- 
ing details are important items investigated 


Time to accelerate — seconds 


' 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Initial -r x 1000 


Fig. 4. Typical acceleration data with con- 
stant area jet nozzle, constant altitude. (Fig- 
ures on Curve are exhaust gas temperatures. ) 
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in both operational and performance evalu- 
ation. 

1. Starting and minimum speed operation; 
obtaining successful restarts in flight at high 
altitude is a critical turbojet problem. In 
general it may be said that increases in either 
altitude or flight speed reduces the proba- 
bility that successful starts can be made. 
Fig. 2 illustrates this effect as obtained dur- 
ing wind tunnel tests of a turbojet now in 
production. It is important to obtain in- 
formation concerning flight starting in either 
the flying laboratory or wind tunnel so that 
any limitation may be brought to light be- 
fore engine flights in an airplane dependent 
on its operation are made. 

Minimum idling speed of the engine is 
determined at that point at which one or 
more combustion burners cease operation. 
This minimum speed line (often called 
burner blowout line) is approached when the 
turbojet is throttled to reduce speeds. Safe 
idling speeds tend to increase rapidly with 
altitude and are affected unfavorably by high 
airplane speeds. A minimum speed schedule 
such as is shown on Fig. 3 is usually de- 
termined in either a wind tunnel or flying 
test cell prior to actual flight test. 

2. Acceleration tests are conducted to de- 
termine the maximum rate of engine acceler- 
ation without exceeding engine tailpipe gas 
temperature limits and to determine maxi- 
mum altitudes and minimum engine speeds 
for practical acceleration rates. ‘The time re- 
quired to accelerate the engine becomes 
greater with increasing altitude because, 
though the mass of engine to be accelerated 
remains constant with altitude, the force 
available for accelerating the turbine and 
compressor becomes less as the gas densities 
decrease. Fig. 4 and 5 show typical acceler- 
ation data obtained during evaluation. 

3. Operation of a turbojet over a wide 
range of altitudes and ram _ pressures re- 
quires that the control svstem provide stable 
operation and automatic compensation for 
these changing conditions, so that manual 
control will not require a continuous adjust- 
ment to meet variables during a flight. Items 
necessary for evaluation are: stability of the 
system at all speeds and altitudes, determina- 
tion of engine speed variation at a given 
position of the pilot’s throttle with variations 
in plane speed and altitude, evaluation of 
operation of the maximum speed limiting 
governor, which should hold a_ specified 
limit regardless of plane speed or altitude, de- 
termination of satisfactory operation of con- 
trol system at extreme temperature (at least 
—67 F). 

4. Performance tests are necessary to con- 
firm the basic overall design of a new turbo- 
jet, laid out usually by properly matching 
component efficiencies of compressor, com- 
bustion chamber, and turbine. Altitude and 
ram effects on a new design cannot be ac- 
curately evaluated and engine performance 
estimates either confirmed or modified as 
dictated by the test results until the engine 
is either flown or placed in a wind tunnel. 

5. One of the most important phases of 
performance testing is the determination of 
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Fig. 5. Effect of altitude on acceleration 
time. 


jet thrust at high altitudes and the effect of 
ram or jet thrust. Data obtained to date 
(Fig. 6) indicate that at low engine speeds, 
fuel flow to the engine is reduced as ram 
increases, while at or near rated engine speed, 
ram has relatively little effect. Because of 
the increase in jet thrust, with ram increases, 
the corrected specific fuel consumption is 
lower at all engine speeds under ram con- 
ditions of flight. 

In connection with jet thrust, it is of real 
interest to the airplane designer to know 
also the net thrust of the installation which 
is determined by subtracting the momentum 
MV of the air flow passing through the en- 
gine (also known as ram drag) from the 
measured jet thrust. In general the effect of 
ram is to reduce the net thrust of the air- 
plane and increase the net specific fuel con- 
sumption. ‘This should not be interpreted 
as indicating the overall jet cycle to be less 
efficient at high speeds as when thrust horse- 
power is considered these trends reverse 
themselves. 


10 12 14 16 18 
-1000 r 


4 6 8 
Corrected 





Fig. 6. Variation of jet thrust with ram pres- 
sure ratio at constant altitude. (Figures on 
curve are ram pressure ratios. ) 
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APPLICATION 


FEDERAL H-F CABLES 
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RECOMMENDED 
Aerial Navigation 
Equipment .... . K-45, K-51 
Amateur Radio "Hams" K-1046, K-1128, K-32 
K-49, K-45, K-38 
Television and FM 
Lead-In ....... KT-51, K-1046 
K-1079, K-1126 
Microphone & PA Systems K-1158, K-1077A, K-102 
Radio Broadcast 
Equipment ..... K-12, K-13, K-14 
Aircraft Antenna Wire K-1064, K-1081 
Mobile Radio Equipment K-12, K-13 
K-14, K-45 
DATA FOR K-45 AND K-51 CABLES 
Nominel Attenuation (db/100#) K-45 K-51 
ot a a a on eevee | 
aes °@ @-e 2.0 3.6 
DOMED «se 5 -% 2 e ene 4.0 7.0 
eet ccs ee eS — 5.3 10 
1000 Mc ee we | 8.5 ooccce 
Opa 3.2. <is «ee 2 es 17 eeccce 
Characteristic Impedance—Ohms , 52 95 
Capacitance per Foot (uuF) ..., 29 16 
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-..and you get the same 
dependability and performance 
in Every Federal Cable — for 
Every High-Frequency Application 








AT MAJOR AIRPORTS from coast to coast, Fed- 
eral’s high-frequency cables, Types K-45 and 
K-51, are being used for the most vital of all 
electronic jobs — in instrument landing sys- 
tems for aircraft! This selection.of Federal 
cables is a recommendation that assures top 
performance for all] of its varied uses, cover- 
ing the entire high-frequency spectrum. For 
Federal makes the world’s largest quantity of 
high-frequency cables, of greatest variety. 


Wherever high-frequencies are used — wher- 
ever superior performance and dependability 
are required — you’ll find Federal cables on 
the job. Their unusually low attenuation 
losses assure maximum energy transfer with 
minimum radiation. And their flexibility, re- 
sistance to weathering, abrasion 
and corrosion, mean longer life, 
even under the most severe 
conditions. 


Write for Federal’s latest bulle- 
tin — Dept. p905. 





SELENIUM and INTELIN DIVISION, 1000 Passaic Ave., East Newark, New Jersey 


In Canada: — Federal Electric Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
Export Distributors: — international Standard Electric Corp., 67 Broad St., N.¥.C. 
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Acceptance And Service Testing 
For Vibrator Power Supplies 


Important steps in checking vibrators to insure compli- 
ance with exacting purchase and maintenance require- 
ments for aircraft radio installations. 


By W. E. PRICE, and E. M. HASSELL, Sperry Gyroscope Co. 


Increasing importance of radio equip- 
ment in all types of aircraft is putting con- 
stantly greater stress on perfect functioning 
of all components. This is particularly true 
of vibrators, many of which today are dis- 
carded instead of being adjusted. 

Many aircraft receivers and other types of 
electronic equipment depend on vibrator 
power supplies for converting low voltage air- 
craft supply to higher voltage suitable for 
operation of radio tubes in standard basic 
circuits. Some types of apparatus use vibra- 
tors for converting low voltage d.c. into a.c. 
power for particular applications. For prac- 
tical designing of a vibrator power supply 
into a receiver chassis, a given power re- 
quirement will frequently require less space 
than an equivalent motor-generator supply. 
Electrical efficiency is materially higher but 
in the initial design is somewhat offset by 
the difficulty of obtaining interference-free 
operation in high sensitivity receivers. 

Operational conditions of a vibrator power 
supply must be better controlled as to over- 
load, input, impedance, transformer losses, 
buffing, and filtering components than is 
normally required with a motor generator. 
Because of transformer iron characteristics 
and choice of buffing components to meet 
all service, normal regulation of a conven- 
tional vibrator pack is poorer than a gener- 
ator. This necessitates that the vibrator pack 
be operated under a relatively constant load. 
Proper power source must be maintained so 
that the vibrator looks back into an extremely 
low impedence circuit. If this requirement 
is not met, as when accidentally operating 
equipment on the aircraft’s generator, the 
vibrator contacts will spark violently, and 
waveform will be degenerated into what may 
be only interpreted as hash. This condition 
may be partly corrected by installation of 
very high capacity electrolytic capacitors 
across the supply terminals; but under 
normal conditions, the power factor of such 
capacitors is sufficiently high so that a full 
correction of source impedance to the vibra- 
tor cannot be obtained. Vibrator transformer 
iron losses are basically a matter of design 
changes achieved by operating the iron at 
low flux density. 

Vibrator application and type may be 
roughly divided into three groups—(1) 
simple primary vibrator with a tube rectifier 
for the high voltage, (2) synchronous or 
self-rectifying type, and (3) a.c. supply or 
precision power vibrator, shown in Fig. 1. 
> Precision Vibrator Requirements—To as- 
sure uniform and trouble-free operation, 
rather exacting purchase specifications must 
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be established for each particular type of 
vibrator required. A brief list of purchase re- 
quirements for a 100-cycle precision vibrator 
has been established as follows: 

Type—Interrupter vibrator, 
coil. 

Input voltage—10.6 to l6v. Starting volt- 
age should not exceed 8v. 

Input current—The power contacts should 
safely handle 6 amp. 


12v. drive 


A.C. power 








Frequency—The reed should vibrate at 
100 cps. with these tolerances: 


1. At room temperature and 13.25v. 
input, +.8, —1.2 cycles; and at 10.6 and 
l6v. +1., —1.5 cycles. 

2. At —40 deg. C., not more than 3.0 
cycles higher than frequency at room 
temperature, but not exceeding 102.5 cps. 
at 13.25v. input; nor exceeding 103 cps. 
at any input voltage from 10.6 to 16. 


Vibration—When subjected to vibration 
at any frequency from 10 to 55 cps., with 
an amplitude corresponding to an accelera- 
tion of 9G’s, there should be no damage, or 
change in electrical specifications. 

Life—After 500 hr. of operation at 
13.25v. input at room temperature, it should 
meet same specifications as required of a 
new unit. 

Sealing—The unit should be sealed to ex- 
clude dust and insure freedom from damage 


Sine wave 
A.C. output 


























FIG. 2. TEST SET for checking a.c. precision vibrator. 
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THEY’RE A good airplane is no better than its 


engine. And in the light plane field ‘‘Power 

D E 2 Be N D ABLE by Lycoming” stands out like a beacon in 

the night. Built to close tolerances, with 

— ~THEY’RE painstaking skill, Lycoming engines may 


" be depended upon to take you where you 
LYCOM i N G e want to go—and bring you back—on time. 


Lycoming Model 0-155 Lycoming Model 0-235-C 
Normal Rated 65 BHP Normal Rated 100 BHP 





Lycoming Model 0-290-A Lycoming Model 0-435-A 
Normal rated 125 BHP Normal Rated 190 BHP 


LYCOMING * <; 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES PRODUCT 


LYCOMING DIVISION—AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, DEPT. BB-9, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


AN 
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FIG. 3, SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM of test set for precision vibrator. 


in normal handling. All base pins should be 
filled with solder. Packing between the 
vibrator and its container should be of rub- 
ber, or equivalent, and sufficiently thick so 
that the frequency when the vibrator base is 
clamped does not differ by more than } cps. 
from the frequency when the base is not 
clamped. 

Plating—The container should be made 
of tinplate, or plated, to insure freedom from 
rust Or Corrosion in protected service. 

Contact chatter time—This is defined as 
the duration of the off-interval of a break 
which reaches zero voltage axis during the 
interval when power contacts are closed. 
Chatter time on one side should not exceed 
15% of the total closed contact time. Meas- 
13.25, and l6v. , 

Time Constant—Ratio of closed contact 
time of each contact to the time of one 
cycle of vibration should be from 36 to 44% 
at 13.25v. input, and from 36 to 46% at 
10.6 and l6v. 
> Vibrator ‘Test Methods—Specifications are 
formed in such a way as to assure meeting 
both the requirements of the particular 
equipment and such certification tests as may 
be applied. Original acceptance and mainte- 
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nance tests of vibrators may be normally 
conducted with the same apparatus and in 
accordance with general specifications. A test 
set suitable for checking a vibrator of the 
type previously described in the purchase 
specification is shown in Fig. 2, Other com- 
ponents required for this test are a frequency 
standard (in this case a General Radio pre- 
cision fork) automobile-type batteries, trans- 
former, and a 5-in. oscilloscope. The sche- 
matic circuit is shown in Fig. 3. 

‘Testing vibrators for plate supply appli- 
cations does not require the precision of a 
unit used for most a.c. power applications. 
In construction of such a plate supply power 
pack, the load should be adjusted to maxi- 
mum that may be encountered in the use of 
the vibrator and quality of the unit estab- 
lished by its output voltage and wave pat- 
tern. Proper wave pattern for a synchronous- 
type vibrator is shown in Fig. 4. Departure 
from this wave pattern may indicate contact 
break during a normally closed cycle or con- 
tact bounce as shown by the dotted lines. 
Either contact break or bounce will create 
excessive sparking with resultant short vibra- 
tor life and high electrical interference. Dis- 
tortion of contact springs may cause pri- 


mary and secondary contacts to close in 
improper sequence resulting in output loss 
and high contact sparking. 

Purchase and application requirements of 
the precision vibrator are most exacting; 
hence its test methods will be described, 
with reference to the test set shown in Fig. 
2, together with the auxiliary components. 

Starting voltage—Rotate R2 (Fig. 3) to 
minimum voltage and place SI in St. V. 
position. Advance R2 until the reed starts 
—must start at less than 8yv. 

Frequency—Switch SI to 14 V. and adjust 
R1 for 13.25v. input with $3 closed to TC, 
and $4 to P. Switch S5 to 100 cycles and 
set oscilloscope controls for external syn- 
chronization with the lock-in control at 0. 
Carefully adjust the oscilloscope sweep con- 
trol until the pattern is at rest. Switch $5 to 
VIB. and advance the synchronization con- 
trol to about 30 on the dial. With a stop- 
watch, obtain the time required for 10 
cycle-patterns to move off the ’scope face. By 
reference to Fig. 5, the difference in cps. of 
the vibrator from the fork may be obtained. 
With a standard ’scope, drift to the right 
will be caused by frequencies below 100 
cycles and drift to left will be indication of 
frequencies below 100 cycles. 

Adjust S1 and R1 in combination to ob- 
tain an input of 10.6 and l6yv. and repeat 
frequency test. Frequently recheck sweep 
frequency of oscilloscope against fork to 
prevent drift. 

Time Constant—S1 and RI are adjusted 
for 13.25v. input. Close $3 to TC, S4 to P, 
an $5 to VIB. Adjust R7 for full scale with 
$2 and ADJ. Switch S2 to vibrator point | 
and then to 5 (TC and TC) and read time 
constant directly on the milliammeter. Re- 
peat at 10.6 and l6v. 

Chatter—With the switching arrange- 
ment used for time constant check, inspect 
the waveform developed across the load re- 
sistors with S4 on ACT. PTS. Pattern 
should be square and have flat lines at the 
top and bottom as shown in Fig. 6. Fuzzi- 
ness or breaks indicate that power contacts 
are bouncing or not closing properly. By 
use of a squared screen on ’scope, determine 
that total break time does not exceed 15% 
of total half cycle time. 

Switch $4 to OP. PTS. and observe pat- 
tern developed by the reed drive contacts. 
Pattern should be symmetrical and free of 
breaks or fuzziness. 

In original acceptance tests of these vibra- 
tors, they are also given a brief operating 
test—oven-heated to 165 deg. F. and thor- 
oughly tested hot. They are then cooled to 
room temperature and retested to the same 
specifications. 

P Service Checks—Following is a summary 
of maintenance checks which may be per- 
formed, effect of a given malfunction on 
equipment operation, and adjustments that 
may be made toward correction. (These ad- 
justments may be made by removing the 
dust cover of the vibrator—usually requiring 
a special circular soldering bit.) 

(Turn to page 36) 
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FROM ALUMINA TO FINISHED ROLLING, PERMANENTE METALS CONTROLS EVERY STEP IN THE PRO- 


DUCTION OF KAISER ALUMINUM, ASSURING QUALITY PIG, INGOT, PLATE, SHEET, STRIP, AND ROOFING. 






ide hla. 


Bauxite from South American deposits is unloaded and stockpiled at the 
Baton. Rouge plant of The Permanente Metals Corporation, where it 
is converted to alumina, The plant, located on the Mississippi River, 


fs 





comprises 34 buildings on a 318-acre river site, is capable of turning 
out one billion pounds of alumina per year. It requires four pounds 
of bauxite ore to make two pounds of alumina. 


KAISER ALUMINUM 


It’s something of an achievement to turn out, in 
a single year, almost as much aluminum as the 
entire industry produced in the most productive 
year before the war. 


It’s even more of an achievement to gain a repu- 
tation for quality and service at the same time. 
One reason The Permanente Metals Corporation 
has gained this reputation is its integrated opera- 
tion—from alumina to the finished product. 


The story here takes you from the delivery of 
bauxite at Baton Rouge to the rolling of finished 
aluminum at Permanente Metals’ Spokane mill, 
with capacity of 288 million pounds yearly. 


But no pictures and text can convey to you the 
eagerness of this young-minded organization to 
serve the buyers of-aluminum . . . to tackle the 
toughest problems . . . to take its place as a vital 
factor in this age of light metals. 


Kaiser Aluminum is a product second to none— 
not merely as a substitute for other metals and 
materials, but as their successor in the scores of 
applications where aluminum can add something 
new: lightness, strength, workability, resistance 
to corrosion, beauty. 


And this aluminum is here today—ready to meet 
your requirements! 
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2. It isn’t alumina yet—but this view in the Baton Rouge plant shows 
the final step in processing. These giant rotary kilns operate at 1800 
degrees F, and cook the alumina hydrate into snow-white alumina 
powder. This alumina is then loaded into box cars and goes by rail to 
Permanente Metals’ reduction plants at Spokane and Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, where it is converted into basic aluminum, 





3. Spokane, Washington, is the home of the reduction plant of The Per- 
manente Metals Corporation, where alumina is made into basic alu- 
minum. Another reduction plant, at Tacoma, increases the supply 
needed to keep the Spokane rolling mill operating at capacity. Re- 
duction process requires tremendous power. Metal is cast into pure 
aluminum pigs, then sent to rolling mills for remelting and alloying. 





4. The rolling mill at Spokane is capable of producing more than 288 
million pounds of aluminum yearly. Two-ton ingots of alloyed alu- 
minum are hot-rolled into long strips. Cut into sheets, the metal is 
cold-rolled to proper specifications (above). Careful handling and 
constant testing assure outstanding quality. This plant comprises 53 
acres. Plate, sheet and strip are loaded directly into cars for shipping. 


Ready to serve you-70a0y... 


5. Here’s why Kaiser Aluminum is in demand: Permanente Metals’ repre- 
sentatives really give service. Delivery promises are kept. Quality ex- 
ceeds specifications. Top technical brains are always at your service, 
may cut your costs through sound advice. Though Permanente Metals 
itself is but one year old, its administrators, engineers and operators 
have had years of experience in the aluminum industry. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


DISTRIBUTED BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BLDG., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA...WITH 
Seattle, Wash. - Oakland, Calif. - Los Angeles, Calif. - Dallas, Texas - Wichita, Kan. - 


Chicago, Ill. * Cincinnati, Ohio - Cleveland, Ohio - Detroit, Mich. - Boston, Mass. - Hartford, Conn. « Buffalo, N.Y. « New York City, N.Y. - Philadelphia, Pa 
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a Permanente Metals product 


OFFICES IN: 

Kansas City, Mo. - St. Louis, Mo. + Atlanta, Ga. - Minneapolis, Minn. - Milwaukee, Wis. 
Washington. D.C 
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Start voltage—High battery loads, such as 
engine cranking and radio transmitter oper- 
ation, will frequently lower battery supply 
below the point where radio equipment can 
be expected to function properly. To meet 
this service conditoin, aircraft vibrators must 
vibrate at a very low voltage, else the reed 
may be pulled to one side so that a power 
contact closes the battery circuit through 
the very low resistance winding of the power 
transformer, resulting in a blown fuse or 
breaker. Starting voltage can be controlled 
by adjusting drive contact spring to place the 
reed end closer to the drive coil. Contacts 
may be polished with relay tool and squared 
by adjusting of contact supports. 


Closed time of 
primary contacts 
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FIG. 4. PROPER WAVE PATTERN for 


synchronous type vibrator. 


Frequency—The precision vibrator de- 
scribed is used in an automatic radio direc- 
tion finder which is phase operated, requir- 
ing a high frequency accuracy to obtain 
optimum apparatus performance. Straight 
a.c. power requirements may well tolerate a 
frequency drift of +5% while plate supply 
vibrators should be held to +10%, of design 
frequency. Variation beyond this limit will 
decrease buffing efficiency with increased 
contact wear. ‘Reed frequency may be ad- 
justed by adding or removing a bit of solder 
from free end of the reed. 

Time constant—Percent of total cycle 
time that the power contacts are closed is 
basically a design characteristic which must 
be held to reasonable limits of design center 
to insure ample power output, low contact 
current, and proper frequency vs. input volt- 
age characteristics. If time constant is too 
high, decrease spacing between the power 
contacts by bending their support springs 
while keeping contacts parallel. After each 
adjustment, recheck frequency at standard 
voltage and +20% voltage. In the precision 
vibrator discussed, the power contacts are 
in parallel, hence, care must be exercised to 
insure that both pairs contact at once; other- 
wise, a twist will be placed in the reed ten- 
sion, rendering the vibrator very unstable. 

Chatter—Contact chatter or bounce may 
take several forms. Frequently, contacts will 
bounce at the time of closing and cause fuzz 
in the pattern at the beginning of each half 
cycle. In other instances, wiping action of 
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FIG. 5. TIME-FREQUENCY chart for 


comparing vibrator and fork cps. difference. 





the contact when dirty or pitted may cause 
a break in the middle of the closed time pat- 
tern. This contact noise should be kept to a 
minimum since it may well be a source of 
contact sparking, with resultant contact 
burning and interference in the equipment. 
A large break in the center of closed con- 
tact time will upset buffing action with 
serious contact sparking. Points may be 
cleaned and squared with very thin, fine 
flat file. Ascertain that contacts close flat, 
and check that they remain parallel through 
normal swing of the reed by pushing the 
reed at free end through normal travel arc. 

Large power vibrators are expensive and 
are usually well constructed so that minor 
repairs can profitably be made to obtain 
good service life. In routine maintenance 
overhaul, it is well to test to a standard of 
performance on a test jig, and again inspect 
vibrator and its associated power unit cir- 
cuits with an oscilloscope before releasing 
equipment to the line. In resistance-capaci- 
tance buffer circuits, the capacitor may 
short and damage its associated series re- 
sistor without blowing the equipment cir- 
cuit protection; but the vibrator is then 
working under a serious contact overload. 
Some position type resistors will short- while 
others will open under severe overload. Oil- 
filled capacitors have been known to develop 
high leakage under. operating voltages, but 
will check properly on service type capacity 
testers. It is advisable to maintain a close 
inspection on primary circuit connections 
and plugs to insure that heating will not 
occur at some point to create a high re- 
sistance supply source. 


‘On" time (good closure) 
\ 





Bounce 
Off timeg- lines 
~Chotter’ 


On time -~ lines 


FIG 6, PATTERN of a.c. vibrator, across 
resistive load. 
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an advantage of 
special application 


Electzic 


MOTORS 











Compactly designed motor developed for metering 
pump and special instrument service. 

3 Specially designed for each particular applica- 

tion and with thorough dependability built into 

every part, Lamb Electric motors have established 


a reputation for long, trouble-free operation. 





tatermittont high torque miter with low weight In addition to special application, thorough engi- 


factor is adaptable to many general applications. 


neering and exacting manufacture contribute to 


the superior performance of Lamb Electric motors. 


? THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 





Base-mounted, explosion-froof aircraft geared 
fuel transfer pump motor. 





This small sturdy motor can be readily adapted fo Universal motor, can be used on wheel Typical applications for this motor: indus- 
a wide range of industrial applications. spinners, portable pumps, grinders and other trial vacuum cleaners, agitators, sirens 
applications requiring high dependability. and colloid mills. 
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Sirvene begins in the mind of an engineer . . . it grows 
from the need for a special pliable part to complete his 
mechanism. It is specially compounded from oil resist- 


ing elastomers in Chicago Rawhide Laboratories to 
achieve required physical characteristics, then molded 
to precise design specifications. The finished Sirvene 
part meets exactly the engineer’s demand for flexibility 
or hardness, resistance to temperature extremes, dry- 
ness, wear, age, oil, water, or other solvents. Sirvene 
parts deliver dependable performance under the most 
difficult operating conditions. For the solution to your 
pliable parts problem—consider Sirvene first. 


Sirvene products include diaphragms, boots, gaskets, oil seals, 
washers, packings, and other special molded mechanical pliables. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 





Engine-Work Micrometer 

Rimat Duplex micrometer is reported as 
particularly suitable for aviation engine work. 
Made by Richards Machine Tool Co., 124 
S. Isabel St., Glendale 5, Cal., instrument 





can measure crankshaft bearing sizes and 
test crankshaft for roundness without re- 
moval of shaft from engine block. With 
same setting, bearing insert can be checked 
for size and fit, thus eliminating possibility 
of crror, either through faulty measurement 
or mismarked parts. English or metric 
mcasurements are optional, 


Rivet Shield Stops Marring 

Dishing, dimpling, ringing, and denting 
during flush riveting is reported eliminated 
with use of No-Mar rivet shield offered by 
Aircraft ‘Tools, Inc., 2306 E. 38th St., Los 
Angeles 11, Cal. Shield is also stated to 
avoid cracking tendency encountered in more 
brittle types of material, such as SRT, and 





it is said to be notably effective on extra 
thin sections and convex surfaces. Construc- 
tion is of high grade tool steel, with face 
hard chrome plated to a mirror finish. 
Length of shield is 3 in., and driving set 
inside has .401 Parker taper shank. Device 
fits on barrel of any standard make pneu- 
matic rivet hammer. 


Grouped-Panel Power Center 

In. new generator power center for air- 
craft, all control and protective equipment 
is grouped together in small removable 
panels. Made by Aviation Div., General 
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Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., center 
contains voltage regulator, reverse current 
relay, directional circuit breaker, power dis- 
connects, control disconnects, and control 
circuit protection equipment. Individual 


panel weight is maximum of 15 lb., and each 
panel is 64 in. wide, 14 in. high, and 103 in. 
deep. Any combination of panels can be 








obtained, and they can be arranged as de- 
sired. Outgoing power bus can be supplied, 
as well as bus sectionalization with correct 
circuit breaker protection. 


Aviation Cable Swager 

Portability and simplicity of operation are 
features of steel cable swaging machine 
manufactured by James R. Kearney Corp., 
4224-42 Clayton Ave., St. Louis 10. Pro- 
vided is powerful rolling and compressing 





force that roll-swages eyes, jaws, turnbuckles, 
etc. Clutch transforms reciprocating handle 
action into rotating motion of rolls. For use 
in both aviation manufacturing and mainte- 
nance, machine will handle steel cable from 


fy in. to 4 in. dia. 





Information Tips 


Properties and Uses of Nickel Alloys 


“Nickel and High Nickel Alloys” is com- 
pressed handbook and guide being dis- 
tributed by The International Nickel Co., 
67 Wall St., New York City 5. Author is 
Dr. Norman E. Woldman, consulting metal- 
lurgical engineer and former chief metal- 
lurgist for Bendix Aviation Co. Material 
on Monel, Inconel, Illium, and the Hastel- 
loys is included, and modern fabrication 
and finishing practices are considered. 


Portable Electric Cleaner-Blower 
New electric cleaner-blower 
feature both portability and _ increased 
cleaning action is publicized in circular 
from Ideal Industries, Sycamore, Ill. Heavy 
duty model is powered by 1% hp. motor, 
blows air at velocity of 25,500 ft. per min., 
and weighs 14% Ilb., while medium duty 
type has % hp. motor, displaces air at 
19,000 ft. per min., and weighs 9% Ib. 
Units have four-purpose capacity—-vac- 
uuming, blowing, spraying, and drying. 
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ON 
Chicago's New 


PUBLIC AIRPORT 


35 Minutes from The Loop 


CHICAGO ORCHARD 
(Douglas) 


Includes: 
® Four 6000-foot Concrete Runways 


® CAA Control Tower 
(Orchard Tower 396 KC) 


® The Best Runway Lighting— 
Approach Lights— 


@ Weather Facilities 
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—CAA APPROVED REPAIR STA- 
TION NO. 3712 


—RADIO REPAIR 
Bendix products 
Aircraft Radio Corp. V. H. F. 


—HELICOPTER Maintenance 
—HANGAR SERVICE 


—COMPLETE Line of SHELL prod- 
ucts 


—STATION WAGON SERVICE to 
and from Downtown 


Phone—CHICAGO 
NEWCASTLE 4311 


A collect call or wire will 
alert us for any special needs. 


SKYMOTIVE 


DOUGLAS AIRPORT © NORTHWEST CHICAGO 


- Phil Cochran, Pub. Rel 
Ave 





Jock Henebry, Gen. Mgr 
Box 448 


Wolf Road and Bryn Mawr 


Park Ridge. Vhinots 
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The Westinghouse Aviation In- 

dustry Engineers travel in the 

field to act as consultants on 
Center of all Westinghouse special aircraft problems. 
research activities is the labora- 
tory at East Pittsburgh where a 
staff of 200 explores new and 
better methods of solving the 
problems of aviation. 


Westinghouse research, en- 
gineering and modern produc- 
tion facilities produce the elec- 
trical equipment that contrib- 
utes to the fine performance 
of today’s planes. 
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CO-ORDINATED 
TO PRODUCE 
BETTER AIRCRAFT 

i EQUIPMENT 
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CLEVELAND 
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That promises new achievements in aviation. . . 


... and better aircraft products for you 


Teamwork is the secret of Westinghouse superi- 
ority in a wide range of aircraft products. Team- 
work in the form of co-operative engineering and 
manufacture between 11 plants co-ordinated with 
one another and through a central headquarters. 
And in these vast resources lies an important 
advantage for you. For here are the knowledge, 
the experience and the facilities to engineer and 
produce better aircraft products .. . faster and 
at minimum cost. 

Westinghouse equipment for the aviation in- 
dustry covers a wide range of mechanical and 
electrical units or parts, for both ground and 
air-borne application. And all of this equipment 
—from tiny aircraft lamps to powerful turbo-jet 


Zz Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


EAST PIP TSBURGH 
Aviation Industry 
Headquarters 


engines and from radio and radar to giant wind 
tunnels—is contributing to safer, swifter and 
more comfortable flight. 

The illustration below indicates the magnitude 
of the Westinghouse organization and how it is 
harnessed together to assist the aviation industry 
toward even greater achievement in the realm of 
flight. 

This is why Westinghouse is your best source 
of supply for your aviation needs. For the com- 
plete story on ‘“‘Westinghouse in Aviation” ask 
for your copy of Booklet B-3775. Call your local 
Westinghouse office or write to Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. }-94760 
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on the TOUGHEST SANDING JOBS 
— this SMOOTH Combination 





SIOUX RESIN BOND Abrasive Discs 


Cut faster with less effort. They're flexible, 

tough, long lasting, non-loading, give maxi- 

mum cutting action and remain cool. It's the ideal disc for any 
and all sanding operations. 


Ball-bearing construction, heat treated 
alloy steel gears, permanent lubrication. 
-_ Cyclone fan for increased ventilation and 

patented tool spindle lock for changing discs. 3 Models: 
No. 1250—9” High Speed Heavy Duty; No. 1267—7" 
High Speed Heavy Duty and No. 1265—7” Special. 


No. 1267 SIOUX Heavy Duty Sand- 

er (illustrated) No load speed 4250 

R. P.M. Universal motor operates on 

A.C. or D.C. Overall length 15’’—weight 
13% lbs. A very popular model. 


Sold only through authorized SIOUX distributors 


NN 
STANDARD THE (-y WORLD OVER 
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New Luscombe Four-Placer 


Designed for Room, Utility 


Farm and business users are primary market goals for 
165-hp. all-metal plane previewed at flying farmers 


national meeting. 


By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


A shiny new all-metal answer to the 
flying farmer’s prayer—for a sturdy easy-to- 
operate multi-purpose farm plane—was 
announced last week by Luscombe Airplane 
Corp. at the National Flying Farmer 
Association meeting at Stillwater, Okla. 

The high-wing, 165 hp. four-place Lus- 
combe model 11 is moving rapidly toward 
production, we observed during a recent 
visit at the Dallas plant. A survey of the 
plant, made with Eugene Norris, vice- 
president, engineering, on a recent Saturday 
afternoon when the production force was 
not at work gave excellent opportunity to 
see jigs and fixtures being prepared for the 
four-place line and components already 
beginning to take shape. 

Demonstrations of the new plane are 
scheduled in many parts of the country this 
fall, Leopold H. P. Klotz, president, has 
announced. Depending on certifications, 
material flow and other problems, the plane 
probably will come on the market about 
the first of the year or shortly before. 

Price on the four-placer is not definitely 
fixed, but it will be competitive, the com- 
pany has reported. Since the lowest priced 
four-placer now on the market is the 
Stinson Voyager 165—selling for $5,847 
FAF—it is probable that the Luscombe 
may also start out to sell for around this 
figure, although the whole market for fixed 
gear four-placers may be dropped to around 
the $5,000 mark by additional expected 
entries from Cessna and Ercoupe. 
> Engines a Factor—A recent price increase 
put into effect by Continental Motors is a 
serious new factor in all four-place plane 
competition and may make Aircooled 
Motors a more prominent figure in the 
personal plane engine field. It is known 
that some of the companies, including 
Luscombe, have studies on models of their 
four-placers using 165-hp. Franklin engines. 

But the original Model 11 is powered 
with a Continental 165 and presumably the 
production planes will use this power plant 
exclusively, at least until an alternate cer- 
tification is obtained. Since the Stinson uses 
a Franklin, the Voyager would have an ad- 
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vantage in lower cost here. However the 
Luscombe has been designed from the new 
landing gear up for simplified all-metal mass 
production and might well be less expensive 
to make than the welded steel-tube, fabric- 
covered Voyager. 

Luscombe reports a cruising speed of 
approximately 130 mph., range of more 
than 500 mi., and states that the plane will 
carry four passangers and 100 Ib. of baggage 
in addition to full gas load (40 gal.) or 
will carry 600 Ib. of cargo plus pilot and 
a ful! load of fuel. Additional performance 
data reported by observers includes a top 
speed of 155 mph., landing speed of 58 
mph., and 800 ft. per min. climb. Wing- 


~ 


span is 38 ft. and fuselage length 23 ft. 
All seats are removable to permit easy 
loading of large cargos through the wide 
doors to the 55-cu. ft. of cargo space in 
the cabin. 

> Has Good Visibility—From the visibility 
standpoint the new Luscombe is_ well 
ahead of any highwing airplane we have 
seen. Large side windows give the usually- 
neglected back seat passengers a chance to 
look out, and a large back window and two 
windows in the top of the cabin makes 
overhead visibility less of a problem than 
in most high wingers. A big one-piece 
windshield gives good forward vision, and 
the engine is mounted at an angle that lets 
the pilot see over the nose so there is little 
or no need for S-turning in taxiing. 

Except for the high wing and the con- 
ventional fixed gear the fuselage of the new 
Luscombe looks a bit like that of the Navion 
in general contours, a resemblance which is 
accented by the squared-off tail surfaces 
and the “hump” in the back where the 
roomy cabin tapers back to the tail. The 
Model 11 has more cabin room—both in 
width and length—than most of its con- 
temporaries and it is quite easy to get in 
and out of the plane due to its wide doors. 
Door windows open with additional venti- 





New Luscombe Model 11 has auto-like cabin. 
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lation through ducts and a vent over the 
back seat. 

The newly developed Luscombe flexible 
landing gear, which also is being adapted 
to the two-place models in a lighter version, 
has already been subjected to extremely 
rugged drop tests and is expected to make 
both two and four-placers more adaptable 
to rough terrain and cow-pasture airstrips. 

Wheel controls in the new airplane 
replace the stick controls which Luscombe 
has used heretofore. A throwover wheel 
or a single wheel control may be used in 
the production version, 
> Designed for Low Cost—The Dallas manu- 
facturer has been working consistently to 
lower production costs and thus drop ulti 
mate price to consumers. Presumably 
this policy will continue with the Model 11 
on the theory that the lower the price of 
the four-placer the bigger will be the volume 
of sales. 

Going back to the Stinson Voyager— 
which is the best seller currently in the 
personal plane market—analysis shows that 
this is due not only to its relatively low 
cost but to the fact that it is one of the 
easiest and safest four-placers for the ordi- 
nary lightplane pilot to fly, and can utilize 
small fields which most other planes of its 
capacity cannot. 

Luscombe is seeking to provide a plane 
with more payload, room and speed than 
the Stinson, to give a plane as easy and 
safe to fly and also give the important 
advantage of all-metal construction. If the 
Luscombe can do all this and sell for 
around the same price or even lower it will 
quickly become a serious contender in the 
four-place market. 

There have been a few criticisms already 
—and there probably will be more—of the 
fact that the new four-placer’s designers 
sacrificed a few of the sleek straight lines 
so dear to the heart of the draftsman in 
favor of more roominess and visibility. In 
our opinion it is a good sacrifice when 
measured against the importance of cus 
tomer appeal in ultimate sales volume. 

Granting that the bulging cabin adds 
some drag and cuts a few miles from the 
plane’s cruising speed it is held that if the 





occupants are more comfortable because 
of the additional room they will be better 
satisfied with the plane. 

Perhaps the Luscombe is the closest 
approach yet to a utility four-placer to be 
sold at a low cost. If so, it can win public 
acceptance no matter if it is as ugly as the 
old Ford Model 'T. (which it isn’t by any 
means ). 





Flying Farmer Requirements 


Luscombe Airplane Corp. hopes 
its new four-place plane will .fit the 
specifications laid down by the Na- 
tional Flying Farmers Association 
(Aviation News, June 3, 1946) for 
farm planes. Forrest Watson, NFFA 


president, says the flying farmer 
wants: 

PA plane built to withstand rugged 
use, 


> Removable seats to provide extra 
cargo space for bulky objects. 

> Starters. 

> Larger wheels and balloon tires for 
easier landings and _ takeoffs on soft 
and rough ground. 

P Doors that stay locked, windows 
with less rattle. 

> Seat cushions with more cushion. 
> Engine accessibility. 

P Ouickly removable windshields. 

> More power for greater angle-of- 
climb on takeoff. 











New Wisconsin Bill 


The Wisconsin state legislature has passed 
a bill expanding the powers of the Milwau 
kee County Board for the zoning and de 
velopment of airports. ‘The far-reaching 
powers give the county the right to zone 
airport landing approaches and to close town 
roads in cases where county lands adjoin 
the road on both sides. The bill permits 
the county to rezone county land without 
the consent of town boards but preserves 
public access to private property affected by 
the closing of roads. 


Visibility, roominess are features of new four-place Luscombe. 
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Solar Develops 
New Gas Turbine 


A low horsepower gas turbine engine for 
auxiliary aircraft use or for commercial ap- 
plications is under development at Solar 
Aircraft Co., San Diego, with completion 
scheduled about next January, the com- 
pany’s annual report discloses. 

Solar believes the engine can be used to 
generate electricity in large planes, or as a 
prime source of power in motorboats or 
light planes. Company has also proposed 
design and construction of a larger jet engine 
for light Navy craft. 
> Manifold Production—Manufacture of ex- 
haust manifolds for reciprocating-powered 
planes still constitutes the bulk of Solar’s 
aircraft production, but its jet engine com- 
ponents business is growing. Manageinent 
is taking an active interest in turbine de- 
velopment, the report states. 

Solar has several extensive military re- 
search projects in the jet field underway, 
in addition to development of its small 
engine. One is on thrust augmentation, 
another is on ceramic coating of metals as 
a method of raising permissible operating 
temperatures. A research contract on test- 
ing new heat-resistant alloys in exhaust mani- 
folds might have implications in jet work. 
P San Diego Research—With most of the 
research work carried on in the San Diego 
plant, the largest part of the activity at the 
Des Moines factory is the manufacture of 
combustion chambers, transition sections, 
exhaust cones and other parts for jet engines. 
The San Diego plant, hub of exhaust mani- 
fold production, also turns out some jet 
engine parts. 

At the end of the war, Solar deliberately 
sought to diversify its business by adding 
some commercial products. It studied many, 
began preliminary work on some before 
abandoning them, and continued others. 
Now it is still strong in the manufacture 
of steel caskets by a subsidiary, in turning 
out film processing and dairy equipment. 
urther diversification may be found un- 
necessary. 

Because of the abandonment of certain 
projects and because the necessary organiza- 
tional changes following the war were not 
fully completed during the period, Solar 
ended its fiscal year April 30 with a loss on 
operations of $2,265,898 on sales _ of 
$11,410,969. After carry-back and excess 
profits tax credits, net loss stood at 
$509,065. 


New Beech Dealer 


Carl Wootten, former Beech general sales 
manager, has formed Wootten Aviation In- 
dustries, Inc. in Orlando, Florida to serve as 
distributors for Beech and several other air- 
craft. Plans have been drawn for branch 
offices in Jacksonville, Miami, St. Petersburg 
and Bartow. Wootten plans an aggressive 
campaign to expand Florida’s small airport 
program. 
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“Operation test tube” 


It takes a sweet ship to pass all its exams and get into production 


these days. 
And, for top performance—in every type of aircraft at any altitude 
—there’s one more test worth making. That's a test hop ona 
tankful of Standard’s aviation gasoline. 
Standard Skyway Service If you're like other folks who fly, you'll like its prompt response 
Everywhere in the Midwest om eh " 
to the slightest signal from your throttle hand ...on take-off, 

climb and cruise. 

That's just one advantage you'll find in using the popular Skyway 
Service offered by Standard Oil Airport Dealers at hundreds of 
convenient fields throughout the Middle West. 

Standard Aviation Gasolines They're always ready with a cordial welcome — with skillful service 
Standard Aviation Lubricants ; 
and Hydraulic Oils 


Quaker State Aero Engine Oils 
Atlas Aircraft Tires, Batteries 


and Accessories STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


with matchless aviation fuels and lubricants and other 


flight necessities. 
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These names stand out in the aviation field—and every one of the companies 


represented by these familiar trade marks has adopted one or more Wuiz Aviation 





Chemical Products! What more need be said! * The complete Wuiz line of main- 
tenance chemicals specially engineered to meet aviation needs includes: aircraft 
cleaners, polishes, waxes for aluminum and painted surfaces; hydraulic fluids; 
windshield cleaners; anti-corrosive compounds; fast-acting paint strippers; air- 


craft deodorants; and many other aviation maintenance chemicals. 


R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORPORATION, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY © TORONTO, CANADA 
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Use New Seaplane 
In Float Base Survey 


Development of a special Luscombe 
Model 8E “X”-tagged seaplane has been 
revealed by Theodore M. Wayave, chief of 
the CAA’s Seaplane Facilities Section, who 
told New York Region members of the 
Aviation Writers Assn. that he had been 
flying this “first lightplane designed solely 
for water operation” on a survey trip through 
the south and east. 

Mid-section of the plane is specially con- 
structed and stressed to take the Edo float 
fittings, the Continental engine has been 
metallized and features waterproofing, and 
the craft’s wing is of new design. Also fitted 
is a variable pitch propeller. And to simplify 
crane-handing of plane, there are three metal 
“eyes” atop the fuselage. 

Mr. Wayave is using his Luscombe to con- 
tact local interests throughout the country 
regarding suitable seaplane base sites. CAA 
goal, he said, was 250 major seaplane bases 
“so located that at least one such facility 
would be available to cross-country seaplane 
pilots approximately every 125 mi.” Particu- 
lar aim is to establish adequate service and 
anchorage facilities, lack of which he called 
“the biggest stumbling block to the growth 
of seaplane flying.” 

Combined expenditure for the 250 bases is 
envisioned at about $2,500,000, or an aver- 
age of $10,000 per base. And since many 
water facilities now in operation were set up 
at only a fraction of that figure, promise is 





LOST AND FOUND DEPT.: 


Insignia of new volunteer air safety organi- 
zation, Idaho Search and Rescue, marks group 
of airmen, flying service operators, newspaper 
and radio men joined to conduct hunts for 
missing planes and provide aid to pilots in 
distress. Believed first of its kind, organiza- 
tion will be financed by pilots through regis- 
tration fees collected by state. State aero- 
nautics department will reimburse money 
expended for fuel and oil in air search 
operations. Organization’s plans call for com- 
plete blanketing by aircraft of any area in or 
near Idaho where plane is reported missing. 
Aiding in its rescue work when necessary 
will be forest service, with its “smoke 
jumpers”; CAA and 190th Fighter Squadron 
of Idaho National Guard. 
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headquarters in Madrid. 


SUPER CRUISERS IN SPAIN 


Display of two Piper Super Cruisers and a J-3 Trainer, at a recent fair at Madrid, 
Spain, is one of several foreign exhibits of American light planes which have been 
reported recently as manufacturers are placing increasing emphasis on export 
sales. Piper recently has set up show rooms in Shanghai, China, and Lisbon, 
Spain. Corgaso, Piper distributor for Spain, Spanish Morocco and Tangiers, has 

























held of well-rounded accommodations featur- 
ing major ramp, dock, service, fueling, and 
parking facilities. 

Included are plans to establish bases on 
leased federal or state reservoir land, tied in 
with parks, picnic and camping grounds, and 
resort hotel facilities to be erected in those 
areas by private interests with full govern- 
ment encouragement. Wayave indicated 
that both government and state agencies 
were prepared to lease such acreage at ex- 
tremely low rates. 

In localities not situated on suitable bodies 
seaplane base data formerly incorporated in 
visualized that these might be economically 
made simply by bulldozing a 3-ft. deep 
channel, then installing pumps and control 
level floats to keep the water level constant. 
Tulsa, Okla., has such a lagoon under dis- 
cussion. It would be a 400-ft. wide by 4,500 
ft. long water strip in the lowlands but 10 
min. drive from the heart of the city. Re- 
moved dirt could be employed in making 
adjacent landplane strips. 

In conclusion, Wayave reported that the 
seaplane base bata formerly incorporated in 
the Airman’s Guide has now been published 
separately in a new booklet, Seaplane Base 
Directory. First issue is being distributed. 


New Bell Dealer 


A new concern, headed by President Les- 
lie L. Irvin of Irving Air Chute Co. Inc., 
Buffalo, has been formed in England as a 
dealership in the British Isles for Bell Air- 
craft Corp. helicopters. It is Irvin-Bell 
Helicopter Sales Ltd. of Letchworth, Eng. 
Headquarters of Irvin-Bell will be at Scotitsh 
Aviation Ltd. in Ayrshire, Scotland, a com- 
pany which has a substantial financial in- 
terest in the new organization. Maintenance, 
sales and service facilities and a training 
school for pilots and mechanics will be 
established at Ayrshire. 





Ohio Operator Reorganizes 


As Richland Aviation Inc. 


Richland Aviation, Inc. of Mansfield, 
Ohio, is the new name of Harrington Air 
Service. The new aircraft sales and charter 
service company resulted from a regorganiza- 
tion of the former company following in- 
voluntary bankruptcy proceedings in Cleve- 
land Federal court. 

The new 12-member board of directors 
of Richland include: Robert B. and Roger 
A. Black, officers and sons of the founder 
of Ohio Brass Co.; C. H. Kenkel, official 
of Mansfield Tire and Rubber Co.; Ray 
Eiche, manager of Richland’s Cleveland sales 
branch, and A. E. Fletcher, credit manager 
of Standard Oil Co. of Ohio. 

The reorganization was effected through 
liquidation of about $340,000 in creditor’s 
claims by issuing one share of common stock 
for each $100 in claims. 


Larson Heads Sales 
For TEMCO’s Swift 


Building up its marketing organization for 
handling the Swift, Texas Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co., Dallas, has appointed 
Leonard Larson sales manager of the per- 
sonal airplanes division. 

Although most recently with Adel Pre- 
cision Products Corp., Larson is a former 
employee of North American Aviation, Inc., 
as are most other key TEMCO personnel. 
He has been a pilot since 1928 and has an 
aeronautical engineering degree from Lou- 
isiana State University. 

In another sales personnel action, Safe 
Flight Instrument Corp., White Plains, 
N. Y., named Arthur S. Brown sales man- 
ager. Formerly sales manager of Scott 
Aviation Corp., Brown will now direct 
sales of Safe Flight Indicators. 
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Unsurpassed 


*Trademark—“hi-g” 
any position, regardless of 


Automatic pressure, temperature 


Compact Size + Light Weight . Tight Shut-off 


48 


Outstanding performance and reliability 


General Controls with confidence. 


new Catalog 52C from 


or write direct 


GENERAL 





o * P 
-g valves for aircraft 


—indicates positive operation in 


vibration, change of motion, or acceleration. 


and flow controls for every aircraft application. 
High Flows with Low Pressure Drop + Long Life. 
merits recognition and acceptance. Specify 
For complete specifications, request 
nearest Factory Branch, 


to Factory. 


CONTROLS 


Manufacturers of Automatic, Pressure, Temperature & Glow Controls 
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‘KC, Dallas Compile 


Local Air Studies 


A mounting community recognition of 
the size and value of its aviation activities 
is evidenced in studies just completed by 
the Dallas, and Kansas City Chambers of 
Commerce. The Dallas study reveals that 
aviation in the community employes 4,850 
persons with an annual payroll of more 
than $15,000,000. The Kansas City payroll 
of $25,000,000 to 8,000 employees is made 
up largely of ‘TWA Headquarters, which 
comprises about 70 percent of the total 
amount. 

Dallas estimates that its aviation enter- 
prises provide a gross business of more than 
$50,000,000 to the residents of the city, of 
which about $7,500,000 is contributed by 
Luscombe Airplane Corp. Other large avia- 
tion income producers are 12 privately- 
operated airports employing 650, two air- 
craft conversion firms employing 1,250, 12 
dealers and distributors and 15 flying schools 
with a total enrollment of 800. 

Kansas Citv’s aviation revenue, in addition 
to that provided by TWA, includes over 
$3,500,000 from the Army and Navy, nearly 
$2,000.900 from local CAA offices, slightly 
more than $1,000,000 from aircraft sup- 
pliers, more than $665,000 from private 
operators and $163,732 from air cargo 
companies. During 1946 a total of 17 
Kansas City fixed base operators grossed 
$2,829,213, three grossing more than $500.- 
000 each. 


Sales Trip in Navion 
Brings Enthusiastic Report 


A four-place North American Navion 
used in a 24-day test of its utility for sales 
visits and sales promotion traveled 6,447 
air miles in 55 hr. 37 min. at a total cost of 
$341.93 including fuel, oil, storage, main 
tenance, landing fees and insurance, but 
excluding depreciation. Cost per mile was 
5.3 cents and cost per hr. of operation was 
$6.147. 

The plane was loaned by North American 
to the Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. for the experimental use. H. C. 
MacBrair, Jr., pilot, estimates that to cover 
the samc territory by automobile would 
require driving 6,989 miles and consuming 
174 hr. 44 min. at a 40 mph. average. It 
would be necessary for the salesman to drive 
8 hr. 43 min. five days a week during the 
four week period to cover the ground, leav- 
ing virtually no time for sales contacts. 

Many of the Butler sales calls were made 
on airports visited in relation to the hangars 
and airport buildings manufactured by But- 
ler. MacBrair points out that the treatment 
the salesman receives from airport managers 
and operators when traveling in a personal 
aircraft is far superior to that received when 
he travels by auto and that the advertising 
value to the company of using a plane for 
sales trips is an important consideration. 
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Urge Market Study 
By Dealers, Distributors 


Greater use of available statistical in- 
formation on markets in aviation in analyz- 
ing the portion of such markets available 
to individual distributors and dealers was 
urged at the recent Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Association mid-summer 
meeting at Mackinac Island. 

Thomas G. Tynan, Philadelphia, ADMA 
Merchandising Chairman, cited a hypo- 
thetical case in which a distributor in an 
area where 10,000 airplanes are in use, 
could analyze his potential sales of an equip 
ment item by applying the manufacturer’s 
replacement rate on the item to the number 
of planes and then determine further the 
percentage of the entire potential market 
which he expected to obtain for the sales 
effort which he was prepared to put forth. 

The merchandising chairman also dis- 
cussed advantages of local trade clinics held 
by distributors to promote sales of specific 
products and to bring about more ad- 
vantageous mutual relations between dis- 
tributor and dealer. Cooperation of manu- 
facturers in supplying display models, 
promotional material and company repre- 
sentatives as speakers is an important factor 
in the success of these meetings which are 
also advantageous to the manufacturer, 
Tynan pointed out. They enable the manu- 
facturer to reach at a single meeting a large 
group of dealers of his product, giving them 
simultaneously new information about the 
product and new sales approaches. 

Typical of the new aviation technical 
information clinics was one held recently 
by Berner-Pease, Miami, Fla. distributor, 
with 160 persons attending the two-night 
meeting. ‘Talks by C. N. Dunn, Glidden 
Co. sales manager, Harold Dellett, Aircraft 
Tools Inc. sales manager, and Wayne Carl- 
son, Miami district representative of Good- 
year ‘Tire & Rubber Co., and instructional 
motion pictures and demonstrations of 
various tools, equipment and parts were on 
the program. In addition to operators and 
dealers, a number of representatives of major 
airlines attended the Miami clinic. 


Only 443 Airports Score High 


Reports of a recent survey by Aircraft 
Owners & Pilots Association indicate that 
only 443 out of more than 5,000 airports 
in the country were approved as meeting 
standards set by the association for safety, 
service and courtesy. 

The survey, which is continuing, is being 
made by individual AOPA members who 
report their findings to Washington on 
postcard forms. Main objective of the 
study is to single out the good airports for 
recommendation to the 32,000 AOPA mem 
bers in preference to sub-standard fields in 
the same localities. Certificates will be 
issued soon to the 443 high score airports 
with AOPA’s endorsement as being “a 
credit to aviation.” 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


AIR SHOW RESTRICTIONS—A new Civil Air Regulation part 60 is reported in the 
mill—and soon to be circulated for industry comment—which will restore to CAA at least 
part of its rights to regulate air shows. Inquiry discloses that CAA lost most of its rights 
to supervise air shows with the revision of part 60 which was adopted in August, 1945. 
Previously the Administrator had been authorized to supervise shows and grant waivers 
of rules for close-to-the-ground acrobatics when the show met specified conditions as to 
equipment, flyers’ competency, etc. Now about all that CAA can do is to enforce 
regulations about stunting over crowds, etc. But the flyers can do virtually anythnig 
they please as long as it doesn’t endanger others. 


NEW LIGHTPLANE VHF UNIT—National <Acronautical Corp., Wings Field, 
Ambler, Pa., is preparing to market a lightweight VHF unit which can be incorporated 
in standard lightplane radio transmitters. It is one of the first of a series of electronic 
and radio products which NARCO, heretofore an engineering and sales organization, will 
market. Key figures in NARCO are James Riddle, president, and Rudy Garfield and 
A. R. Applegarth, vice presidents. The company is best known for its development work 
on the Hallicrafters personal plane radios and will continue to serve as national aviation 
representatives for Hallicrafters Co. In addition to its development, manufacturing and 
service division operations at Wings Field. 


NATIONAL GUARD LIGHTPLANES—Vacancies for 850 lightplane pilots in 
National Guard artillery and liaison units have been announced. Pilots will be commis- 
sioned and authorized for 100 hr. flying time a year as training. Former AAF pilots who 
can pass class I or class II physical examinations are eligible if they attend a 60-day 
orientation course on ground force and liaison and observtaion work at Ft. Sills, Okla. 
First class starts Aug. 15, second class Oct. 17, and other classes are planned to follow 
as needed. Non-flyers who meet other requirements may be chosen for pilot training 
in an 84 mo. course at Ft. Sill and San Marcos, Tex. In addition to 100 Piper L-4s and 
Stinson L-5s which are now being removed from surplus for reconditioning for use in 
the program, 47 North American L-17s (Navions) and 376 Aeronca L-16s (converted 
Champion tandem trainers) will be assigned in the program. 


CROSSWIND GEAR DEMONSTRATIONS—Demonstration by CAA of the Piper J-3 
Cub trainer equipped with Goodyear castering wheels for crosswind landings was an 
effective factor in the successful local Milwaukee campaign for continued development of 
the Maitland downtown airstrip. ‘The plane is now traveling around the country in 
demonstrations of its ability to ignore crosswinds, stopping among other places, at the 
National Flying Farmers Association meet at Stillwater, Okla., last week. Meanwhile 
the Firestone tricycle crosswind gear developed on an Ercoupe is scheduled for an early 
Washington demonstration to CAA. Harry Copland, veteran pilot who first soloed in 
1911 and has been named personal flying assistant to the Third Region CAA Administrator 
at Atlanta, plans to demonstrate the Goodyear plane shortly in Atlanta. 


COOPERATION NEEDED-Success of the proposed Los Angeles-Washington private 
flyers’ airway will probably be governed largely by the cooperation of aviation people 
along the 40-mi.-wide skyway. If the aviation interests in each area see to it that their 
towns are equipped with standard markers,—make an effort to dress up their airports and 
polish up their service to the touring flyers who use the route it could well be one of 
the biggest aids to promotion of private flying which have yet been found. The local 
airports and operators will benefit from the new business which should steadily increase 
if the proper service and facilities are provided and as more flyers learn of the advantages 
of following this route. Originally proposed by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
the skyway now has been approved by both CAA and the Personal Aircraft Council and 
both organizations expect to cooperate in the survey flight along the route planned soon. 


DEALERS GET LAST NAVIONS—North American Aviation, Inc., has completed 
sale of its inventory of four-place Navions to its dealer organization and the last new 
Navions still at the factory at Inglewood will be delivered this month. ‘The Navions in 
dealers’ hands will be the last to be obtained until Ryan Aeronautical Corp., San Diego, 
which purchased the plane, begins production probably sometime in October. North 
American will continue to operate its Coastair sales and service division for Navions in 
southern California and Arizona for the benefit of Navion owners in the area until Ryan 
sets up sales and service facilities for the territory. Of the 339 Navions which remained 
at Inglewood when North American stopped production, 256 went to dealers and the 
remaining 83 were purchased by the Army Ground Forces and National Guard with 
military designation L-17 (See national guard lightplanes above). 


—ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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Vickers-Armstrongs’ long experience in aircraft 
design and construction makes the Viking the 
safest and most efficient aircraft of its type in 
operation. That is why four Vikings were chosen 
to form the King’s Flight, and used by 
Their Majesties the King and Queen and the 
Princesses during their South African tour. 

The Vickers Viking has also been chosen by 
British European Airways and other leading 
airlines. Rear saloon of King’s Flight Viking V.L. 246 
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Mishaps Involving Larger Planes 
Boost Passenger Fatality Rate 


Four accidents occur during first half of both 1946 and 
1947 on domestic airlines; fair safety record still possi- 


ble this year. 


Passenger fatality rate on the nation’s 
certificated domestic airlines probably will 
be higher during 1947 than in any year since 
complete safety statistics became available 
in 1939, but there is serious doubt whether 
the crashes of the past seven months war- 
ranted the publicity, criticism and investiga- 
tions that have resulted. 

By most other nations’ standards, the 
U. S. carriers’ record of 5.3 passenger deaths 
per 100,000,000 passenger miles during the 
first half of 1947 and 4.4 during the first 
seven months would be excellent. To some 
degree, American operators apparently are 
the victims of their own safety achievements 
during the past 10 years. 
> Previous Rate—In 1946, the domestic air- 
lines had 1.24 passenger fatalities per 100,- 
000,000 passenger miles, best mark since 
1939’s record of 1.2. Rate during the six 
vears from 1940 through 1945 ranged from 
1.32 to 3.66. Should the carriers go through 
the remainder of 1947 without a fatality, the 
rate this year (assuming a 20 percent increase 
in traffic over 1946) could be reduced to 2.1. 

Great Britain, one of the few nations 
which also publishes complete air safety sta- 
tistics, has shown consistently a higher 
fatality rate per 100,000,000 passenger miles 
than has the U.S. Including overseas opera- 
tions, British carriers reported a fatality rate 
of 11.4 during the first nine months of 1946 
and an average of 10.4 during the five years 
from 1941-1945. (Mark for U. S. interna- 
tional carriers in 1946 was 3.52.) 
> Comparison With 1946—Significantly, ex- 
actly the same number of fatal accidents— 
four—occurred on the domestic scheduled 
airlines during the first half of both 1946 
and 1947. Fifty-six passengers and 12 crew 
members were killed during the first six 
months of 1946, when all four accidents in- 
volved DC-3s. One hundred and fifty-two 
passengers and 12 crew members were killed 
during the first half of this year, when three 
of the four crashes involved DC-4s. 

In U. S. international operations, two 
fatal accidents took place during the first 
half of 1947—the Pan American Airways 
crash at Meydana, Syria, June 19, when 
seven crewmen and seven passengers were 
killed; and the TWA mishap March 11, 
when a crewman was sucked through a 
Constellation astrodome over the Atlantic. 
> Uncertificated Lines—Accidents involving 
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uncertificated carriers using transport-type 
equipment accounted for nine fatalities dur- 
ing the first half of 1947. Four were killed 
when a Nationwide Air Transport Service 
passenger DC-3 crashed at Carmel, N. J., 
Jan. 5; two died in a Slick Airways C-46 
cargoplane accident at Denver, Feb. 14; one 
was killed in an International Air Freight 
cargoplane accident at Harrington, Del., 
Feb. 5; and two in a U. S. Airlines C-47 
cargoplane crash at Charleston, S. C., March 
14. 

While airplane accidents captured the 
headlines, a comparison with the railroads’ 
safety record this year is noteworthy. During 
the first five months of 1947, 1,706 persons 
were killed and 20,325 injured in railroad 
train mishaps. 

Meanwhile, the President’s special board 
of inquiry on air safety this month issued 
new recommendations to prevent aircraft 
collisions with terrain. The action is a direct 
outgrowth of the airlines’ most recent acci- 
dent—the Capital Airlines (PCA) crash 
near Leesburg, Va., June 13. 
> Emergency Step—James M. Landis, CAB 
chairman and chairman of the special board, 
said emergency steps are necessary to pre- 
vent pilots from “feeling their way down” 





from low visibility instrument conditions to 
reported or hoped for visual conditions. 
The Board urged that minimum enroute 
and initial approach instrument altitudes 
be standardized over each route flown by 
airline planes engaged in passenger opera- 
tions. Some degree of standardization has 
already been achieved in western U. S., but 
the special board feels that nationwide stand- 
ardization is vital to safety generally. 
> Recommendations Listed—It was recom- 
mended that pilots not be permitted, except 
in emergencies, to fly below prescribed 
standard minimums in instrument weather 
conditions. Further, no clearances for in- 
strument flight under these minimums 
would be issued by Air Traffic Control. 
The President’s board also urged that 
minimum enroute altitude for aircraft en- 
gaged in passenger operations for hire be 
raised from the present 500 ft. to 1,000 ft. 
above the terrain except for such special 
cases under day visual flight rule conditions 
as may be specifically authorized by CAA. 
It was suggested that where pilots of pas- 
senger-carrying aircraft, flying at or above 
the prescribed minimum instrument alti- 
tudes, encounter visibility conditions suitable 
for visual flight they may descend below such 
altitudes and continue their flight at alti- 
tudes down to 1,000 ft. above the terrain 
after securing approval from Air Traffic Con- 
trol for such descent. Thus, if pilots have 
three miles visibility and 500 ft. vertical 
separation from the clouds, they may then 
proceed in accordance with visual flight 
rules at altitudes down to 1,000 ft. above 
the terrain after notifying Air Traffic Con- 
trol of this fact and that they are canceling 
their instrument flight plan. 











TEST FLYING STRATOCRUISER 


New photo of first Boeing Stratocruiser on test flight over Puget Sound, near 
Seattle factory. In initial stage of testing plane made seven flights in as many days. 
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Nonscheduled Lines 
Renew Protests 


New group formed to protect 
irregular carriers’ interests 
against CAB regulation. 


What may be one of the last attempts at 
organized protest against the increasingly 
severe CAB restrictions on nonscheduled 
airlines took form during the past two weeks 
as several of the irregular operators formed 
the Independent Air Carrier Conference of 
America and sought the backing of Con- 
gress and veterans’ organizations. 

Latest revisions of Section 292.1 of CAB’s 
Economic Regulations (the nonscheduled 
exemption) have brought the irregular op- 
erators, especially those using transport-type 
equipment, to a critical point, IACCA has 
declared. In a letter to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the group stated that the 
new regulations (made effective June 10) 
will prevent many operators from remain- 
ing in business and may mean not only the 
loss of their planes but their homes as well 
because of indebtedness. 
> Founders Named—IACCA was founded 
by three small independents, S. S. W., Con- 
cord, Cal.; Seattle Air Charter, and Avia- 
tion Corp. of Seattle. Through its general 
counsel, John J. Klak, Albee Building, 
Washington, D. C., it has sent out letters 
to over 1,350 uncertificated operators point- 
ing out effects of CAB’s new regulations. 

The letters state that it is the observation 
of CAB’s Economic Bureau that Section 
292.1 was promulgated “because the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, from its inception, made 
the scheduled airlines virtually a monopoly, 
and any interference by the irregular op- 
erator would have to be noncompetitive.” 
1ACCA believes contract operations will be 
virtually impossible because of the latest re- 
vision of the nonscheduled exemption and 
declares that any uncertificated line with 
more than a very few contracts is likely to 
be classified as a common carrier. 
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REFUGE FOR COLD NOSES: 


> Tariff Problem—A new provision requir- 
ing the filing of tariffs by the larger inde- 
pendents also has become a difficult prob- 


lem. IACCA said CAB’s Tariffs and Serv- 
ice Division will require immediate submis- 
sion of tariffs for the myriad of airports be- 
tween which an irregular air carrier using 
transport-type equipment is likely to operate. 
“A general per mile or per pound rate is 
indicated as not meeting the requirements 
for submitting a tariff,” the warning letters 
to the independents declared. 

IACCA has suggested that CAB call a 
meeting of independent air carriers and in- 
terested veterans’ organizations for a further 
discussion of the problems involved. The 
group also wants CAB to suspend restrictive 
parts of 292.1 at least until Jan. 1, 1948. 
> Applications Received—Meanwhile, CAB 
by Aug. 1 had received 724 applications 
from irregular air carriers for letters of reg- 
istration, and 650 letters had been issued. 
Unless an irregular (nonscheduled) air car- 
rier has filed for a letter by Aug. 10, it may 
not continue to operate after that date. 

About 665 of the applications have come 
from carriers using no planes of more than 
10,000 lb. gross takeoff weight, but around 
60 were from operators utilizing transport- 
type equipment (Lockheed Electras or 
larger). The letters of registration do not 
imply that CAB has approved the service 
offered by the holder, and the letters can 
be revoked immediately for violations of the 
nonscheduled exemption. 

Operators using transport-type equip- 
ment who have received letters of registra- 
tion include: 

American Air Transport and Flight 
School, Miami Springs, Fla., 2 DC-3s, Na- 
tionwide Air Transport Service, Miami 
Springs, 5 DC-3s; Transair, Inc., New York, 
3 DC-3s, 1 DC-4; Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines, New York, 2 DC-4s; Maine Air Trans- 
port Co., Rockland, Me., 3 DC-3s; Consum- 
ers Airlines, Champaign, IIL, 3 DC-3s; 
Trans Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, New 
York, 3 DC-3s, 4 DC-4s; Southern Air 
Transport, Miami, 1 DC-3. 

Magnolia Airlines, New Orleans, 1 Lock- 
heed Lodestar; A. Dieterle, Chula Vista, 


Cal., 1 Douglas B-18; Miami Airline, 
Miami, 6 DC-3s; International Air Freight, 


z 
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After experiencing record 40-degree-below-zero temperature last winter, Mt. McKinley 
Airways, uncertificated operator at Merrill Field, Anchorage, Alaska, has completed a nose 
hangar in anticipation of another deep freeze next January and February. One of the 
C-47s operated by MKA between Alaska and Washington state is shown outside the 


new structure. 


Traffic at municipally-owned Merrill field has nearly doubled over last 


year, with 12,530 flights (11,816 local, 205 itinerant and 509 air carrier) recorded during 


April, compared with 6,624 in April, 1946. 
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State Airlines Takes 
CAB Case to Court 


State Airlines, Charlotte, N. C., has 
taken CAB’s decision in the Southeastern 
Area Case (Aviation News, April 14) to 
the U. S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. The carrier claims the Board 
denied its application and at the same time 
awarded some of the routes State Airlines 
was seeking to Piedmont Aviation, Inc., 
which had never requested these links. 

State asserted that CABS’s decision de- 
nied it the due notice and fair hearing re- 
quired by law since never in the course of 
the Southeastern case was the company 
aware that Piedmont was a contender for a 
number of the links it received. Petitions 
for reconsideration of the Southeastern case 
are still pending before CAB. 





West Palm Beach, Fla., 2 DC-3s; Strato- 
Freight, Inc., Albany, N. Y., 2 DC-3s; East- 
ern Aviation, Inc, Beverly, Mass., 1 
Lockheed Lodestar; Nats Air Transporta- 
tion Service, Oakland, Cal., 2 DC-3s; Atlan- 
tic Gulf & Midland Corp., Little Ferry, N. J., 
1 DC-3. 

Gulf & Western Airlines, Houston, Tex., 1 
DC-3; Matson Navigation Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 2 DC-4s; Oxnard Sky Freight, Ox- 
nard, Cal., 2 DC-3s; Aero-Van Express 
Corp. (Viking), Burbank, Cal, 8 DC-3s; 
Trans-Pacific Airlines, Honolulu, 4 DC-3s 
Mercury Airlines, Columbus, O., 5 DC-3s; 
Barnes Aircraft, Lumberton, N. C., 1 Lock- 
heed Lodestar; Brinckerhoff Flying Service, 
College Park, Md., 1 DC-3; Skytrain Air- 
ways, New Orleans, 2 DC-3s; Trans-Luxury 
Airlines, New York, 3 DC-3s; Resort Air- 
lines, Southern Pines, N. C., 4 DC-3s; Wa- 
terman Airlines, Mobile, Ala., 4 DC-35; 2 
DC-4s; Ocean Air Tradeways, Ronkonkoma, 
bie bo, 2. 2 DE. 

Quaker City Airways—Philadelphia, 1 
DC-3; Chesapeake Airways, Salisbury, Md., 
2 DC-3s; American International Airways, 
New York, 5 Boeing 314As; Pacific National 
Airline, San Francisco, 1 DC-3; M. D. Bry- 


ant, San Angelo, Tex., 1 DC-3; Kesterson, 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 1 DC 3; Reg Rob- 
bins, Houston, Tex., 1 DC-3; Arnold Air 


Service, Anchorage, Alaska, 2 DC-3s; Moon 
Flying Service, South Bend, Ind., 1 Lock- 
heed Electra; American Air Export & Im- 
port Co., Miami Springs, 4 DC-3s; Colum- 
bia Air Cargo, Portland, Ore., 2 DC-3s. 

Sabihon Aviation, Wahiawa, Oahu, Ha- 
waii, 1 DC-3; Mercury Airlines, Fort Worth, 
Tex., 4 DC-8s; Bruning Aviation, Spring- 
field, Mass., 3 DC-3s; Twentieth Century 
Air Lines, Charlotte, N. C., 3 DC-3s; Gen- 
eral Air Cargo, Portland, Ore., 2 DC-3s; 
Western Skyways Service, Troutdale, Ore., 
1 Lockheed Lodestar ;; Central Flying Serv- 
ice, St. Louis, 1 Lodestar ; Trans-Mississippi 
Airways, Omaha, 2 DC-3s; Continental 
Charters, Miami, Fal., 2 DC-3s. 


Carriers which had applied for but not 
yet received letters of registration under 
292.1 included: 


Caribe Airways, Puerto Rico, 4 DC-3s, 1 
DC-4; Eagle Air Freight, Burbank, Cal., 3 
DC-3s; Missouri Airways, St. Louis, 1 
DC-3; Capitol Airways, Nashville, Tenn., 
1 Lockheed Lodestar; Trans-Alaskan Air- 
lines, Anchorage, 1 DC-3; Golden North 
Airways, Fairbanks, Alaska, 2 DC-3s; 
Southern Airways Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 1 
Lodestar, 1 DC-3; Standard Air Cargo, 
Seattle, 1 DC-3; Rainier Air Freight Lines, 
Seattle, 3 DC-3s; Appalachian Flying Serv- 
ice, Johnson City, Tenn., 1 Lodestar; Air- 
line Transport Carriers, Burbank, Cal, 3 
DC-3s; Gulf Airways, New Orleans, 1 
DC-3; U. S. Flying Services Division of 
U. S. Airlines, St. Petersburg, Fla., 1 Lode- 
star, 2 DC-3s. 
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When the job calls for a soluble cutting fluid... 


You benefit in 6 important ways 


when you use Cull Soluble Cutting (hit 















THE NEW GULF SOLUBLE CUTTING OIL 
combines the qualities you need to get improved 
production, increased tool life, and reduced down 
time for tool changes. 

This quality product meets today’s demands for 
a cooling and lubricating fluid which will do a 
better job over a wide range of turning, milling, 
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Helps keep cutting tools 
cool and sharp 

Prevents formation of 
oummy deposits 

Helps prevent rust on 
finished parts 


Emulsifies with all but 
the hardest water 


Nonfoaming 
Clean, pleasant odor 
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grinding, and other machining operations. 











Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask a Gulf Lubrication Engineer to call. 
He will recommend the proper dilution of Gulf 
Soluble Cutting Oil for each machining operation 
in your shop. Or send the coupon below for fur- 
ther information. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION ° GULF REFINING COMPANY 


Division Sales Offices: 


* Pittsburgh 


Boston * New York - Philadelphia 


LUBRICATION 
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* Atianta 


* New Orleans + Houston * Louisville + Toledo 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company AW 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 


Please send me, without obligation, further information on the 
new Gulf Soluble Cutting Oil. 





Dependable 
heating for 


ALL in a Janitrol engineer while 
C your new plane is still in the de- 
sign stage. We believe you will find: 
it “good business” for the following 
reasons: 

By utilizing his experience in the 
design, installation, and servicing of 
aircraft heaters and accessories, you. 

A will save valuable time. He can sup- 
ply or get for you data on the per- 
formance characteristics of controls. 
and accessory equipment, as well as. 
performance information on Janitrol 


‘Whirling Flame’’ Heaters under 
practically every flying condition. 


* He is familiar with the installation 
and performance of Janitrol Heaters. 
now operating in commercial and 
military aircraft. 


Whether your problem is comfort 
heating for passengers. . . anti-icing 
for wing or empennage . . . wind- 
shield and instrument de-fogging and 
anti-icing ... gun breech heating... 
carburetor anti-icing...or warming 
of controls . .. in flight or on the 
ground ... there is a Janitrol Heater 
for the job. 


Series $-200 Janitrol Heater 


Over 200,000 Btu output per hour ¢ Pressur- 
ized or Non-Pressurized * For Single or Dual 
Ignition « Light in Weight « Compact in Design « 
Easily Maintained Low Pressure Drop through 


4 | R CRA F T A N D A U sce), OT! VE Heater . . . Utilizes Same Ignition Assembly 


and Control Components now on Existing 


HEATERS Janitrol Installations in Leading Aircraft. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION 
CORPORATION 
Aircraft Automotive Division, 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Freight Tariffs 
Approved by Cab 


The consolidated freight rate tariff filed 
last month by 19 certificated airlines has 
gone into effect despite the strong opposi- 
tion of the Air Freight Forwarder Associa- 
tion (AviATION WEEK, Aug. 4). 

Previously prevailing rates, generally based 
on 26.5 cents a ton mile, have now fallen 
25 percent to 20 cents a ton mile, with a 
spread ranging from 33 cents a ton mile for 
small packages moving short distances to 14 
cents for planeloads of 16,000 lb. Two 
other tariffs filed by the certificated airlines 
also have become effective—one embracing 
rules and regulations for handling freight 
on a nationwide basis, and the other listing 
pickup and delivery service at more than 
2,150 points in 45 states. 
> Blow to Forwarders—CAB’s failure to sus- 
pend the certificated airlines’ rate tariff as 
requested by the forwarders is a hard blow 
to the indirect carriers. Charges contained 
in the new tariff are set up in such a way as 
to prevent the forwarders from profitably 
using the services of the certificated lines 
by consolidating small shipments into larger 
lots to take advantage of rate differentials. 

The certificated airlines’ new freight rate 
and pickup and delivery tariffs, together 
with the development of Air Cargo, Inc., 
as an efficient ground service organization, 
are long-range threats to Railway Express 
Agency’s air express operations. New low 
cargo rates of both the certificated and un- 
certificated airlines (especially the latter) 
are also a definite challenge to REA’s rail- 
way express business, since rail express 
charges have been rising steadily and are 
now very close tc some airfreight charges. 
> REA Move—With the future of its air 
express service over the regular airlines in 
doubt, REA this month asked CAB author- 
ity to ship all types of property via uncer- 
tificated cargo operators which now are 
obtaining temporary common carrier privi- 
leges under section 292.5 of CAB’s Eco- 
nomic Regulations. REA has been operating 
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CAB ACTION 


The Civil Aeronautics Board: 


* Denied petitions of Eastern Air Lines and 
National Airlines for reconsideration of 
Board’s decision of May 5 which denied the 
two carriers’ applications for routes to the 
Canal Zone. (Docket 625 et al.) 

¢ Denied petitions of Eastern and Colonial 
Airlines for reconsideration of May 5 decision 
approving Pan American Airways-Panagra 
agreement providing for operation of Panagra 
Planes and crews over PAA’s routes between 
the Canal Zone and U. S. ((Docket 2423.) 

¢ Permitted Bastern Air Lines to inaugurate 
nonstop service between Newark, N. J., and 
New Orleans. 

* Permitted Royal Dutch Air Lines (KLM) 
to serve New York City through Newark Air- 
port. 

* Relieved Empire Air Lines of the condi- 
tion in its AM 78 feeder certificate which re- 
quires carrier to serve each point on each 
trip to the extent that Empire will be per- 
mitted to operate one roundtrip daily between 
Spokane, Wash., and Boise, Idaho, serving 
only Coeur D’Alene and Lewiston-Clarkston, 
Idaho, and Pullman, Wash.-Moscow, Idaho, as 
intermediate points. (Dockets 2788 and 2996.) 
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as an indirect carrier in sending air express 
over the certificated lines under a special 
exemption issued by CAB in 1941. 

Meanwhile, U. S. Airlines, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., has become the second uncertificated 
cargo carrier to receive a letter of registra- 
tion from CAB authorizing common car- 
rier operations until its route applications 
have been decided. U. S. will be permitted 
to serve 31 domestic points. Globe Freight 
Airline, Hartford, Conn., received the first 
letter of registration under 292.5 last 
month. Twentieth Century Air Lines, Char- 
lotte, N. C., last week became the 17th 
carrier to file for a letter of registration un- 
der 292.5. 


NWA Mail Pay Set 


Northwest Airlines’ temporary mail pay 
for services over its North Pacific route has 
been set by CAB. For operations from Se- 
attle to Anchorage, Alaska, (inaugurated 
last September) and from Minneapolis to 
Anchorage (inaugurated Jan. 1) NWA will 
receive 59 cents a plane mile on and after 
Jan. 1, 1947. 

For operations performed on the te- 
mainder of its Pacific link, westward of 
Anchorage to Tokyo, Shanghai, Manila and 
other points, the carrier will be paid $1.75 
a plane mile on and after July 15, 1947, 
when service began. By comparison, Pan 
American Airways is receiving $1.20 a 
plane mile over its Central Pacific route to 
the Orient via Hawaii. (Aviation News, 
May 12). 





Canadian Report 


Canada’s three scheduled air car- 
riers—Trans-Canada Air Lines, Mari- 
time Central Airways and Canadian 
Pacific Airlines—experienced much 
the same pattern of operating results 
as U. S. companies during the first 
quarter of 1947. 

Official civil aviation statistics show 
that the Dominion’s scheduled lines, 
like U. S. carriers, flew more revenue 
plane miles during the fizst quarter 
of 1947 than in the same 1946 pe- 
riod, although load factors were down 
as available seat capacity soared and 
deficits were higher as expenses rose 
faster than revenues. Revenue pas- 
senger mileage for the three Canadian 
lines climbed from 35,143,274 in first 
quarter 1946 to 38,285,044 in first 
quarter 1947, but aggregate net op- 
erating deficit increased from $99,237 
during the first quarter last year to 
$1,442,207 this vear, and combined 
load factors skidded from around 77 











PCA Loan Extended 


Capital Airlines (PCA) has announced 
extension of its four million dollar bank 
loan to Nov. 1, 1947. The loan was made 
on Aug. 1, 1946, and became due May 1, 
1947. At that time it was extended to 
Aug. 1 and now has been extended another 
three months. 





surplus in 1945. 








CONESTOGAS MAKE COMEBACK 


Flying Tiger Line, which owns only Budd stainless steel Conestoga transports 
still in this country, is reviving their use as cargo planes. Until recently, Tigers 
would have sold ships for a comparatively low price because of their high operating 
cost. But now carrier is keeping one Conestoga reasonably busy on a dollar-a-mile 
charter basis. A ramp entrance makes the ship ideal for flying race horses and, as 
shown above, automobiles. Line contracted to fly one and only Tucker “Torpedo” 
automobile from Chicago to Los Angeles, back to East Coast, and again to Los 
Angeles during a month of formal public presentations of new car. Fourteen 
Conestogas (all of this type plant extant) were purchased by Tigers from war 
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Laramie Accident 
Blamed on Pilot 


The accident in which a NATS Air 
Transportation Service DC-3 crashed ear 
Laramie, Wyo., airport last Oct. 17 proba- 
bly was caused by the pilot's decision to 
maneuver his plane at a dangerously low 
altitude under extremely adverse weather 
conditions while attempting to land, a CAB 
report on the mishap states. 

A contributing factor was the pilot’s 
negligence in planning a flight into an area 
in which adverse weather conditions were 
forecast without making adequate provision 
for a suitable alternate airport, the board 
asserted. All 13 persons aboard the craft, 
bound from Oakland, Cal., to Newark, 
N. J., on a nonscheduled flight, were killed 
in the crash. 

Having learned that both his destination 
Cheyenne) and alternate (Denver) had 
lowered to below minimum safe weather 
conditions, and having been advised that 
Laramie weather was being reported below 
safe minimums, the pilot should have re- 
quested assistance from Laramie radio in 
selecting another alternate, CAB declared. 
Instead, the pilot elected to attempt an 
approach at Laramie. 

“Judgment of the pilot can be questioned 
further because of his repeated attempts at 
aligning his plane with a runway at Lara- 
mie after having observed that weather con- 


ditions there were extremely adverse (visi- 
bility 4 mile, ceiling 400 ft. with snow). 
Inasmuch as the pilot had almost two hours’ 
fuel aboard, it would still have been possi- 
ble for him to proceed to a suitable alter- 
nate for a safe landing,” according to CAB. 
In attempting to keep the field in sight 
while circling the area at a very low altitude 
the pilot evidently momentarily lost con- 
trol of the DC-3 by permitting it to bank 
excessively, and before recovery could be 
completed a wing tip struck the ground. 


CAB Denies Bid 
For Free Rides 


Two attempts by a Congress:onal com- 
mittee to get blanket approval from CAB 
for free overseas air transportation have 
met with failure. 

Turned down were requests of Rep. 
Charles Wolverton (R., N. J.), chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. He sought free trans- 
portation to points in Europe, Asia and 
South America for members of various sub- 
committees wishing to make studies abroad. 
Congress failed to appropriate money for 
the trips before adjournment. 
> Provisions Cited—CAB stated that the 
Civil Aeronautics Act prohibits granting the 
free rides requested. ‘The Act and the 
Board’s Economic Regulations make pro- 
visions for free transportation of Post Office 
officials, airline employes and their families, 








a the smallest landing field to the largest military and commercial airport, 
Erie is prepared to furnish complete systems for the safe and efficient storage and dis 
pensing of aviation gasoline up to 4000 GPM. Write for the three booklets shown above 
describing Erie Dehydratars—Erie Submerged Turbine Pumps and Erie JR Fueling 
Pits. Consult Erie engineers 
for recommendations 


ERIE METER SYSTEMS, 
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ERIE Airport Fueling Systems 














UAL Survey 


Approximately one-fourth of the 
passengers riding United Air Lines 
planes during the period of a recent 
survey were “first flighters,” of whom 
nearly one-third were women. 

Further breakdown of UAL’s ques- 
tionnaires showed that 75 percent 
of the passengers were flying on busi- 
ness or a combination of official 
duties and pleasure, while 23 percent 
were on purcly pleasure flights. The 
remaining 2 percent constituted 
emergency cases. 

Of the passengers filling out ques- 
tionnaires, 70 percent were men. 
Over half of the women taking part 
in the poll said they were on busi- 
ness trips. Age brackets of the trav- 
elers: 79 percent over 30 years old; 
48 percent over 40, and 24 percent 
above 50. Fifty-eight percent re- 
ported their income was in excess of 
$5,000. 











and a few others, but not Congressmen. 

The Economic Regulations state that 
any carrier desiring special permission to 
furnish free overseas or foreign transporta- 
tion for persons not specifically mentioned 
in the Civil Aeronautics Act may apply to 
the Board for such authorization. But 
persons seeking free rides can not apply 
directly to CAB. 
> Protection Necessary—This setup is con- 
sidered necessary to protect the airlines from 
such abuses of free transportation as have 
occurred in the railroad industry. Airlines 
violating the ban on unauthorized free rides 
can be fined up to $5,000. 

CAB recently instituted an investigation 
of tariffs filed by 17 U. S. and foreign air- 
lines providing for free or reduced-rate trans- 
portation for group travel, tour conductors, 
travel agents and employes, officials and 
directors of other carriers. The Board felt 
that this provision might be unjustly dis- 
criminatory or unduly preferential. Another 
investigation initiated by CAB will deter- 
mine whether Pan American Airways, 
Panagra and other carriers can give free 
roundtrip overseas and foreign air trans- 
portation to exchange university students 
between Latin America and the U. S. 


Immigration by Air 

Transocean Air Lines has begun work on 
its contract with the Province of Ontario to 
fly 7,000 Brii'sh immigrants to Canada to 
help relieve a critical manpower shortage in 
the Dominion (Aviation News, June 30). 
First TAL C-54 operating under the arrange- 
ment landed near Toronto, Ont., last week 
with 38 passengers aboard. 


CAB Denies Petitions 


CAB has issued a supplemental opinion 
in the North Central Area case denying pe- 
titions for reconsideration of its decision. 
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Your guide to 
QUALITY 


\ in Kohler-made 
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aircraft valves, 
fittings and other precision parts 


The new Kohler Catalog, just published, will give you 
useful, up-to-the-minute information on the many types 
and sizes of Kohler Aircraft Precision Parts, including 
many not hitherto listed, such as steel valves and fittings 
for heavier aircraft. 


Seen RRA Rise oe OT AA Is 


Positive action—assured by Kohler workmanship—plus 
prompt, reliable service, have steadily increased the de- 
mand for the Kohler line among America’s leading manu- 
facturers of planes. Complete facilities for forging, ma- 
chining and anodyzing are maintained in the Kohler plant. 





Kohler engineers will gladly help you with your special 
needs. Satisfy your requirements with Kohler quality—a 
: { } dead 74-year-old tradition. Send for your catalog today. 


ce Se a Sa es rrr a. my 
KOHLER Co. 
Kohler, Wisconsin 


Please send your new Catalog C to: 


KOHLER — af 











Address 
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This type oil separator, com- 
bining high efficiency and 
low internal resistance, has 
been widely adopted, not 
only for military planes but 
on commercial ships as well. 

We are able to make 
prompt deliveries on this 
oil separator in any desired 
quantities; or we shall be 
glad to quote on oil separa- 
tors of other types or to 
your own design. 


MERCURY AIRCRAFT, INC. 


SURFACES 





\| TETRA 
i FUEL TANKS 





HOSE FOR USE 
IN ANY INDUSTRY! 





SPIRAL-REINFORCED HOSE 


Flexaust is suitable for a wide 
variety of suction and pres- 
sure uses in ventilation, dust 
collection and fume control. 
SIZES 114 inches to 24 
inches. Write for full in- 
formation on this all- 
purpose hose. Various 
Flexaust types, acces- 
sories, and other hose 

types also available: 


BLOFLEX 
Non-reinforced 
collapsible : a 
A ; 
: Ni fy, a 
porTOveNT §6s Mn py 


gat# 


Ring-reinforced 
retractable 


AMERICAN VENTILATING 
HOSE COMPANY 


Dept. A4, 15 Park Row, New York 7, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: New Orleans, La., San Francisco, 
Calif., Washington, D. C. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Plants: Amesbury, Mass. e 
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PHOSPHORESCENT ~° 
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NEW INSTRUMENTS 
MAPS — COMPUTERS 








FLUORESCENT 





INSTRUMENT DIAL PRINTING 


Send your dials to us for accurate repainting. 
Our facilities conform to the National Bureau 
of Standard's rigid specifications. For prompt 
service and dependable repair on all makes 
of usable instruments, ship them to our CAA 
Approved Repair Station (No. 2783). 


RADIUM 








SEND INQUIRIES TO DEPT. xX 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


AVIATION 


SUPPLIES 


THE S. A. LONG CO., INC. 


650 EAST GILBERT 


TRANSPORT 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 








Peruvian Carrier 


Admitted to U. S. 


Peruvian International Airways has won a 
foreign air carrier permit from CAB over 
the protests of U. S. carriers who argued 
that PIA is in reality not a Peruvian line but 
a company promoted and controlled by 
American and Canadian citizens. 

With Member Clarence Young dissent- 
ing, CAB authorized PIA to operate be- 
tween Lima, Peru, and Montreal via Balboa, 
Canal Zone; Panama City, Panama; Havana, 
Cuba; Washington, D. C., and New York. 
Peruvian International is already operating 
its DC-4s between Lima and Havana. It 
hopes to inaugurate service to the U. S. and 
Canada with two round trips weekly by fall, 
later increasing schedules to one flight daily. 
> Top Officials—President and general man- 
ager of Peruvian international is Harold L. 
George, formerly lieutenant general in charge 
of the U. S. Army’s Air Transport Com- 
mand. H. S. Hansell, Jr., formerly com- 
manding general of ATC’s Atlantic Division, 
is vice president in charge of operations. 
Active in PIA’s organization, and now a 
director of the line, is C. M. Keys, formerly 
president and chairman of TWA, president 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., and president of 
North American Aviation, Inc. 

According to the Peruvian government, 
PIA is owned 404 percent by Canadians, 32 
percent by Peruvians and 274 percent by 
Americans. The carrier’s board of directors 
consists of four Canadians, three Americans, 
three Peruvians and a native Italian living 
in Peru. 
> Provision Added—Under the terms of a 
bilateral air transport agreement between the 
U. S. and Peru signed last December, the 
U. S. was given the right to deny a foreign 
air carrier permit to a company designated 
by the Peruvian government if substantial 
ownership and effective control of the air- 
line was not vested in Peruvian citizens. 
However, at Peru’s request, the American 
State Department also agreed that the U. S. 
would admit, under the air transport pact. 
an airline owned at least 30 percent by 
Peruvians and the remainder by citizens of 
the U. S. and Canada if within ten years 
51 percent of the ownership passes to 
Peruvian citizens. 

In his dissent, CAB Member Young ex- 
pressed doubt that even 30 percent of 
PIA’s stock is actually held by Peruvians. 
He said further it is possible that Canadians 
might obtain effective control of PIA. 

Colonial Airlines, which led the opposi- 
tion to PIA’s request for a foreign air car- 
rier permit, did so on several grounds. In 
addition to questioning PIA’s ownership and 
fitness, Colonial contended that traffic re- 
quirements did not justify the intermediate 
stops requested. Colonial expressed fear 
that PIA might compete unfairly with U. S. 
carriers by offering shuttle service between 
Washington and/or New York and Montreal 
and between Washington and/or New York 
and Havana or the Canal Zone. 
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"DUSTOMER FLY-AWAY 


ae 





Stinson Voyager owner and family prepare for vacation take-off in America’s No. 1 Utility plane. 


Why more pegple ave buying HWSOWS 
thew all other F-Llace planes combined / 


HE BEST WAY to discover the 

many reasons for the Stin- 
son Voyager’s overwhelming 
popularity, of course, is to have 
your Stinson dealer take you up 
on a demonstration flight. In 
the meantime, here are a few 
facts for you to consider: 


Stability and Safety. 
The Stinson Voyager is 
a “fly-anywhere” plane 
. » . can land and take 
off safely from short strips, small 
fields, even pastures and_ golf 
courses. “It almost flies itself!” 
and Stinson Flying Sta- 


tion Wagon actually cost 


less than any other 4-place plane 
in America ... an advantage made 
possible by Stinson’s 21 years of 
production know-how. 


Lower price. Yes, the 
new Stinson Voyager 
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Quality features. Flaps 
for quick take-offs, and 
slow, short landings. 
Built-in wing slots for 
safety. Inherently spin - resistant. 
Two-way radio with dome loud- 
speaker. Landing and navigation 
lights. Soundproofed cabin with 
controlled ventilation. Starter. 


High Utility. Famed as 
America’s most useful 
personal plane . . . car- 
ries a useful load of 965 
Ibs. at a cruising speed of 125 
m.p.h.... offers you and your fam- 
ily (4 people) comfort, roominess, 
and plenty of space for luggage. 
Unexcelled for business 


use, too. 





Stinson builds a Flying 
Station Wagon! Amer- 


5 


ica’s_ first combination 
four-passenger and 
“cargo” plane. Load _ capacity: 


Pilot, and 552 cargo Ibs. The two 
rear seats can be replaced in 5 
minutes to make it a 4-place plane. 


Adaptability. Certified 
for wheels, skis, or floats. 
Perhaps, like many 
owners, you'll prefer 
floats, so that any handy waterway 
becomes your “landing strip.” 


FREE—20-page, full-color catalog. Write 
to Stinson Division, Department G, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, 
Wayne, Michigan. 


Stinson 


For 21 Years—America’s Most Useful Personal Plane 














SHORTLINES 








> American—Has trained more than 900 
pilots at its Ardmore, Okla., base during 
the past year. With a. staff of 175 em- 
ployes, Ardmore is handling about 135 stu- 
dents a month, including, besides pilots, 
flight dispatchers, mechanics, stewardesses 
and agents. Pilot training currently is con- 
centrated transition from DC-4s_ to 
DC-6s. 
> British European Airways—Reports sched- 
uled flights nearly trebled between February 
and May. Greatest expansion was on the 
English Division, where trips increased 
from 457 to 1,775 weekly, up 290 percent. 
Flights on BEA’s Continental Division, 
which connects England with European 
Capitals, rose from 143 to 188 weekly, up 
33 percent, in the same period. . . . Carrier 
soon will receive three Sikorsky and two 
Bell Helicopters. 
> Colonial—Is scheduling 16 flights weekly 
between New York and Bermuda and four 
weekly between Washington and Bermuda. 
. . Service to Malone, N. Y., was slated 
to begin this week. 
> Eastern—Set new commercial speed rec- 
ords between New York and New Orleans 
recently when one of its 60-passenger Con- 


on 


stellations made the southbound run in 
3 hr. 52 min. and the return trip in 3 hr. 


34 min. Carrier has opened regular 4 hr. 
nonstop service between the two points. 
> National—Inaugurates its “reservamatic”’ 
system this week. NAL states it will permit 
instantaneous confirmation of space requests 
on any flight between any points on its 
system regardless of which of its 29 stations 
receives the call. 
> Northwest—Is flying three roundtrips 
weekly over its northern route to the Orient. 
> Pan American—Has signed an_ interline 
freight agreement with Eastern Air Lines. 
. Regular flights from New York to 
Damascus, Syria, have been inaugurated. 
> Southwest—Was slated to begin daily 
roundtrips between San Francisco and Clear 
Lake, Cal., last week. . . . Carrier has rein- 
stituted service to Coalinga, Cal. 
P Philippine Air Lines—Has opened a 
Southern California district traffic and sales 
office in Los Angeles. 
> United—Reports it is now serving more 
than one-fourth of the U. S. population. 
Approximately 39,500,000 persons _ live 
within a 25-mile radius of the 70 cities 
which are stops on UAL’s system. . . . Car- 
rier trimmed 15 minutes from eastbound 
and 30 minutes from westbound schedules 
on its Hawaiian run this month. . . . New 
ticket office has been opened at 1 Wall St., 
New York. 





EAL Sues Government 
Over Two Collisions 


Eastern Air Lines has filed two civil ac- 
tions against the Federal Government asking 
$132,500 damages for collisions which oc- 
curred between EAL and Army aircraft. 

Largest suit, for $125,000, is the result of 
a collision July 12, 1945, between an Army 
A-26 and an Eastern DC-3 near Florence, 
S. C. The other action, for $7,500, in- 
volved a mishap Jan. 23, 1945, at the Nash- 
ville, Tenn., airport. In both cases, EAL 
asserts that the Army planes were “carelessly 
and negligently” operated. 

Responsibility for the Florence, S. C., col- 
lision, in which one DC-3 passenger and two 9 
occupants of the A-26 were killed, was 
placed equally on the EAL and Army pilots 
by a CAB accident report. The DC-3 cap- 
tain was eight miles off the airway, and the 
military pilot was practicing turns in an un- 
designated area. Nobody was hurt in the 
Nashville accident, which occurred when an 
Army plane ran into the EAL craft on the 
ground. 





KLM Permit Extended 


Foreign air carrier permit of KLM, Royal 
Dutch Airlines, has been amended by CAB 
to permit the carrier to continue its Amster- 
dam-New York services another year. 











SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 





SALES AGENCY—An opportunity to build a 
business of your own under the direction of 


a national aviation sales organization. Un- 


usually high earnings possible (Upwards of 
$1000 per month). You must have sales abil- 
ity, be willing to work hard and sincerely 
believe in the future of aviation. Sale of 
planes or equipment not involved. Five to 
ten thousand dollars required depending on 
the territory. A knowledge of aviation is 
helpful but you must not now be a flight 


operator. Only one appointment open from 
each non-competitive market area. Give full 
particulars of your background and how you 
can be reached by telephone to arrange a 
preliminary interview. National Flight Sys- 
tem, Suite 1112-A, 610 So. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. , 








POSITIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED PROJECT engineer wishes 

new connection. Familiar with CAA and 
military requirements. Desires project or de- 
sign position. Fully competent to organize 
and persue project from conception to com- 
pletion Best references. Age 40. PW-1525, 
Aviation Week, 520 North Michigan Ave. 
Chieago 11, Il j 








(Continued on page 62) 








SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


aerodynamicists 
and 

lynamic 
analysts 


STRATFORD, CONN. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


Experienced Aerodynamicists and Dynamic 
Analysts are needed for highly analytical 
work on advanced designs of high-speed 
aircraft, There is important developmental 
work to be done in performance, stability 
and control analysis. Equally important 
is the analysis of flutter, vibrations, and 
dynamic landing loads. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT, leader in 
the field of aircraft development, offers 
these vitally important positions to quali- 
fied engineers. 


WRITE NOW! Give full particulars as to 
experience and education. A college tran- 
script should be included. 


Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. 

















R-2000-7's 


Export. 





$3280.00 Each 


**No time since Army overhaal’’ 
Large number available 


Parts For R-2000-7’s and R-1830-92’s. All parts and Engines Packaged for Long Time Storage and 


MEM 0: We are handling increasing quantities and types of engines and engine parts. Rapid in- 
ventory changes prevent keeping up with our stock in these ads. For your greatest ad- 
vantage we strongly recommend that you 


KEEP US INFORMED OF YOUR NEEDS 
STEWARD-DAVIS COMPANY, 13501 S. Western Avenue, Gardena, Calif. 
CABLE: STEDAV. Phone: Plymouth 5-5144 or MEnlo 4-4579 


(No Exchange) 








ADDITIONAL SEARCHLIGHT ADVERTISING ON PAGES 62 & 63 
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Airlines Promoting 
Vacations by Plane 


Special excursions to attract the vaca- 
tionist are being offered in unprecedented 
numbers this summer by the scheduled air- 
lines, with the “play now, pay later’ for- 
mula increasingly popular. Latest develop- 
ments include Mid-Continent Airlines’ 
“Budgetour” and Southwest Airways’ re- 
duced rates for circle trips over its Northern 
California feeder routes. 

MCA’s “Budgetour” is described as a 
deluxe air vacation from the Twin Cities to 
California on the easy payment plan. Tour- 
ists fly Mid-Continent to Kansas City, con- 
necting there for the run to Los Angeles 
via TWA. The trip, which carries a 120- 
day return limit, includes sightseeing tours 
of movie studios and a drink and supper at 
a Hollywood night club. 
> Credit Feature—Well-heeled vacationists 
can pay $223.58 cash in advance for the 
California “Budgetour.” Others have their 
choice of paying over 15, 12 or 6-month 
periods, with the total tariff slightly higher 
on the installment plan. 

The easy-payment feature of the Califor- 
nia “Budgetour” extends to all air vacations 
originating over MCA’s routes out of Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, regardless of destination 
or connecting airline. While at present Mid- 
Continent‘s vacation-on-credit plan is avail- 
able only to residents of the Twin City area, 
the carrier may set up the same financing 
machinery at other points on its system. 
P Circle Tour—Southwest Airways has es- 
tablished a special $25 excursion fare for 
its Northern California circle trip to en- 
courage vacation travel “over the most 
scenic airline routes in the nation.” The 
circle tour plan permits passengers to start 
their trip from any city on Southwest’s 
northern routes and fly in either direction— 
north via Medford, Ore., or south via San 
Francisco—returning the other way. 

Both Southwest’s northern coastal seg- 
ment and its inland link terminate at Med- 
ford and San Francisco, thus forming the 
loop. Stopovers will be allowed at all inter- 
mediate points, and the excursion rate rep- 





Shuttle Halted 


The nation’s first scheduled heli- 
copter taxi service—operated by Sky- 
way Corp. between a rooftop in 
downtown Boston and Logan Inter- 
national Airport—has been _ sus- 
pended. Started late in April with 
three-passenger Sikorsky S-51s, the 
service was cut from 70 to 14 trips 
daily early in June because of pro- 
tests against noise created by the 
rooftop takeoffs and landings. Ina- 
bility to achieve a profitable load 
factor and management difficulties 
were contributing factors in the de- 
cision to discontinue the three-mile 
shuttle flights. 
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AIR FERRY BACKERS 


Competition for United Air Lines on 
the short run from the California 
coast to Avalon, Santa Catalina Island 
resort city, is being provided by Am- 
phibian Air Transport, Inc. Organ- 
izers of the line, which uses surplus 
10-passenger Grumman amphibians, 
are Ken F. Brown, right, president, 
and C. E. Hunsinger, vice president. 
Charging the same fare as United, 
AAT lands in Avalon harbor on its 
route from Long Beach Airport and 
Lockheeed Air Terminal, Burbank. 
UAL flies DC-3s from Los Angeles to 
Catalina’s mountain top airport, nine 
miles and a $1 limousine ride from 
Avalon. 











resents a saving of up to 26 percent over 
regular point-to-point fares. 

> Camping Trip—Meanwhile, Braniff An- 
ways is offering a complete three-day all- 
expense camping tour out of Denver into 
the mountains for $39. 

Other vacation-by-air promotions _ this 
summer have included American Overseas 
Airlines’ fishing and hunting excursions to 
Newfoundland, Chicago & Southern’s 16- 
day tours to Havana, and Capital Airlines’ 
air-water cruises from Washington to the 
Great Lakes. 


City Loses Air Service 
Due to Inadequate Field 


A fate which is in prospect for a number 
of communities having airports too small 
to accommodate the airlines’ postwar equip- 
ment has befallen New Bern, N. C. 

CAB has given National Airlines _per- 
mission to suspend service at the city of 
12,000 population until such time as an 
airport suitable for DC-4 equipment is 
available. In requesting the suspension, NAL 
told the Board it was discontinuing all 
Lockheed Lodestar operations north of 
Jacksonville, Fla., adding that eventually it 
would be using DC-4s exclusively on its 
entire system. To continue duplicating Lode- 
star schedules for the benefit of New Bern 
—only point among 26 served by NAL 
which cannot accommodate DC-4s—would 
cost $13,000 monthly, the carrier asserted. 


Jackson Elected 
Director of AOA 


Election of James A. Jackson to Amer- 
ican Overseas Airlines’ board of directors 
and appointment of A. Di Pasquale as 
American Airlines’ director of labor rela- 
tions have been announced by the two 


carriers. 

Jackson is a former president of the Con- 
tinental Bank and Trust Co. and was vice 
president of the National City Bank of New 
York. Di Pasquale, who succeeds the late 
Lee J. Robinson, was a labor representative 
and contract negotiator for the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. before joining 
American. 

Other personnel developments: 

* Braniff—R. H. Burck, southern region 
traffic manager, has assumed additional du- 
ties as coordinator of state affairs for the 
carrier. 

* CAB—Sydney B. Smith has been named 
chief of the foreign air transport division of 
the Board’s Economic Bureau. 

* California Eastern—Robert E. Caskey, 
formerly cargo sales manager for United 
Air lines at Chicago and Los Angeles, has 
been appointed assistant to the airfreight 
carrier’s vice president in charge of sales. 
* Continental—George D. Rash has been 
promoted to traffic manager. 

¢ Florida Airways—Frank H. Patterson has 
been named superintendent of stations and 
R. E. Brumbaugh has become traveling 
sales representative. 

* Independent Airfreight Association — 
Elected following officers at a recent meet- 
ing of trustees: Earl F. Slick, Slick Air- 
ways, president; Robert W. Prescott, Flying 
Tiger Line, H. R. Playford, U. S. Airlines, 
Cc. F. Willis, Jr., Willis Air Service, and 
J. J. O’Brien, California Eastern Airways, 
vice president; Col. L. H. Brittin, executive 
director and treasurer; and H. Struve Hen- 
sel, general counsel. 

* National—Ruth M. Blackburn has be- 
come assistant chief stewardess. 

* United—W. B. Frank has been named 
chief of cargo sales in Southern California 
succeeding R. E. Caskey. 


Swiss Seek Route 


Another European country, Switzerland, 
is preparing to enter its national airline in 
the already hot contest for Trans-atlantic 
trafic. Swissair (Swiss Air Transport Co., 
Ltd.) has asked CAB for a foreign air car- 
rier permit to fly to New York over a 
northern route via points in Eire and New- 
foundland and over a second link by way of 
the Azores. 











CAB SCHEDULE 


Aug. 11. Hearing on All-American Aviation’s 
mail rate case . (Docket 1906.) 

Sept. 2. Hearing in Latin American Certificate 
Amendment cases of Panagra and Braniff 
(Dockets 2527 and 2622.) 

Sept. 2. Hearing on Pan American Airways’ 
application for route consolidations and ex 
tensions in Latin America. (Docket 2811.) 

Sept. 8. Hearing on Mid-Continent’s proposed 
service between Minot, N and Regina, 
Saskatchewan. (Docket 628.) 

Sept. 8. Hearing in Chicago Helicopter's 
Service case. Extended from Aug 18 
(Docket 2811.) 

Sept. 8. Hearing in case involving additional 
service in California-Nevada area. Postponed 
from Aug. 25. (Docket 2109 et al.) 

Sept. 10. Hearing on CAB'’s investigation of 
TWA-Hughes Tool Co. relationships. (Docket 
2796.) 

Sept. 29. Hearing on Mid-Continent’s applica- 
tion for alternate Kansas City-New Orleans 
Route. (Docket 1956.) 
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176 ft. wide (160 ft. clear span) 
x 200 ft. long; 48 ft. high inside. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


For erection or shipment from Los 
Angeles, with blueprints & erection in- 
structions; or we will erect. 


Complete with lights, wiring, etc. 


Also, 21 ft. wide x 200 ft. long all 
steel wings along each side for shops, 
offices, rooms, etc., complete with 
lights, wiring, men & women’s toilets; 
are available if desired. 


Phone or Wire NOW: 


GIANT STEEL HANGAR—BARGAIN! 


CALIFORNIA SCREW PRODUCTS Tel. STanley 7-2304 211 W. Magnolia Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 








Holds 2 Constellations or 2 DC-4’s 
or 2 Strato-Cruisers. 








AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
WAR ASSETS SURPLUS 


Propellers and Overhaul Parts 
Carburetors and Overhaul Parts 


Special Tools 
Test Equipment 


Engine Accessories and Overhaul Parts Hangar Equipment 


Magnetos and Overhaul Parts 


Aircraft Engines 


Parachutes 


Write or Telephone Your Requests 


EIGHTH AIR DEPOT, INC. 


Agent for W.A.A. 


937 N. E. FIRST AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


SEBRING AIR TERMINAL 
SEBRING, FLA. 








Immediate Delivery 
INVERTERS: Holtzer Cabot Types MG 149F and MG 149H; Pio- 
neer-Bendix Types 12117 and 12123; G. E. Type 5D21NJ3A, etc. 


SYNCHROS: Pioneer Types AY-1, AY-14, AY-54, AY-101D, AY-20, 
etc. Ford Instrument Co. Type ISF; Kollsman Type 775-01, etc. 


COMPASS SYSTEM: Kollsman Remote Indicating Compass Sys- 
tem, consisting of AN5730-2 Indicator and AN5730-3 Transmitter. 


SERVO MOTORS: Pioneer Types CK-5 and 10047-2-A; Kollsman 


Type 776-01, etc. 


Write for complete listing, or call ARmory 4-2677 


SERVO-TEK PRODUCTS CO. 


247 Crooks Ave. 


Clifton, N. J. 





DIRECTOR OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Medium sized aircraft company in East 
wants an experienced executive to assume 
all responsibility in formulating and execut- 
ing company personnel policies. Only men 
with proper qualifications and_ substantial 
experience will be considered. Salary com- 
mensurate with these requirements. Please 
write stating age, education and previous ex- 
perience in detail, including companies 
worked for, ition, exact nature of duties 
and rates of compensation. Include refer- 
ences and salary desired. Full details must 
be submitted in first letter. Your reply will 
be treated in strict confidence. 
P-1430, Aviation Week 
330 West 42nd 8t., New York 18, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 60) 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT Pilot over 6000 hours. 
All ratings on twin and 4 engine equipment. 
12 years experience. Captain on domestic and 
international airlines. Qualified for any type 
of pilots position. Best of references. No 
accidents. Married, reliable, age 37. Desires 
position as company pilot. PW-1461, Avia- 
gs Week, 330 West 42nd St., New York 15, 
tA 

















AIRLINE PILOT—Presently employed by 
major airline desires position as executive 
pilot. Over 4,000 hours; 3000 first pilot 2 
and 4 engine. 3% years ATC plane com- 
mander carrying VIP’s all over world. Mar- 
ried, reliable. Age 31. Aviation Week, Chi- 
cago, Ill. PW-1539, Aviation Week, 520 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 
WIDE-AWAKE, experience (10 years) ad- 
vertising, sales promotion man with ex- 
tensive private flying background wants 
position promoting personal plane sales or 
flying. B. J., Missouri University, 1937. Com- 
mercial pilot, land, sea, instructor ratings: 
1300 accident-free hours since 1940. Ex-army 
artillery liaison pilot. 31 years old, mar- 
ried, children. Resume on_ request. PW- 
1525, Aviation Week, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. ; 
HELICOPTER PILOT—29 years of age. Ten 
years experience in all types of fying. 
Graduate of Coast Guard helicopter school. 
Experienced on five different types. Avail- 
able anywhere in thirty days. PW-1519, 
Aviation Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 














FOR SALE 


Noorduyn Norseman for sale 
Only 400 hours total time A&E. No time since 
recovered and majored. Excellent condition. 
Floats available. $8,500.00 or make us an 
offer. International Aero Factors, Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, California. 














SCHOOLS 





ae s 
Rising Sun =coror 


j 2206-16 E. HUNTINGDON ST., PHILA., PA. 








_ ESTABLISHED 1930 AERONAUTICS 

“Built Upon the Success of it's Graduates" 

GOVT. C.A.A. and VETERAN APPROVED 
ENROLL NOW FOR NEXT CLASS. 




















WAR SURPLUS WINGS 
500 Ryan PT22 Trainer Wings 
A-1 Condition la Crates 
50 BT 13 Wings 
$50.00 each—While They Last 
11915 So. Alameda Los Angeles 
Phone LAfayette 5073 


For Sale, 1946 Ercoupe 
Ferry time only. Hangared. Make offer S. C. 
Aero Sales, Wade Hampton Hotel, Columbia, 
Ss. 





Globe Swift GC-1A 
All metal surfaces, aeromatic prop., seat 
covers, G.E. radio, licensed to June 1948. 
Always hangared on field with hard surfaced 
runways. A clean, fast airplane for $2986. 
Wm. F. Druckenbrod, 1523 Pentridge Rd., 
Baltimore 12, Maryland. 
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FOR SALE 
(Continued from opposite page) 





Waco E 
Here’s a pilot’s airplane completely equipped 
with instruments for night or day flying. 
Only 200 hours since complete factory over- 
haul, total time 2,166 hours. Powered by a 
450 horsepower Pratt and Whitney Wasp 
Junior with 90 hours since major, this four 
place airplane has constant speed hydromatic 
propeller, two radio receivers, transmitter, 
and Lear ADF—all in first class condition. 
This is the ideal airplane for charter or com- 
mercial operation—800 miles range. We find 
ourselves with too many ships for our pur- 
poses. Write C. O. Bell, Aviation Products 
Division, The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 








Engines for Sale 

50 brand new Pratt & Whitney R2800-83A 
engines. Stored in dry warehouse and in- 
spected and preserved periodically. Suitable 
for original installation in DC-6, 240 and 202 
airplanes. Price $11,500 each, f.o.b. Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. Address Capital Airlines, Na- 
tional Airport, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED 


Wanted to Buy 

Good used Continental-powered or P&W pow- 
ered twin-engine Beechcraft. State general 
condition, special equipment, seating arrange- 
ment, total time on airplane, total hours on 
engines, number hours since major overhaul, 
conditions of sale and price. Give all in- 
formation first letter. W-1451, Aviation Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. ‘ 


OFFICIAL PROPOSAL 
Bids : August 19, 1947 


Leasing and Operating of 
Airport 


Sealed bids for the leasing and operating of 
a public airport known as Linden Airport, for- 
merly known as the Eastern Aircraft _Airport 
at Linden, N. J., located at U. S. Route 1, 
State Highway Route 25, and Stiles Street in 
the City of Linden, Union County, New Jer- 
sey, will be received by the Governing Body of 
the City of Linden at the City Hall, Wood 
Avenue and Blancke Street, Linden, New Jer- 
sey, until 9 P. M. Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time on Tuesday, the 19th day of August, 
1947, and then publicly opened and read. Bid- 
ders may obtain “Information for Bidders and 
Specifications” and additional information 
from City Clerk, City Hall, Linden, N. J. 

Each bidder must deposit with his Bid a 
certified check made payable to the order of 
the City of Linden in the amount of $5,000.00, 
subject to the conditions provided in the ‘‘In- 
formation for Bidders and Specifications.” 

No bidder may withdraw his bid within 
forty-five (45) days after the actual date of 
the opening thereof. The right is reserved to 
reject any or all bids, to waive any informali- 
ties in the bids, and to accept the bid deemed 
most favorable to the interests of the City of 
Linden. 

By order of the Common Council of the 
City of Linden. Thomas J. Wieser 

City Clerk 


WANT TO BUY 


ONE DC-3 PASSENGER 
ONE DC-3 FREIGHT 


Good condition no major accidents. Princi- 
pals only. State NC number owner empty 
weight (no oil). Total hours airframe before 
and after conversion. Total hours engines 
and propellors—and since major. Type 

* radios and if crystal controlled state num- 
ber of channels, 12 or 24 volt. Picture of 
exterior and interior. Type and number 
passenger seats. Are fresh air ducts and 
Passenger door installed? Date last flown 
& where available for inspection. Price. 
Any other remarks. 


W-1471, Aviation Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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ALTIMETER MAGNETIC COMPASS 
i Ss itiv Made by Bendix—luminous. 
Used—good condition u i—good condition 
$12.95 EACH $9.50 Each 


PRICES F.0.B8. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











TERMS—CASH WITH ORDER 
AMERICAN SURPLUS PRODUCTS CO. 
537 WN. Capito! Ave., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 











AIRCRAFT PARTS, ASSEMBLIES, 
COMPONENTS and ACCESSORIES 


Available for Immediate Delivery from Stock 


ALCOHOL PUMPS 


744-4, 744-6, 565-3 
D-13382, D-7818, 100-4 


AUTOMATIC PILOTS 
A3, A3A, AS, Cl 


CARBURETORS 


PD-12F2, PD-12F5, 
PD-12H2, PD-12K6, 
PT-13G1, PT-13G5, 
1900-CPB-3 

C-47, DC-3, C-54, DC-4 


PARTS & ASSEMBLIES 


Bungee-DC-3-2116965 
Collector Rings-DC4 
5174842 & 5174529 

Eng. Mount Bolts—DC3 
1116115, 1117771 

Int. Wrench, Bolts—DC3&4 
2076904 thru 2076907 Ser. 
NAS-140 thru NAS-150 Ser. 
Landing Gear Bolts—DC3 
AN14-93, 1116409, 
1116410, 1116955, 
1117078, etc. 

Special Screws—DC3 & 4 
1027300 & 1027307 Ser. 
1027997 & 1029421 Ser. 
1029679 & 124630 Ser. 
Shear Bolts—DC3 & 4 
111904 Ser. all Dash Nos. 
Shock Mounts—DC-3 
$K1292-1, 1118876, etc. 
Special Bolts—DC3 
1000402, 1046452, 
1117059, 1131032, 
1139096, 1143386, 
1143538, 1205414, 

134808, 2116354, & 

all dash Nos. 


Special Washers—DC3 & 4 
115888 124682 & 

143908 Series. 
Window Assemblies—DC3 
5115404 & 5115404-1 


ELECTRONICS 


BC-221, BC-357, 
BC-733D, BC-1206, 
BC-438, SCR-269, 
SCR-274, etc. 


ENGINES—At Min. 


Prices 
0-435-1 R1820-G205 
R680-9 R1830-43 
R755-9 R1830-65 
R985-48 R18390-90C 
R985-50 R1830-92 
R935-AN-1 R2600-13 
R985-AN-3 R2800-43 
V1710-81 R2800-51 
V1710-99 R2890-75 
R1820-97 R3350-35 
FUEL PUMPS 


G-9, G-10, TFD-100, 
TFD-8100, TFD-8200, 
CH4103-23, Ceco 9103. 

GENERATORS 
M2, 0-1, P-1 


INSTRUMENTS 


Comp. Inventory of all 
types, incl. 
Driftmeters B-3 & B-5. 


INVERTERS 


MG-149, MG-149F. 
MG-149H, MG-153, 
and MG-153F. 


MAGNETOS 


SF14LU-7 & SF14LU-8 
SF14LC-7 & SF14LC-8 
SFSLU-3, -7 & -8 
SF141LN-8, etc. 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 


AS, A8, Al2, & AN6022 
Regulators, 

Gl, D2. Fl. & A4 Bottles 
Kl. & A-13 Gauges. 


PROP. FEATHER. PUMPS 


54772-2, 54772-21, 1E280, 
IES21, etc. 


PROP. GOVERNORS 
4G8-G23G, 4G8.G15, 
4G8-G13, 4L11, GI, 
4K11-GOJ, 4K11-GOL. 


STARTERS 
G-6, G-6A, E-80, F.2, 
JH-3R, JH-4ER, 
JH-5F, JH-5-B, etc. 


VACUUM PUMPS 


3P207JA, 3P211JA. 
119626-610-2 


VALVES 
3V-216H, 3V-217H., 
613-2, 613-6, 557-5, etc. 


WINDSHIELDS—PLEX 
For Aeronca, Cubs, Tay- 
lorcraft, Stinson, Cul- 
ver Cadets, Luscombes, 
etc. 


CESSNA UC-78 OF EXCELLENT QUALITY 
Entire aircraft recently recovered, given 100-hr inspection, and annual reiicens~ 
ing. Both engines operated only 96 hrs. since overhaul. Completely equipped 
interior, full radio, outside baggage door, etc. Priced $3,950.00 flyaway Okla- 


homa City. 


H. & E. DISTRIBUTING CO., INC. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Adm. Offices: 
P. O. Box 3596 


Ph: 4-5109 





OKLAHOMA 


Warehouses: 
4025 N. Barnes 


Ph: 5-9617 


Write for our Catalogs, and Address all Inquiries to Administrative Offices 
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YOUNG 


OIL TEMPERATURE REGULATORS 


FOR PERSONAL AIRPLANES 





“Streamaire" Regulator (above) is a new 
jacketless, light-weight type. Internal oil 
passages provide anti-congealing, warm- 
up performance. Equipped with thermo- 


static control and relief valve. Available 
in 4” to 9” diameters and with 15 or 30 
Ib. spring loaded relief valve. 





Model No. 54692, rectangular 
tube-and-fin-type oil cooler for 
separate mounting. 


@ Keeping pace with the demands of the constantly 
changing picture in aviation, Young Engineers have 
established a reputation as a source for specially de- 
signed aeronautical heat transfer equipment. Typical 
are the two new, exceptionally efficient, low-cost oil 
temperature regulators, above. Mite-size, but mighty 
able, they are designed and engineered for special- 
ized application. Here again, care in planning and 
procedure pays off in maximum efficiency . . . per- 


formance plus . . . longer life. Refer your cooling 


problems to Young Engineers today. 


AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAGR 
PRODUCTS 


Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling, 
radiators * Jacket water coolers * Heat 
exchangers © Intercoolers © Condensers 
* Evaporating coolers * Oil coolers @ 
Gas coolers * Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units * Supercharger interes 
coolers ® Aircraft heat transfer equipment 


HEATING, COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors © Unit Heaters © Heating 
coils © Cooling coils © Evaporators 

® Air conditioning units @ 





YOUNG 


HEAT TRANSFER 
PRODUCTS 


i) 








YOUNG RADIATOR Co. 
Dept. 29°-H Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Wakes DIFELCULT 


FASTENING JOBS 


DILL £04 - Shiu 
Triple Duty Fastener 





RIVET * ANCHOR NUT - SCREW LOCK 


; Used by the Millions 











' For Hundreds of Uses=— 
1 os 
11 Drill ONE Hole * 












































| 

A 

a 

| 2 Insert LOK-SKRU 

' (Types with flat, flush, counter- 
: sunk or spacer head. Sizes as 
i required for metal thickness 
: and hole diameter.) 

i 

i 

i 

' 3 Riveted securely 
: by drawing sleeve 
i against inner side of 
: metal with special 
; power or hand tool. 
' 

4 

14 Attachment fastened 





by screw locked in 
4 anchor nut. 






















Handy information on the many uses and ap- 
plication of Lok-Skrus in airplane construction 
with data on types and sizes. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO, 


FACTORY BRANCH 
700 East 82nd St. 1011 S. Flower St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 10S ANGELES, CALIF. 


THE AVIATION STANDARD 


SCREW LOCKING ANCHOR NUT USES 
AND METAL TO METAL RIVETING 





for 
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SOLVE THESE COMMON 


MOCK-UP PROBLEMS — 





— WITH WALKER-TURNER 
FLEXIBLE SHAFTING 


1 INTERFERENCE of parts may develop in the pilot 
model of a new product. Or you want to move some- 
thing and find there's a shaft in the way. Flexible shaft- 
ing goes around interferences. 


2 INACCESSABILITY. If shafts, controls, or other units 
are “‘in the way," change to flexible shafting that can 
easily be pushed aside when necessary. 


3 SIMPLIFICATION. If the design is too complicated, use 
simple flexible shaft units in place of gears, universal 
joints, belt drives, etc. You'll cut costs, too. 


4 THERMAL EXPANSION, etc. may throw shafts out of 
line and cause trouble. Flexible shafting is the cure. 


5 VIBRATION troubles can be eliminated by using fiex- 
ible shafting as couplings. 


It’s never too late to think of Walker-Turner flexible shaft- 
ing as the answer to your power transmission or control 
problems. But the best time to think of Walker-Turner is 
while your design is still on the drawing boards. Ask our 
engineers for help with your new designs—it won't cost 
you anything. 


WALKER-TURNER COMPANY, INC., Plainfield, N. J. 
$-6 


8 > 41-18 aa LC 


FOR REMOTE CONTROL AND POWER TRANSMISSION 
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Shop Talk by an Editor 


With apologies to those who prefer regular editorials, we 
shall restrict this page to shop talk today on several current 
matters which are probably more important to the editor 
than the reader, but we must have our say to clear the air. 


Official Denials—Every live publication worth its salt pub- 
lishes important information first with a high degree of 
accuracy. No publication, of course, is fee So the 
goal of the staff is to achieve as near 100 percent accuracy 
as possible. A magazine like Aviation WEEK is concerned 
with reporting of facts and of industry opinions and trends. 
You would imagine that a magazine with an excellent accu- 
racy ratio would be free of criticism, relatively. That is not 
the case. It may be castigated for hitting the mark too often. 

AviaT1ion News on March 3 reported discussions going 
on between high officials of TWA and Pan American “look- 
ing toward consolidation of the TWA and PAA systems.” 
A newsletter greeted this story with the comment that 
although Howard Hughes and Juan Trippe had had a meet- 
ing the “speculative story in an aviation weekly . . . . is not 
given credence in informed circles.’”” But Mr. Hughes the 
other day gave the story considerable credence by verifying 
the information. 

The Aviation News story, which was widely used by 
the daily newspapers, was denied very emphatically by a 
TWA vice president in Kansas City, and the company’s 
house organ, as we recall, carried a rather scathing denuncia- 
tion of Aviation News, our predecessor journal. 

The official told company employes that such reports were 
“erroneous and setae and “without authentic foun- 
dation.” We have decided since that Mr. John Collings 
may not have known who Mr. Hughes talked with. In 
which case Mr. Collings may have been sincere. But it 
does seem to show that companies which issue strong official 
denials of news stories later proved correct are hoodwinking 
the public and making it more difficult for anyone to believe 
honest denials thereafter. 


Industry Opinion—Every industry magazine such as 
Aviation WEEK, in addition to covering the detailed news, 
attempts to assay trends and opinions in the industries it 
serves. It does this to the best of its staff’s ability. In our 
July 28 issue we reported in The Aviation Week page the 
consensus of U.S. air transport officials interviewed on the 
relative merits of certain aspects of the various foreign-owned 
airlines. Two airlines protested, as is their right, and we are 
pleased to offer their side of the matter in this issue. 

Censorship and What Is Confidential—What is confiden- 
tial matter? It depends on the person you ask, and when 
vou ask him. There is not an issue of AviATION WEEK Or 
any other publication which probably does not print many 
things which someone considers confidential. Otherwise 
there would be no press. The press is under no censorship 
law in peacetime. So it is no particular surprise to us that 
Aviation WEEK has been accused directly and indirectly of 
publishing confidential information. Who doesn’t? 

The director of public relations of a large company wrote 
the business department of Aviation WEEK the other day 
protesting an Industry Observer item on a new military air- 
plane. He wrote “to say that we object to the publication 
of that paragraph is putting it mildly. The status of the 
aircraft in question, as your editor and his staff certainly 
must know, is highly confidential. Nevertheless, so far as 
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we can ascertain, no effort was made before publication to 
check on the story or the confidential nature of the subject. 
. .. Frankly I think such flagrant contempt for the rules is 
inexcusable . . .” etc. 

In the first place, the editors would have appreciated it 
if the letter had been sent to the people who write this 
magazine, instead of to the advertising department. No 
check was made with the company in advance because under 
such circumstances the company is not permitted to com- 
ment. The reference to rules is baffling because as a U. S. 
government contractor this company has its own rules, 
which are also those of the Army and Navy and none other. 

In peace time military and naval people place their own 
classifications of secret, confidential, restricted, and others, 
on their own business. These labels govern what Army and 
Navy and other Government departments and their per- 
sonnel may and may not talk about publicly. As far as those 
Government departments are concerned, those labels are 
binding. Government contractors are under essentially the 
same restrictions. 

Any realist in these peacetime United States knows that 
the confidential label is so threadbare in the Government 
that it is slapped on virtually everything that has not yet 
been made the subject of a press release, including lists of 
officer promotions. It is rather obvious that a promotion 
list cannot endanger the security of the United States. 
What can? There the experts all disagree. 

No one has struck at the heart of the censorship problem 
more convincingly than Gill Robb Wilson, valiant World 
War I flyer, former preacher, author, and sage observer of 
life. “How strong is America in the air?” he asked the 
other day in his New York Herald Tribune column. “Every- 
one knows except the American people. The Russians 
know in detail. So do the British, and the French and the 
Swedes. So does every able intelligence system of every 
nation on earth. Everybody knows except the people who 
could do something about it, if they knew.” 

And why do they not know? That story, Gill, Wilson 
says, originates away back yonder with the Old World idea 
that “what goes on in the military establishment is none 
of the civilians’ damn business.” Against that idea, he says, 
our founding fathers set their faces when they required 
that the Secretaries of War and Navy be civilians. 

“Nevertheless,” Wilson adds “there has been a constant 
struggle within the military forces against men who did not 
understand that power—all power—in a democracy stems 
from the people . . . Historically War and Navy with delib- 
erate purpose have not informed the people on everything 
that could be told safely. This in spite of the fact that 
such knowledge was unquestionably in the hands of the 
intelligence systems of other nations.” 

Gill Wilson decides now is a good psychological time 
for the military establishment in all branches to review the 
entire problem of public relations and military intelligence. 
AviATION WEEK agrees wholeheartedly. 

In the meantime, despite those wire tap clicks on two of 
our four Washington phone lines, AviaTION WEEK hopes to 
continue to inform the people, and aviation people specif- 
ically, on the significant developments which can mean so 
much to the country, and perhaps to the rest of the world. 


ROBERT H. WOOD 
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AND IN THE MARINE FIELD, Sperry Radar and 
Loran, are piloting ships on safer, shortet 


courses through every kind of weather. 
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qD Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK «+ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO e SEATTLE e NEW ORLEANS e¢ CLEVELAND e¢ HONOLULU 





The stockpile of lead at the Bowers 
Battery and Spark Plug Company, 
Reading, Pa., was just about gone— 
and a lot of jobs would go with it. 
Scrap lead was to be had only if 
someone could get to a war surplus 
sale and inspect, bid and buy—in a 
matter of hours. 

Thanks to an alert president, C. P. 
Bowers—and to his company’s 
Beechcraft Executive Transport — 
those jobs were saved. In a 200 mph 
race with time, the bids were filed 
and the materials acquired. 

The twin-engine Beechcraft Ex- 
ecutive Transport has proved itself 
in the service of nearly 400 business 
corporations, economically and eff- 
ciently transporting executives, tech- 
nicians and sales personnel to and 











from factory, branches, and markets 
at substantial savings in time and 
money. It accommodates up to nine 
people. It is gratifyingly quiet and 
comfortable. It is a fully equipped 
aircraft, for all-season, day and 
night operation. 

As company transportation, the 
Beech Executive Transport pays its 
way—and returns a substantial divi- 
dend of rest and relaxation for har- 
ried executives to whom it gives the 
time and opportunity to get out of 
harness, now and then, for needed 
recreation. 

There is a Beechcraft distributor 
near you with wide experience in 
company-owned air transportation. 
Ask him to study your requirements. 
No obligation, of course. 








“The boss’s airplane 
saved us a 
shutdown today” 
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Ou business,” says Mr. Bowers, “re- 
quires plants located hundreds of miles 
apart, from Massachusetts to Monterrey, 
Mexico, and from Macon, Georgia, to 
Oregon. The fast comfort of the Beech 
permits me and members of my staff to 
maintain a frequent, economical, and 
otherwise almost impossible personal 
contact with each of these operations. 
It is not uncommon for me to dispose of 
my morning’s mail in Reading, visit our 
Elkton, Maryland, plants, go to Macon, 
arriving in mid-afternocn to spend sev- 
eral hours there, then fly on to Houston, 
arriving in time for a full night’s rest.” 


Beech Aireraft 


Q GQ WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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ANOTHER SIKORSKY FIRST 


Transportation and communication take another step forward 
with the award to Los Angeles Airways of the first helicopter 
air mail routes in history. 

Operating between the Los Angeles airport and thirty post 
offices in nearby communities, these new routes will save as 
much as 24 hours in air mail delivery time. 

Sikorsky S-51 helicopters will be used by Los Angeles 
Airways in bringing this faster service for air mail and goods 
to the Los Angeles area. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION” 
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FOR WESTINGHOUSE ‘/ 


The “Yankee” line of Turbojet engines set the 
pace...and the new, more powerful “Yankee” 
24-C marks another advancement in leadership! 
The McDonnell “Banshee” packs the greatest 
power of any American fighter plane—power 
furnished by a pair of “Yankee” Turbojets. 
The “Yankee’s” axial-flow design contributes 


much to the sleek lines of the ‘“‘Banshee’’. The 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . . ig 
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* 
engines fit snugly in the wing roots... no 
excessive frontal area drag... in fact... the 


least frontal area drag for the greatest power 
of any reciprocating or Turbojet aircraft engine 
built. For further information, call your nearest 
Westinghouse office or write for full color 
booklet B-3834. Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-50482 
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OFFICES EVERYWHERE 

















Brighten your profit picture ...use the 


DOUGLAS 3:POINT SERVICE 
PROGRAM 























SERVICE ANALYSIS 


A trained staff of experts investigate, 
sift, study and report on such factors 
as parts consumption, trouble analy- 
sis, overhaul periods, inspection—all 
in an effort to improve Douglas planes 
and our service to you. 


This dependable service program saves you time 
and money... keeps planes flying! 


Every hour a plane sits on the 
ground~—it costs you, the operator, 
money in the form of profits lost. 
And it may cost you entirely too 
much money in time wasted and 
in service poorly rendered. 


To help you correct this situation 
...to keep planes in a usable con- 
dition...is the primary aim of the 
Douglas 9-point Service Program. 


Millions of dollars have been spent 
by Douglas in constantly improv- 
ing this Service Program. Special 
tools have been designed...the 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


If you are not taking full advantage of the services 
offered by Douglas, write for a free copy of our 
booklet “Service Program for Douglas Transports.” 


PE MORE PEOPLE FLY 
MORE PLACES BY DOUGLA: 
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, SERVICEABILITY 1 SERVICE CENTER SYSTEM 

By this term we mean “case of main- : Already several Centers have been 
tenance.”” From basic design through designated throughout the world to 

§ a continuous analysis of components i provide operators of Douglas Aircraft 

4 and systems, every effort is made to 1! with reliable sources of maintenance 

i keep you posted on the best and J and overhaul work at reasonable cost 

i easiest methods of maintenance. t for top quality work. 


most time and money-saving 
methods for maintenance and ser- 
vice have been painstakingly 
worked out...skilled men have 
been trained to help you in the 
field and to bring you the most 
up-to-date information of devel- 
opments at Douglas. 

This is vour program...designed 
to help you get the maximum 
profits from the operation of 
Douglas equipment. You are cor- 
dially invited to take the fullest 
advantage of every phase of the 
9-point Service Program. 
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A Principal Factor 
in Safe Flying... 





#3 8 GNiTION  SHIELD- 


ING, developed for all types of aircraft, 
successfully eliminates radio interfer- 
ence caused by the ignition systems 
and auxiliary electrical wiring. Proper 
shielding assures clear communications 
and thereby contributes substantially 
to safe flying despite adverse weather 
conditions. 


Titefl is constantly devel- 


oping newer types of conduits and 
assemblies to meet the most exacting 
requirements for the latest aircraft 
being flown today. 


Titefle engineers are famil- 


iar with the many problems encountered 
in shielding of aircraft wiring. They are 
pleased to cooperate in the develop- 
ment of special projects and invite you 
to call upon them for personalized 
engineering of your particular problem. 


Aviation Catalog No. 115 sent on 
request. 


Titeflex, Inc. 
510 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, WJ. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Titeflex high 


quality products for more than 30 years 
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Summary of report by James O. 
Peck Co., independent investigators, of 
assembly savings made with Phillips Screws 
... another in the series of assembly studies 
at prominent plants, 


@ “We manufacture these units for the Iceberg Refrigerated 
Locker Systems, Inc,” explained the assembly head of The 
Globe Wernicke Co. “Our engineering department specified 
Phillips Screws throughout, and we’re glad they did. 


“Save us $50 worth of assembly time per unit. We can take full 
advantage of power drivers with Phillips Screws. No finder 
is needed and there’s no fumbling such as we’d have with 
slotted screws. Since each unit requires thousands of screws, 
$50 is a conservative estimate of how much we save per unit 
by using Phillips Screws. 


“Upside down or sideways. . . Makes no difference. Screws are 
driven with the unit in one position so that much of the 
driving is sideways or upside down. Difficult with slotted 
screws but very easy with Phillips Screws. 


“No gouging or burring. Before we settled on Phillips, we tried 
out a lot of other type screws and found the driver would 
jump out and gouge the Masonite panels or burr the heads. 
Phillips Screws ended that, gave us better driving time with 
our power drivers.” 


Help yourself to money-saving ideas for your assembly opera- 
tions. Write for the full report on The Globe Wernicke Co. 
and other assembly studies...covering metal, wood and 
plastic products. Use the coupon. 


PHILLIPS x<~4iv.a SCREWS 


Wood Screws * Machine Screws + Self-tapping Screws * Stove Bolts 


American Screw Co. Pheoll Manufacturing Co. 
Central Screw Co. Reading Screw Co. 


Continental Screw Co. RC Russell Burdsall & Ward 
Corbin Screw Div. of gov Bolt & Nut Co. 
American Hdwe. Corp. Z Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Elco Tool & Screw Corp., Shakeproof Inc. 

The H. M. Harper Co. The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co. 
international Screw Co. National Screw & Mfg. Co. The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Lamson & Sessions Co. New England Screw Co. _ Sterling Bolt Co. 


Milford Rivet and Machine Co. Parker-Kalon Corporation Stronghold Screw Products, Ine. 
National Lock Co. Pawtucket Screw Co. Wolverine Bolt Company 
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THE ICEBERG REFRIGERATED LOCKER COMPANY'S 
equipment for frozen food storage is made up 
in combinations of basic units like this 8-section 
(10 six-cubic-foot drawers to a section) locker. 


















The complicated assembly of the drawer of the tce- 
BERG REFRIGERATED LOCKER .. . made without driver 
skids to injure work or hands, thanks to Phillips Screws. 






« 


Most of the thousands of Phillips Screws used in this 
assembly are Type “A”, self-tapping, and are power 
driven up, down, and sideways. 










Report No- 2 
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e Phillips Screw Mfrs., c/o Horton-Noyes 

¢ 1800 Industrial Trust Bidg., s 

* Providence, R. I. 20-AW ? 
. 

: Send me reports on Assembly Savings with Phillips Screws. , 
* 
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‘Beiaueae Gordon has originated and developed many forging designs in steel, : 
| aluminum and magnesium and has pioneered in the development of proper grain 


flow. . . . Typical of such a development: an aluminum alloy piston forging. | 


Standard of the Industry for Sixty Years 
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a WYMAN- GORDON |) 


Forgings of Aluminum, Magnesium, Steel 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U.'S. A. 4 
| HARVEY, ILLINOIS - - - DETROIT, MICHIGAN } 
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THE CURTAIN FALLS—Like a Broadway extrav- 
aganza whose star has been taken ill, the Hughes 
investigation ended its run suddenly, and for some- 
what the same reason—disappearance of the lead sup- 
porting player, John W. Meyer. ‘That was the official 
reason, at least, although he could hardly tell the investi- 
gating subcommittee anything they had not previously 
learned from him in executive session. 

Whether or not the investigation is resumed on 
Nov. 17—and there are few in Washington at this 
juncture wagering it will be—and despite its serio-comic 
overtones, the klieg-lit show in the Senate caucus room 
has some deep implications being given sober study. 


END OF VAUDEVILLE—Probably first and most 
important for industry in general is that right now 
Senators of both political faiths are in the mood to 
assure that there will be no repetition of the Hughes- 
type inquiry. It evolved into a personal feud. Passing 
over the public standing of the duelists, the feeling is 
that the dignity and authority of the United States 
Senate was the innocent bystander that got hurt. Just 
what a congressional investigating group could do to 
prevent a publicity campaign by a person under scrutiny, 
these senators cannot decide. 

Perhaps it will blow over, but at present there is 
an inclination to overhaul congressional investigatory 
procedures. In the future this might result in less of 
an opportunity for companies under investigation to 
state their cases publicly. 

Just as likely, however, is a procedural change that 
would give those summoned before a congressional 
committee the same rights as their accusers to be repre- 
sented by counsel and to call witnesses. One reason 
for Hughes publicity campaign was that he knew that 
under usual Senate investigatory procedure, he would 
not be permitted to state his case in his own way. 


SUMMING UP-Summing up the results of the 
Hughes investigation, it appears to some observers that 
Howard Hughes succeeded in doing two things poten- 
tially of more importance that casting doubt on the 
truthfulness of Sen. Owen Brewster. Cie. with EJliott 
Roosevelt, he put on public parade the lack of faith 
in the judgment and ability of some Wright Field 
officers that is shared by scores of manufacturers and 
military flyers. ‘Top-level officials of the industry have 
long resented the fact that Wright Field claims as 
its own, developments worked out by manufacturers. 
Two, Hughes put himself in the role of a man who 
only wanted to help his country and was prevented 
by the Army and aircraft industry, jealously working 
together. 
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Observers shudder at the thoughts of a further investi- 
gation to determine whether favoritism has governed 
the awarding of aircraft contracts. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS—Sudden ending of thie 
Hughes inquiry left a gap, an intermission in the drama 
of the aircraft industry in Washington. Next act will 
feature the air policy groups—the President’s commis- 
sion and the joint congressional committee. But 
neither is ready for curtain call. Next meeting of the 
President’s commission is tentatively set for this week 
and with the selection of the executive director, the 
commission should be about ready to announce its 
method of procedure. 

The congressional group, on the other hand, has 
given no indications of beginning organizational work. 
One of its key figures is Sen. Brewster who is on a 
month’s vacation. 

Quiet, too, is the status of the Air Force under 
the unification law. By mid-week, Secretary Forrestal 
had not taken the oath of office as Secretary of National 
Defense. Until he does, there is no separate United 
States Air Force. Until there is a USAF, the Air 
I‘orce must live under the housekeeping of the War 
Department. Under these circumstances, the Air 
l‘orce is like an involuntary guest who wants to go home 
and whose host won't let him. 


TWO YEARS TO GO-Chief complaint of the War 
Department’s guest is the help, or lack of it. Even while 
he was undersecretary, Secretary Kenneth Royall began 
drastic personnel cuts. He is still going strong. ‘The Air 
Forces, which has relied on the War Department for 
housekeeping purposes, sees some of the skilled people 
that have been trained by it and worked only for it 
slipping away. 

That just makes the problem of organizing the 
USAF more complicated. ‘That organizational task, it 
is now estimated, will take two years to lick. At best, 
work has already begun on one of its main points: the 
budget. W hile AAF has in the past prepared its own 
budget, to be included in the War Department esti- 
mate, the USAF budget is something else again. 


NO CHANGE IN RESEARCH-—Pre-occupied with 
their analyses of the Hughes investigation, aircraft indus- 
try representatives in Washington gave little thought 
to the President’s veto of the bill establishing a National 
Science Foundation. ‘Their interest in it has not been 
as great this year as it was a year ago because the 
patent-reform sections in last year’s bill were not 
included this time. As the bill authorized the founda- 
tion but carried no appropriation, it would have given 
little immediate help to the industry’s research aims. 
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THIS MAY BE NEWS to you ... You can get 
all the advantages of Laminum pilus the sealing of 
oil and pressure in bearings . . . in babbitted Lam- 
inum shims. The babbitt lugs are securely locked 
into the Laminum. Details on request. 

Laminum shims are cut to your specifications. For mainte- 
nance work, bowever, shim materials are sold through indus- 
trial distributors. 

Laminated Shim Company, Incorporated 

Glenbrook, Conn. 





50 Union Street + 








NEWS DIGEST 

















DOMESTIC 


S. Paul Johnston, director of the Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences, has been 
named Executive Director of the President’s 
Air Policy Commission. 

Howard H. Rosenheim has resigned as 
civilian chief of the Army Air Forces indus- 
trial preparedness program at Wright Field 
to return to private industry in the Chicago 
area. He is a former Air Forces major. 

Braniff Airways, which last November 
asked CAB to increase its mail pay to 20 
cents a plane mile, has amended its petition 
in the still-pending case and now seeks 30 
cents a plane mile. 

Mid-Continent Airlines has asked CAB to 
amend its route 26 certificate to extend 
beyond Tulsa to Fort Worth-Dallas. The 
carrier also asks that Fort Worth-Dallas be 
made an intermediate point on route 80. 

Pan American Airways reports a 98 per- 
cent increase in passenger trafic between 
U. S. and Alaska in July over the same 
month a year ago. 


FINANCIAL 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. reports a consol- 
idated net loss of $241,837 for the six 
months period ending June 30. This 
loss is after applying tax carryback credits of 
$5,000,000 and after the transfer of $665,- 
511 from post-war conversion reserves. Net 
sales were $38,687,453 and backlog is $130,- 
000,000. Directors voted a $1 dividend 
payable on Sept. 15 to stockholders on rec- 
ord Aug. 22, to be paid out of previous 
earnings. 

Republic Aviation Corp. reports a net 
loss of $476,205 for the first six months of 
this year after a tax carryback credit of 
$2,470,209. Sales for the period were $12,- 
230,260 and unfilled orders amount to 
$70,000,000. 

Pacific Finance Corp., non-aviation sub- 
sidiary of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. reports 
a $395,546 net income for first-half of the 
year, equivalent to $1.06 per share. Lock- 
heed holds 95 per cent in this installment 
finance corporation. 


FOREIGN 


Moscow Radio reports the opening of a 
new airline between Moscow and Kabul, 
Afghanistan. The 2500-mile route crosses 
16,250-ft. peaks in central Asia. 

England has completed conversion of the 
corvette Marguerite to weather observer, the 
first of four British weather ships to be 
maintained in the Atlantic. ‘The weather 
observer hull is painted black with yellow 
superstructure. She will be stationed 300 
miles west of Ireland to report weather and 
provide navigational and rescue service for 
aircraft. 
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The solid, one-piece master rod—used 

by Wright-Aeronautical Corporation 

for twenty years—provides: 

= Greater master rod strength 

® Self-aligning, prefit master rod 
bearings 

= Master rod end seals for pressure 
oil to knuckle pins 

= Uniform size knuckle pins 

To the airline operator, Tits one-piece 

master rod means lower costs, a re- 

duction in overhaul labor, and greater 

operating reliability — features avail- 

able in every Wright Cyclone engine. 


POWER FOR AIR PROGRESS 


WRIGHT 


“\ AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


WOOD-RIDGE LERa NEW JERSEY 











SKILLED PLANNING and 
PRECISION MANUFACTURE 
are absolutely necessary 






Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 






thousands of precision parts in them, are absolutely necessary. And because 
and more by the aviation industry. The 


superb and officially approved safety nut; the “Unbrako" 






metallurgical equipment. 


Skilled planning of aircraft designers and the careful manufacture of the planes and the 


"Unbrako" 


Screw Products have such extreme accuracy and fine precision they are being specified more 
"Unbrako" Internal Wrenching Lock Nut (A)—a 
Internal Wrenching Bolt (B) and 
the 100° Flush Head Socket Bolt (C) meet the extreme degree of accuracy, tensile, fatigue 
and inspection demanded by the aviation industry because—our entire plant is a “laboratory” 
manned by skilled craftsmen and equipped with the finest and most modern precision and 





“Unbrako" and “Hallowell” Products are sold entirely Seite 





“"Unbrako" in 


through Industrial Distributors. 








Screws originated with 
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The Knurled 
Cup Point of the 
“Unbrako”’ Sock- 
et Set Screw 
makes it a SELF- 
LOCKER... the 





















The Knurled Head of 
the ‘“‘Unbrako’’ Socket 
Head Cap Screw pro- 
vides a slip- and fum- 
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et Set Screw 
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Senate Probe of Hughes Ends 
Abruptly with Meyer Missing 


story on TWA-Pan Am 
testimony of Hughes and 


Exclusive AviaTION NrEws 
merger confirmed by sworn 


Brewster 


Senate War Investigating Committec’s 
probe into the wartime contracts of Howard 
Hughes collapsed abruptly last week after 
two weeks of hearings failed to produce any 
evidence of fraud or collusion in procure- 
ment of the XF-11 photo reconnaissance 
plane and the HK-1, 220 ton plywood fly- 
ing boat. 

Official reason was the failure of the com- 
mittce to locate John Meyer, Hughes public 
relations man, who had already testified 
extensively in executive and public sessions, 
for further testimony. Hearings are sched- 
uled to be resumed in November. 

Hughes regarded the abrupt cancellation 
of the hearings as a personal vindication in 
respect to both his wartime contracts and 
his personal feud with Maine’s Senator 
Owen Brewster (R.) over charges that Brew- 
ster used threat of investigation to attempt 
to push Hughes into a TWA-Pan-American 
Airways merger and support of the com- 
munity airline bill sponsored by Brewster, 
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among others. Brewster left Washington 
for Maine three days before the abrupt 
termination, 

> Confirm Av News Story—Both Hughes 
and Brewster, in sworn testimony, confirmed 
the exclusive Aviation News story of 
March 3 stating that conferences on the 
TWA-Pan American merger were under 
way between Hughes and Pan American of- 
ficials. The story was widely denied. 

Hughes said merger discussions began the 
week of Feb. 10 at a dinner in the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington with Juan 
Trippe, PAA President. Hughes  subse- 
quently sent Noah Dietrich, executive vice- 
president of Hughes Tool Co. to New York 
to confer with Trippe on the merger. 
Dietrich told AvraTION WEEK that he had 
five separate mectings with Trippe. Dietrich 
reported to Hughes that it was not possible 
to “make an equitable deal” with Trippe 
and was told by Hughes to drop the mat- 
ter temporarily. 

It was after this decision, Hughes charges, 
that Francis Flanagan, assistant counsel for 
the Senate committee, turned up in Los 
Angeles and “‘started getting tough.” 





> Palm Springs Conference—“Up to that 
time everything had been friendly,’ Hughes 
said. “I felt the timing was an application 
of the screws by Brewster after my refus- 
ing Trippe. I called upon Trippe and said 
there is no chance of our getting together 
unless we deal in person. 

“Trippe said he could come to California 
and we had considerable discussions at Palm 
Springs in early April. During the course 
of these discussions I asked Trippe what he 
would do about Brewster. He said he 
would talk to Brewster when he returned 
and get him to hold up the investigation 
and hearings on the Community Company 
Bill until we got together. ‘Trippe talked 
about Brewster as though he (Brewster) 
worked for him (Trippe).” 

Hughes repeated under oath his charges 
that Brewster had “in so many words told 
me at luncheon in Brewster’s suite in the 
Mayflower that if I would merge TWA 
with Pan American Airways and go along on 
the community company that there would 
be no further hearings in the investigation.” 
> Brewster Denial—Brewster denied the 
charges but admitted that he had partaken 
of Pan American hospitality at its house at 
2017 F St. NW in Washington, at least 
to the extent of three ham and egg break- 
fasts with PAA Vice-President Sam Pryor, 
during the past six months. He described 


the PAA house in detail and gave photo- 
graphs of a luxurious house ‘TWA formerly 
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maintained in Arlington, Va. Brewster also 
admitted taking free rides in the Pan Amer- 
ican executive plane to Raleigh, N. C., to 
confer with the late Senator Josiah Bailey 
on the Community Company Bill; from At- 
lanta to Hobe Sound, Fla.; and then to 
Miami where he embarked on a trip around 
South America via PAA. Brewster pro- 
duced a cancelled check to PAA for $2,028 
dated Dec. 2 as evidence of his payment 
for the trip. His trip began late in Novem- 
ber. 

In evaluating opposition to the Com- 
munity Company Bill, Brewster said that 
Jack Frye and the two Wilsons—T. B. and 
Arthur—were of lesser influence than C. R. 
Smith and Ralph Damon of American Air- 
lines. 
> Pan Am Investigation Question Mark— 
Tom Slack, Hughes attorney, asked Brewster 
if he favored an investigation of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. Brewster agreed that the whole 
question of lobbying by airlines and other 
corporations “should be the subject of a 
searching inquiry.” Brewster also indicated 
he thought the award of overseas routes by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board could bear of- 
ficial investigation. 

Hughes cited two stories from AviIATION 
News as alleged evidence that Brewster was 
putting pressure on him to support the 
Community Company Bill in Washington 
last spring. Partial transcript of a telephone 
conversation between Hughes in Los Ange- 
les and Brewster in Washington regarding 
the Aviation News story of March 3 was 
also introduced in the testimony. Hughes 
said the Aviation News story produced a 
flood of press queries and that he eventually 
denied the TWA-PAA merger because “it 
put the whole TWA organization into a 
spin.” 


Strike Threatens Halt 
At PAC Center 


Pacific Airmotive Corp. may close _ its 
important Oakland, Cal. engine overhaul 
center as the result of a jurisdictional strike 
that already has resulted in 105 workers 
being paid off. 

A dozen supervisory employees last week 
were passing picket lines to complete the 
assembly of 27 airline engines that were in 
work process when the strike was called by 
International Association of Machinists. All 
other engine overhauls are being diverted 
to the company’s home plant and main 
overhaul facility at Burbank, Cal. 

Unusual aspect of the strike is that it 
resulted from IAM’s apparent success in 
converting virtually the entire membership 
of an independent union holding a PAC 
contract, Amsco Employees, Inc. 

In preliminary conferences with a U. S. 
labor conciliator, PAC has insisted that even 
though IAM evidently holds complete com- 
mand of all or most of 105 shop workers 
the existence of a contract with Amsco pre- 
vents the company from bargaining with 
IAM. 
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Hughes Vs. Wright Field 


Evidence of long-smoldering an- 
tagonism between planemaker How- 
ard Hughes and what Hughes termed 
“the clique at Wright Field’, lead 
by Maj. Gen. Oliver Echols, now 
AIA president, flared at the closing 
session of the Senate War Investigat- 
ing committee hearings on Hughes 
$18 million flying boat and $22 mil- 
lion reconnaissance plane contract. 

Hughes re-iterated a charge, previ- 
ously made by Noah Dietrich, Execu- 
tive Vice President of Hughes Air- 
craft, that Echols barred Hughes 
from participating in the wartime 
aircraft program because of “personal 
dislike.” He quoted Echols as stat- 
ing that he “would never be a party 
to a deal with Hughes,” added that 
“this feeling was prevalent through- 
out Wright Field,” and commented 
“that is the reason I had one percent 
of the war plane contracts’ and 
wound up with 100 percent of the 
investigations. 

The three factors which piqued 
Wright Field officials, Hughes said, 
were (1) his failure to stop off at 
Wright Field, as promised, in 1937 
after making transcontinental record- 
breaking flight, (2) the refusal of his 
assistants (which Hughes said he re- 
gretted) to permit Gen. H. H. Ar- 
nold to inspect his D-2 prototype, 
being constructed privately because 
of Wright Field “brush-offs’’ to a 
previous plan, and (3) Ins fail- 
ure “to extend hospitality to AAF 
officials as other manufacturers did” 
created the impression among 
Wright Field officers that he was “a 
rich man who hid out in Hollywood 
and considered himself above asso- 
ciating with them.” As a result of 
this feeling Hughes said he hired 
Johnny Mever as his public relations 
man, 











AVIATION CALENDAR 


Aug. 19—International Air-Transport Asso- 
ciation, financial committees, Paris. 
Aug. 21-22—West Coast transportation and 


Society of Auto- 
Hotel, Los 


meeting, 
Biltmore 


maintenance 
motive Engineers, 


Angeles. 

Aug. 25—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, financial-accounting and sta- 
tistical subcommittee, Paris. 

Au, 25-27—Second annual WASP reunion, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. 

Aug. 26-29—Pacific general meeting, Ameri- 


can Institute of Electrical Engineers, San 


Diego, Calif. 


Transport Asso- 
house subcom- 


Aug. 28—International Air 
ciaton, financial-clearing 
mittee, Paris. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 
land, Ohio. 


Sept. 1-4—Fall 
of Mechanical 


1—National Air Races, Cleve- 


American Society 
Salt Lake City. 


meeting 
Engineers, 
Transport 
Nice. 


1-10 — International Air 
technical conference, 


Sept. 
Association 


Transport Asso- 


Brussels. 


3—International Air 
financial committee, 


Sept. 
ciation, 





AAF Begins Tests 
With Bell XS-1 


Bell proposes slow approach to 
supersonic. 


Army Air Forces last week began new 
flight tests of the Bell XS-1 with Capt. 
Charles Yaeger as pilot. As soon as Yaeger 
completes a series of familiarization flights, 
a first attempt will be made to push the 
plane to supersonic speed. Under Army 
contract terms Bell <Aircraft’s XS-1 pilot, 
Chalmers Goodlin, held the speed of the 
rocket plane to slightly over Mach. 8. 

If Army follows a procedure proposed by 
Bell Aircraft, approach to supersonic flight 
will be made in a series of uniform steps. 
R. M. Stanley, Bell vice president of engi- 
neering, suggested that highspeed flights 
begin with a level flight as Mach .8 for 184 
seconds on one rocket tube followed by a 
climb at 4 deg. using all four rocket tubes 
until fuel is expended. 
> Climb Best Position—During the 45 deg. 
climb the pilot would be in the best possible 
position either to cut power and retreat or 
“stretch his luck’ if the plane should begin 
an anticipated “tuck under’ in the vicinity 
of Mach 1. 

Succeeding flights would be made with a 
shorter initial flight on even keel and grad- 
ually extended climb at + deg. Should no 
unfavorable results obtain, a final “all out” 
phase would call for a near-vertical climb 
at full power immediately after launching 
from the B-29 “mother”. 
> Mach 1.35 Goal—Stanley told members 
of the Institute of Aeronautical sciences, 
meeting in Los Angeles, that the present 
XS-1 should be able to attain a mach 
reading of 1.35 in a 45 deg. climb. With 
turbine pumps feeding the rocket motors 
the plane’s designed speed would be close 
to 1500 mph., approximately mach .2. 


While some consideration has been given 
to attempting transonic flight under a zero 
lift condition by having the XS-1 describe 
a gradually increasing dive, Bell officials 
favor the 45 deg. climb procedure as one 
that will give the pilot uniform time and 
performance check points during successive 
flights. 

Bell’s high--speed test phase was to have 
taken approximately six months. How 
closely the plane may approximate designed 
performance estimates may not be learned, 
with a new pilot at the controls, until next 
spring. XS-1 performance originally was 
calculated in startling terms before the pro- 
posed turbine pump fuel feed was shelved 
temporarily in favor of the somewhat less 
efhcient nitrogen pressure feed now in the 
airplane. 

The XS-1 theoretical climbing speed was 
estimated to be 120,000 ft. min. at an 
altitude of 120,000 ft., or close to 1400 
mph. 
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Congress Leaves Better 


Reeord on Aviation Bills 


Separate air force biggest achievement of first session of 


80th Congress. Truman vetoes Research Foundation. 


The first session of the 80th Congress 
wrote a mildly progressive record in avia- 
tion, with two major accomplishments— 
because of their fundamental importance to 
a vigorous airpower program—offsetting 
many of the things left undone. 

Legislation unifying the armed services 
and correlating national defense with in- 
dustrial mobilization and foreign policy, bit- 
terly opposed by the politically-potent Navy 
Department for the past decade, was en- 
acted. When the President affixed his sig- 
nature to the measure establishing an 
over-all national military establishment, the 
air force for the first time was given co-equal 
status with ground and naval forces. 

Although some view the unification meas- 
ure a bureaucratic grouping of three sepa- 
rate services—departments for Air, Navy, 
and Ground forces—under an over-all agency 
to give a semblance of integration, the meas- 
ure, at a minimum, is the basis from which 
real armed services integration can evolve. 

Credit for enactment of the unification 
measure goes largely to Sen. Chan Gurney 
(R., S. Dak.), chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Gurney pushed 
the measure through, when opposition of 
congressional naval spokesmen, coupled with 
a jammed agenda appeared to have blacked- 
out its chances. 

Legislation setting up a National Re- 
search Foundation—backbone for an aggres- 
sive program of research in aviation and 
other fields—after arduous work by its spon- 
sors, led by Sen. Alexander Smith 
(R., N. J.), was approved, only to meet 
with a White House veto. The measure 
had been left to die by the 79th Congress. 
Outlook for re-passage of a revised version 
of it in the next session is dark. 

Certain aspects of the performance of 
this Congress on aviation matters lend them- 
selves to criticism, but taken all-in-all com- 
promise a commendable record, particularly 
by comparison with the records of previous 
congresses. 

Appropriations for the Military and Naval 
aviation programs buttressing the United 
States foreign policy were skeptically scruti- 
nized and trimmed. They were not heavily 
slashed, as widely anticipated, in the all-out 
drive of Republican Congressmen to effect 
economy in government. 
> AAF Boost—AAF was awarded a $1,259,- 
272,000 appropriation—substantially more 
than last year’s $1,064,500,000. Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics faired less happily. 
Its $748,000,000 appropriations was below 
last vear’s $780,760,000. Indicative of the 
Congressional intent to back vital national 
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defense programs with funds was the fact 
that the $75 million proposed by the budget 
bureau for BUAER’s research and develop- 
ment program, and the $145 million pro- 
posed for AAF research were untouched by 
the Congressional economy ax. In addition, 
the $43 million voted for National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics was $12 million 
more than last year’s allocation. 

Heaviest blow to aviation probably was 

the session’s action in slashing $70 million 
off proposed appropriations for CAA, and 
reducing the administration’s budget to $119 
million, or $5 million below last year’s 
allocation. ‘The Congressional action on 
CAA was prompted by skepticism of its 
administration, specifically, the mounting 
ratio of its administrative and other “non- 
productive” personnel to the size of its 
program and to the number of operating 
personnel. 
Pm Angry at CAA—Impatience over CAA 
blunderings, failure to push war-developed 
radar, and lack of cooperation with the mili 
tary on a uniform national air safety pro- 
gram accounted, in large measure, for the 
tuthless slash of $17 million made in CAA 
funds for new safety facilities. This left the 
Administration $11 million for its 1948 fiscal 
year program. 


A disapproving view was taken on the 
“subsidy” rates set for airmail by CAB. But 
both the board and the Post Office depart- 
ment were cleared of responsibility for the 
situation, and promise was made for legisla- 
tion changing the method of airline subsidi- 
zation. CAB was given a $3 million ap- 
propriation ($500,000 over last year) to 
catch up on its overloaded agenda. 

Both houses devoted months of effort on 
hearings on the already thoroughly-aired 
chosen instrument proposal. Legislators in 
both houses so decisively rejected the plan 
that its advecates withdrew their fight. This 
leaves the proposal unconclusively defeated, 
with its proponents poised to revive it at an 
opportune time. 
> Major Failing—The major failing of the 
first session of the 80th Congress was what 
it left undone. Important aviation meas- 
ures—some of them in the last lap—were left 
incompleted. 

The Armed Services Procurement bill— 
bringing order out of the chaos of over- 
lapping and conflicting procurement regula- 
tions of half a century and paving the way 
for negotiated contracts for aircraft develop- 
ment and research—missed Senate approval 
in the last minute rush. It will probably 
be passed the first dav of the new session. 
Che same thing happened to the bill remov- 
ing the Vinson-Trammel Act’s outmoded 
provisions stipulating 12 percent profit ceil- 
ing on military and naval aircraft and re- 
quiring the Navy to obtain 10 percent of its 
aircraft from government plants. 
> Left Agenda—Congress adjourned without 
considering numerous measure vital to the 
nation’s science program—authorizing an in- 
crease in NACA personnel to 17 members, 
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WHITE HOUSE ADVISERS 
Presidential Air Policy Commission at first meeting: seated, left to right, George 
P. Baker, vice-chairman; Thomas K. Finletter, chairman; Arthur D. Whiteside. 
Standing, left to right, E. P. Hoyt, and Henry Ford II. 
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authorizing the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to dispatch personnel to private 
plants and institutions for training, authoriz- 
ing AAF to establish a research advisory 
committee and promoting cooperation be- 
tween the AAF and private industry on 
developmental work. 

The bill authorizing the War and Navy 
Departments to hire 45 civilian scientists at 
from $10,000 to $15,000 a year, however, 
was enacted. Legislation establishing a 
clearing house in the Commerce Depart- 
ment to promote the dissemination and 
utilization of scientific data by small busi- 
nesses was approved by the Senate Com- 
mittce on Executive Expenditures, but 
adjournment blocked further action. 

The War and Navy public works bills, 
approved by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, were left for action next year. 
They carry authorization for a $459,000,000 
program of domestic facilities and $200,- 
000,000 for overseas installations, including 
a $34,000,000 development at the Point 
Mugu missile testing center and $26,000,- 
000 for an aero turbine laboratory at Tren- 
ton. 

The session puttered with domestic air 
transport legislation. A few hearings were 
held on the McCarran omnibus bill setting 
up an independent civil aeronautics author- 
ity. But the problems requiring legislative 
solution in the domestic transport field— 
such as that of multiple taxation—were 
pushed aside for the chosen instrument 
show. Numerous omnibus bills (re-writing 
the 1938 CAA Act in the light of recent 
developments) were introduced—the McCar- 
ran and its companion in the House, the 
King bill, the omnibus Wolverton bill, re- 
organizing CAA and CAB and laying down 
a policy emphasizing maximum competition, 
instead of regulated competition, the omni- 
bus Brewster bill, following the lines of the 
Wolverton bill. Action on bills establish- 
ing independent air safety board fizzled 
under the opposition of both the air trans- 
port industry and the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 





202 Certified 


The Martin 202 has been ap- 
proved by the CAA for airline serv- 
ice, the first postwar twin-engine 
transport to pass the new, more rig- 
orous CAA certification tests. Ap- 
proval was granted following a meet- 
ing of the Region 1 type certification 
board. 

This approval, in the form of a 
recommendation to CAA headquar- 
ters, has been forwarded to Wash- 
ington and, barring unforeseen objec- 
tions, will result in the award of an 
approved type certificate for the air- 
plane. Current airplanes carry tenta- 
tive certificates permitting the use of 
“NC” licenses on the tail. First 202 
has received an “NC-93002’ license. 
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Industry Observer 


> McDonnell’s new Navy fighter will abandon the wing root location of turbojet umits in 
favor of the lower-drag installation of twin turbojet units in the fuselage bellly.. 


> Pratt & Whitney may abandon its AAF compound cngine development project by mutual 
agreement following extensive difficulties and rising experimental costs. Although the com- 
pound engine (turbosupercharger geared back into engine drive shaft) offers, fuel consumption 
as low as .35 lb. per horsepower-hour (compared to .45-.60 for reciprocating engines) 
development problems have proved far more complex than even realistic appraisals two 
years ago. Wright Acronautical is said to be having the same degree of difficulty on a 
similar project. Both companics are now dubious of the eventual commercial market for 
such an engine. 


> Piper Aircraft Corp. reveals that a Cub fuselage costs $90.74 for materials as against 
$53.26 for a metal structure. Fabrication of the tubing-fabric composite structure requires 
20.51 manhours as compared to only 11.20 for a similar metal fuselage. 


> Bocing Aircraft is shooting for a $1,500 price tag on its mew lightweight turbojet, although 
enginecrs feel that this figure may be two ycars off pending further design for production. 
Personal aircraft manufacturers are definitely eyeing the engime for future design purposes. 


> Howard Hughes reveals that difficulties with the control power boost system of the HK-1 
is the major delaying factor in the initial test flight of the giamt flyimg boat. His system uses 
power boost as the sole control method in contrast to the direct mechanical over-ride system 
used on all other power boost systems as an emergency safety measure. 


> Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is preparing to produce for other manufacturers and wind tunnel 
operators its “Beman-Weaver Bump,” used to obtain transomic airflow in subsonic wind 
tunnels. Company feels it can be of service to the industry in saving time and cnginecring 
costs others would be forced to spend in attempting duplication of the device. 


> Braniff International Airways, first commercial airline to get CAA approval for ILS 
approaches on its regular schedules, is happy over initial use of the VHF radio beam system. 
During first 10 days of operations Braniff completed five schedules using ILS that would 
have otherwise been canceled due to weather below minimum for standard radio range 
approaches. In one case Braniff and Eastern flight were approaching San Antonio at about 
the same time when the weather went below radio range approach minimums. Eastern had 
to return to Houston while Braniff made an ILS approach and landed on schedule at San 
Antonio. 


P Senate War Investigating Committec, which was highly concerned over $21,000,000 
cost of the Hughes 200 ton HK-1 plywood flying boat, is apparently unduly naive on the 
cost of experimental aviation. Lockheed estimates the first Constitution cost $27,000,000. 
Initial B-36 cost over $30,000,000 while the first two B-35 experimental Flying Wing 
models cost about $26,000,000 without engines, radio equipment or armament. 


> Speed gains from thermal deicing systems will probably be slight and disappointing in 
contrast to the 20-mph. speed boost originally claimed by United Air Lines as a result of 
hot wing deicing tests on a Douglas DC-6. ‘Test project set up by Douglas to check the 
United reports confirmed speed increase when thermal deicing system was turned on but 
indicated it would not exceed one to two mph. Douglas will continue project until the 
increase is completely evaluated. 


> AAF is working on a plan to divorce all military air trafic in the Washington arca from 
CAA traffic control and handle it with new radar trafic control equipment now operating 
at Andrews Field. AAF action was stimulated by a recent 4-hr, delay in the CAA instru- 
ment “stack” over Washington on a top ranking AAF’ gencral, ‘The Andrews Field radar 
trafhc control system—CPN-18—has been flight tested at AAF’s All-Weather Flying Cen- 
ter, Wilmington, Ohio, where it controlled and landed 45 planes an hour without 
approaching a saturation point. 


> The long range—125-mi.— search radar installed last march at Washington National Air- 
port is still used only by AAF. CAA, which announced it would use the set to monitor 
trafic in the Washington area, has not yet installed remote scopes in its airways traffic 
control center. Similar long range radar installed by Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc., 
will transmit its scope data to La Guardia Field traffic control center by microwave relay. 
Biggest problem in use of search radar for traffic control is positive identification of indi- 
vidual aircraft. AAF uses a small coded radar transmitter that makes a distinctive blip in 
the radar scope. Commercial aircraft are not equipped for positive radar identification. 
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Defensive Air Patrols Urged 


By Gen. Kenney for U.S. Frontiers 


Strategic Air Force commander recommends _radar- 


equipped B-36 search missions as best aerial defense: 


predicts long-range fighter development. 


By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


An aerial coast guard, comparable in 
theory to surface coast guard operations, but 
using long range patrol planes operating sev- 
ral hundred miles around the boundary of 
the U. S. should be promptly established 
as a war preventive measure in the opinion 
of General George C. Kenney, commanding 
general, U. S. Air Force Strategic Air Com- 
mand, Andrews Field, Md. 

“A handful of very long range planes like 
the new B-36s could do the job with radar 
search equipment. Each plane could stay 
out on patrol two or three days at a time. 
Their assignment would be to detect any 
acrial movement toward the U. S. no mat- 
ter from what quarter, and to identify it. If 
identity were not quickly established, the 
patrol would call out a mission of fast 
fighters from the nearest base to challenge 
the intruder. Surface vessels now are subject 
to coast guard regulation. But anybody can 
fly into the U. S. unchallenged, unless he 
happens to land at an airport which is a port 
of entry. The very existence of such an aerial 
patrol would be a strong deterrent to any 
other nation’s schemes for attacking this 
country,” Gen. Kenney pointed out. 

Replying to a series of questions in an 
exclusive AvIATION WEEK interview, the 
SAC commander, recognized as one of the 
ablest air strategists in World War II, and 
now leader of the nation’s first line shock 
troops of the air, gave his views on future 
trends in aerial war. 

Gen. Kenney forecasts: 

@ Early Use of effective long-range guided 
missiles is not likely either against or by the 
U.S. It may be 20 years away, although this 
time could be shortened by earlier develop- 
ments of more powerful propellants. 

@ Pending Perfection of such weapons far 
beyond their present status future air war 
will use the very heavy long range bomber 
as its principal striking weapon. Immediate 
successors to the present B-29 Superfortresses 
will be the B-50 (an improved B-29) the 
four-engine pusher flying wing B-35 and the 
six-engine B-36. Others are in development. 
e@ Very Long Range, high speed fighters 
will provide additional protection to the 
bombers, beyond what their own armament 
can give. The fighters will have multiple 
crews, will be heavily armed and radar 
equipped. Tactical problems involved in 
using the new experimental parasite fighter, 
designed to be carried by a bomber, make 
the independently-operational long range 
fighter preferable. 
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Gen. George C, Kenney 
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The stocky, aggressive Kenney is a 
time disciple of air power, who as long ago 
as 1935 served as chief of training and 
operations of the old GHQ Air Force, 
predecessor of his present command, then 
headed by Gen. Frank M. Andrews, for 
whom Andrews Field is named. 
> Observer In France—Kenney was U. S. 
Army Air Corps observer in France in 1940, 
where he made recommendations leading to 
drastic revisions of American warplane speci- 
fications for heavier armament, armor plate 
and self-sealing tanks. Later as MacArthur’s 
air commander in the Pacific, he made telling 
use of a small air force against numerically 
superior enemy formations until reinforce- 
ments made possible an air offensive which 
played a vital part in the ultimate victory. 

He considers the men in his SAC B-29 
crews as better trained and more efficient 
than veteran wartime crews, although he 
admits it took a stiff program of training 
missions to build up his command to its 
present efficiency after the points system 
brought about discharge of many of the best 
AAF personnel. 
> Long-Distance Training — Recent long 
range flights by B-29s to Europe and Tokyo 
are examples of the training missions. Air 
Force Day B-29 demonstrations, including 
the one-stop flight from Tokyo by seven out 
of eight B-29s, help to keep up the com- 
mand’s efficiency record. The Tokyo planes 
flew over the Washington Monument ex- 
actly on schedule at noon Aug. 1. 
> Monthly Flights—Fach month a squadron 


of B-29s goes to Tokyo to relieve another 
squadron on duty there. The long flights 
and experience of maintaining planes under 
field conditions give valuable training to the 
crews. 

> Views on Missiles—Explaining his view on 
the prospect for long range missiles, Gen. 
Kenney points out that a major deterrent 
to early use of long-range rockets is the in- 
accurate mapping of many parts of the 
world. No matter how accurately a muis- 
sile was directed according to best available 
maps for many localities, it might land 
miles away from the target because of map 
inaccuracies. If the missile was radio-con- 
trolled from a home base, the control might 
be over-powered by stronger radio controls 
near the target after the missile passed the 
half-way mark, and might be diverted. 

But the major immediate drawback to the 
missile is the amount of propellant required 
to carry even a small explosive load for a 
distance of—for example—5,000 miles. It 
would take an apparatus at least as large 
as the B-36 to carry propellant and war- 
head on such a mission. And it would take 
an expenditure of billions in rocket research 
over a period of several years to develop 
even a prototype missile of such range, Gen. 
Kenney believes. 
> Escort Fighters—Asked to expand his views 
on long-range escort fighters, the SAC com- 
mander pointed to the recent long-range 
flight of the P182 from Hawaii to New 
York as an example of what present-day 
fighters are capable of doing. Relief pilots 
and radar operators will be necessary for 
the new longer-range escort planes and they 
will be designed for speed and range pri- 
marily, rather than maneuverability as a 
fighter characteristic insignificant as com- 
pared to speed and range. 

Gen. Kenney is doubtful of the value of 
the projected tiny parasite fighters because 
of difficulties of retrieving the planes after 
their small amount of fuel is used. If com- 
bat continues, the bomber which slows 
down to “latch on” to a spent fighter, is in 
jeopardy; it would be difficult for a fighter 
pilot to find the “mother” plane which he 
had originally left, and if he hooked on to 
another, he would be taking the place of 
another parasite. 

The SAC chief expects centralization and 
elimination of overlapping and duplicating 
functions made possible by unification of 
the armed forces, will payoff eventually in 
better national defense at a more efficient 
operating cost. 

Like other air force leaders he is not 
happy about drastic peace-time curtailments 
in funds available for the U. S. Operational 
Air Force in being, and the dim prospects 
for future new plane development funds. 
> Squadrons Ready—His existing fighting 
force is on operational status. In other 
words, he could have his full complement 
of B-29s, the heavy bomber striking force, 
in the air on a combat mission, within a 
maximum of four hours, allowing only time 
for fuelling and arming the planes. 
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Merged Dutch Plants 
Tackle New Planes 


Fokker, Aviolanda, and De 
Schelde in government spon- 
sored contbine. 


AMSTERDAM-—The Dutch aircraft in- 
dustry has suffered heavily during the war. 
Fokker sustained severe bombing and loot- 
ing damage. ‘The Koolhoven works were com- 
pletely destroyed. ‘The Aviolanda (Papen- 
drecht) and the aircraft department of De 
Schelde Shipyards (Flushing) have remained 
intact. 

It was logical in a small country like the 
Netherlands that soon after the liberation 
a merger of all aircraft works was contem- 
plated. Koolhoven decided not to rebuild. 
De Schelde, with a view to the coming 
merger, likewise decided to stop aircraft 
production, though bringing its equipment 
in the new combine. Fokker, Aviolanda and 
De Schelde concluded a merger into the 
“United Dutch Aircraft Factories Fokker.” 
> Government Sponsored—The government 
sponsored the merger. In fact, the govern- 
ment made merger a condition for financial 
help and participation, also with a view to 
stimulating the rebirth of a powerful air- 
craft industry by means of development 
orders for new types. 

The merger has been opcrative since Jan. 
1, 1947, though the articles of association 
are still being worked out and the capital 
has not yet been fixed. It is a foregone 
conclusion that government participation 
will be a minority interest. A new up-to- 
date combined factory situated near an 
aerodrome has been planned and its loca- 
tion will soon be determined. 

The program of the merger and the new 
large factory is to build aircraft of own 
design and under foreign license. For the 
present, production is concentrated in the 
rebuilt Fokker factories at Amsterdam, the 
small Aviolanda works confining themselves 
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AIRBORNE SERVICIN 
Seeking to get additional range with existing aircraft, British have resumed 
refueling-in-air experiments. By use of this technique, a converted Lancaster 
bomber recently flew nonstop from London to Bermuda, taking aboard 3,400 
gals. of gas in flight. Photo shows a practice refueling operation before the 
Bermuda flight. 








for the time being to the construction of 
buses and the repair of naval aircraft. 

Fokker has been fortunate in being able 
to acquire soon after liberation new tools 
and machinery from Switzerland, U. S. and 
Czechoslovakia and is again actively at work 
with approximately 2,000 mostly skilled 
workers. 

At the moment Fokker is producing sev- 
eral planes of their own design. 
> Conversions Important—Conversions form 
another important part of the present pro- 
gram. ‘They include all kinds of aircraft, 
especially Dakotas and Skymasters. Fokker 
has won a reputation in this respect for 
solid and efficient work and in particular 
for speedy delivery. Orders are coming in 
not only from the KLM but from many 

including Yugoslavia, Finland, 
Portugal, Gr. Britain, Belgium, 
Owing to a foreign 


countries 
France, 
Sweden and Norway. 


exchange grant Fokker is in a position to 
deliver spare parts with the converted air- 
craft, a great advantage to clients. 

Maintenance, overhaul and repair natu- 
rally constitute another portion of daily 
routine work, especially of ‘“Harvards,” 
“Hudsons,” “Fireflys,” “Airspeeds” and 
“Oxfords” of the Dutch army and navy air- 
forces. 

To conclude: the intended technical (and 
partly financial) combine between Fokker 
and the American Beech Aircraft has been 
shelved. Factors of practicability have ap- 
parently developed, putting a spoke in the 
wheel of the negotiations. This is to be 
regretted, because it would be a great ad- 
vantage for an American aircraft factory to 
have a pied a terre in a quiet and stable 
country like Holland, while the Dutch air- 
craft industry would have benefited by 
American experience. 
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FRENCH FLYING BOAT FOR OCEAN SERVICE 


=f Designed in 1938, Latecoere 631 is only now proving out. Construction of -prototype was halted by war, and designs and parts 
~~ Were hidden from Germans. Work was resumed after liberation and four have now been completed. Photos show Number Four 


at recent demonstrations in England. 








Powered by six Wright R-2600 engines each developing 1,600 hp. at takeoff, boat cruises 
at about 185 mph. Span is 188 ft., length 142 ft., gross weight 157,300 lb. and weight empty 71,280 lb. Wing floats retract 
into outboard engine nacelles. Of a total of ten 631s to be built, Air France will put three into South Atlantic servcie. In long- 
range version, it will accomodate 46 passengers. Up to 100 may be carried for a range of about 1,000 mi. (Aeroplane photos) 
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Army-Navy Research Will 


Probe Supersonic Sickness 


Volunteer airmen subjected to jet engine noise at experi- 


mental station; Wright Field has ambitious project 


Possible effects on aircraft workers of the 
high-frequency vibrations enamating from 
jet engines may still be determined by re- 
search although the manufacturing industry 
turned down a proposal for such an investi- 
gation at its recent west coast meeting. Both 
the Army and the Navy have separate pro- 
grams which may supply answers to many of 
the questions puzzling West Coast engineers 
in particular. 

At the Naval Air Experimental Station, 
Philadelphia, the experiments take the form 
of subjecting nine volunteers to the noise 
of a jet engine in a test cell, with medical 
examinations following as they leave the cell. 
P Wright Field Project—At Wright Ficld, 
the Air Force is undertaking a seemingly 
more ambitious project with the construc- 
tion of an ultrasonic chamber, expected to 
be ready the end of this month. Here the 
effect of humans of vibrations up to 200,- 
000 cycles per second will be tested. 

Possibility that high-frequency vibrations 
above the range of audible sound (20,000 
cycles per second) were injurious to heath 
was noted during the war by the Germans 
in their jet engine work. Later, both the 
Army and Navy studied the matter. Last 
spring a mention of “supersonic sickness” 


came from employees of Britain’s De Havil- 
land Company. Aviation Week, July 14, 
reported that the ailment was believed to 
have been manifested in at least one west 
coast company. 
> Temporary Deafness—So far, it seems defi- 
nite that the supersonic vibrations will pro- 
duce temporary deafness. Other impair- 
ments are only suspected. It is known that 
high frequency vibrations from ‘a jet engine 
will homogenize milk, break down the 
chemical components of mercury, and steri 
lize bacteria. Tests with animals and humans 
have shown that the vibrations affects pulse 
rate and blood pressure. Whether they can 
cause hysteria, nervous disorders and nausea 
—as has been alleged—may be determined 
by the Wright Field experiments. 
According to Dr. Horace O. Parrack, re- 
search physiologist at Wright Field’s Aero 
Medical Laboratory, single frequencies will 
be tested at a time to find out whether 
high or low frequency vibrations, singly or 
in groups, have the most harmful effects. 
‘The equipment is mounted in a 20 by 30 
ft. basement room at the laboratory. In- 
side the room is another wooden room 
about 15 by 20 ft. This is soundproof and 
“anechoic,”” or non-echoing. 


A 250 hp. electric engine turns up an 
aircraft-type supercharger which compresses 
air. The air drives the rotors in a siren, 
about 4 ft. in diameter, which sets up the 
vibration in the small room. 

The “horror chamber” will be ready for 
its first test about the end of this month, 
with Dr. Parrack probably being the first 
“victim.” “Sort of an unwritten law, you 
know, that we scientists try out the things 
we perfect,” he says. 

Throughout the range of audible sound 
the whirring rotors will quite literally be 
capable of reducing a person to a. state of 
frenzy under prolonged subjection. ‘The 
bearable level of noise, about 130 decibels, 
can be surpassed by this machine. 

Past the audible range the machine will 
lapse into silence except for the background 
of motor hum—and what the effect will be 
of these ultra-high frequency silent vibra- 
tions remains to be discovered. 

As this research is concerned with the 
whole general range of sound, Dr. Parrack 
intends to reproduce noises from acro- 
dynamic vibrations of a plane to generator 
noise and simple rattles. 

Aiding the AAF physiologist in the project 
have been 4 or 5 German scientists. The 
Germans were making considerable studies 
in the field of sound when the war came 
to an end. 

The Army believes this is the most ad- 
vanced sound chamber ever constructed. It 
is complete with various analyzer instru- 
ments including a frequency counter, which 
is like the panadapters used for indicating 
tadio waves, 











Continuing efforts to determine effects on human beings of high-frequency vibrations emitted by jet engines (AviATION WEEK, 
July 14), Naval Air Experimental Station at Philadelphia has started tests with nine enlisted men who volunteered. With special 
helmets protecting their eardrums from blast effect of noise, men remain near the engine for an hour. They then are examined 
by doctors as they leave test cell. While temporary deafness has been attributed to noise of jet engines, extent to which vibrations 
affect nervous system has not been decided. (INP photos) 
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Sunderland Resigns 
As Edo Sales Chief 


Frank Sunderland, advertising and_ sales 
promotion manager of Edo Aircraft Corp., 


has resigned effective Sept. 1. He has not 
yet announced his future business plans. 

He took over the Edo job two years 
ago and directed the promotional program 
that assisted in pushing last year’s sales to 
six times the prewar volume. Current sales 
are ten times as high as prewar. 

In other personnel actions: 


* McCullough Motors Corp., Los Angeles, 
appointed C. F. Breer sales manager. He 
has been assistant sales manager, 


* Air Associates, Inc. shifted Willard Wal- 
pole, Dallas branch manager, to Los 
Angeles as manager of that branch. Jack 
Kk. Beane, now in Seattle, moves to Los 
Angeles as sales manager of the LA 
branch’s manufacturing division. Replac- 
ing him in Seattle will be John Morrow, 
now in the LA branch. Norman Bjornsen 
has been named purchasing agent for the 
Teterboro division. He formerly was buyer 
for the manufacturing division. 


* B. F. Goodrich Co. appointed Willard C. 
Gulick president of international B. F. 
Goodrich Co., succeeding Stanley W. Cay- 
wood, retired. He formerly was general 
sales manager of the export division. 


* General Electric Co. announced the re- 
tirement of Waverly A. Reeves of the Air- 
craft Gas Turbine Engineering division. 
Associated with GE since 1904, Reeves as- 
sisted the late Dr. Sanford Moss in develop- 
ing the first aircraft turbo-supercharger. 


* Aircraft Screw Products Co. elected Al- 
fred Marchev to the board of directors. He 
formerly was president and chairman of 
the board of Republic Aviation Corp. 


* Nylok Nut Corp., New York City, ap- 
pointed Lee N. Brutus Pacific Coast sales 
representative. He formerly was executive 
vice-president of Waco Aircraft Corp. and 
president of Luscombe when it was at Tren- 
ton, 


* Solar Aireraft Co. appointed Joseph E. 
Padgett director of Manufacturing at San 
Diego, and Leon T. Noel budget director. 
New members of the board are: Charles T. 
Leigh, a _ vice-president of Consolidated 
Vultee, and Edward W, Goodwin, San Diego 
realtor. 


Lockheed to Modify 
50 Shooting Stars 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has received a 
7,500,000 contract for the modernization 
of 508 P-80 fighters, the largest order of this 
kind the company has received since the end 
of the war. Changes will give the A model 
some of the features of the P-80B, current 
production model. 

Among the items to be added to the 
planes are: water-alcohol fuel injection, pro- 
vision for jato take off, modified wing tips, 
rocket launchers, cockpit cooling and canopy 
defrosting. 

Modernization of the planes will attain 
a rate of five a day in November, with the 
schedule calling for completion of the con- 
tract in March. All P-80As in the U. S. 
are included in the program, with 52 con- 
version kits to be prepared for P-80s over- 
seas. 





Briefing Production News 


> Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. has sold six Convair Liners to Sabena, Belgian 
National Airline, for about $2,000,000, with deliveries scheduled to begin in Feb., 1945. 
Company now has orders for 171 Convair Liners. 


> Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.’s personal planes division is now completely estab- 
lished at Strother Field, Winfield, Kan., and is in production of spare parts for the F-24, 
four-place personal plane, and other Fairchild civil models. 


> Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. has delivered the first unit of a $2,000,000 Air 
Force order for E-6 electronic autopilot control svstems which will be installed on B-36 


and B-50 bombers. 


> United Aircraft Corp. has paid nearly $7,000,000 to employees under terms of group 
insurance policies since the inception of the first plan in 1928. 


> Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. is now offering maintenance and overhaul service at its 
MacArthur Field, L. I. base for corporation-owned executive type aircraft. 


> Lockheed Aircraft Corp., effective Jan. 1, will extend its group insurance plan to provide 
coverage for an employee’s entire family. Company will pay a share of the premium only 


for the employee. 


> Boeing Aircraft Co. next week will sponsor a three-day symposium on high altitude flight 
for U. S. and foreign air lines, for government, manufacturing and technical society repre- 


sentatives. 


Boeing, which for five years has carried on a major portion of AAF’s high- 


altitude research, plans the symposium as an exchange of information and experience on 


design and operation of pressurized aircraft. 


> Chicago Metal Hose Corp., Maywood, Ill., has received CAA certification for two 
types of Rex-Flex metal hose for use as fuel, oil, instrument and vacuum lines in aircraft. 


> Lamson and Sessions Co., Cleveland bolt and screw manufacturer, reports labor turn- 
over as the lowest in its 70-odd year history and employment now at the same level as 


a year ago. 





Pacifie Airmotive 


Sets Up 10th Base 


The tenth base in Pacific Airmotive 
Corp.’s continent-spanning chain of mainte- 
nance, repair and supply facilities has been 
established at Linden, New Jersey, eight 
miles from Newark, in the plant used dur- 
ing the war by Eastern Aircraft Division of 
General Motors. 

Under direction of Gunnar Edenquist, 
vice-president of PAC, the Linden Base al- 
ready is doing work for Pan American Air- 
ways, Colonial Air Lines, Trans-Caribbean 
Air Cargo Lines, Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem, and others, they are expected to 
make a strong bid for executive plane busi- 
ness. 

One of PAC’s main services at Linden, as 
it is at other branches, will be engine over- 
haul. Of 90,000 sq. ft. of space, 60,000 is 
occupied by the engine and accessory shop. 
Edenquist said overhaul of an engine a day 
will be achieved in the near future. For 
some time, PAC has had a fixed-price en- 
gine exchange plan. 

Linden will also be eastern headquarters 
for PAC in its role as distributor of aviation 
goods. The company claims that more than 
500,000 aviation items will be stocked, 
available to fixed base operators franchised 
as PAC. dealers. 
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SABENA ON ILS 


First commercial transport in Europe capa- 
ble of making automatic airport approaches 
on ILS is the Sabena DC-6 currently touring 
European and African air routes. The Bel- 
gian ship—first DC-6 to fly the Atlantic—is 
equipped with the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot 
and Automatic Approach Control, as shown. 





Hughes Radar Used 


Colonial Airlines is making a test instal- 
lation of Hughes obstacle warning radar 
equipment in one of its DC-3s and is ex- 
pected to equip its entire fleet with this 
or a similar radar device. 
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Another step towards 
greater airline safety 


he new Kollsman Altimeter Setting Indicator for airway control stations pro- 


vides a direct, continuous, accurate indication of the altimeter setting for broadcast to the aircraft. By 





’ eliminating potential sources of error and delay present in existing methods, the Altimeter Setting 

Indicator offers another step towards greater airline safety. By its greater accuracy it also makes 
possible more accurate indication by the altimeters in the aircraft — an important consideration in 
steps towards all-weather flight. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK ° GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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A Weber designed and built double seat. Engi- 
neered and strength-tested to meet CAA’s latest 
requirements. Incorporating adjustable seat and 
back—mechanical position lock—choice of luxuri- 
ously tailored slip covers-removable center arm 
rest-large capacity removable ash trays—deep 
comfort cushioned seat and back. 


20 


ur Aircraft Division leaves smooth take-offs, flight 
safety, and effortless landings to other hands. We con- 
centrate on styling and manufacturing luxurious interiors 


for the comfort and convenience of passengers and crew. 


We design and build particular 
interior fittings and arrange- 
ments such as single and double seats, toilet arrangements, 


hostess lounges, galleys, etc.,to exacting demands. Consul- 


tation on your specific problems in aircraft interiors invited. 





STYLE * COMFORT ° CONVENIENCE 
...engtneered lo your specifications 
Designers and fabricators of equipment for transports built 
by America’s top airplane manufacturers. * Lockheed 
Douglas * Martin * North American * Vultee * Boeing 


WEBER sHowcasE & FIXTURE CO., Inc. 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
2001 BELGRAVE AVENUE e HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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Design Changes In J-33 Turbojet 


Development program of Allison since AAF assigned 
engineering responsibility brings alterations resulting in 
higher thrust, longer life, lower weight. 


By JOHN FOSTER, JR. 


Boosting thrust by more than 40% and 
engine life by 300% while cutting weight 
by more than 7% and materially reducing 
cost in less than 2 yr. is the record of Allison 
Div. of General Motors Corp. in producing 
J-33 type turbo jet engines. (For complete 
Design Analysis of the basic engine, see 
AviaTIOn, Jan., 1946) 

These improvements have been achieved 
by redesign of individual components and 
changes in production techniques started 
when engineering responsibility was trans- 
ferred to Allison from General Electric, 
original J-33 designers, who had _ been 
directed by the AAF to concentrate on the 
design of J-35s. 

Important design and production changes 
have been made throughout the entire en- 
gine, now designated by Allison as the model 
400. The compressor rotor, for example, is 
becoming a completely new unit, with half 
the original number of vanes, yet capable of 
handling 20% more airflow with 10% 
higher efficiency. 

This new rotor is a 3-piece unit com- 
prising a central forged impeller and two 
inducers, machined from smaller individual 
forgings, and bolted to each face of the im- 
peller. Performance, production, and main- 
tenance advantages are gained from this 


Diffuser becoming 
2-piece design 










Compressor rotor 
now 3-piece unit 


Engine mount 
moved forward 
to diffuser 
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DESIGN DEVELOPMENT: Typical of design and production 


changes made in J-33 engine by Allison Div., General Motors, 
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design, in addition to a major weight saving. 

By setting up the inducers as separate 
units, it is possible to get a more gradual 
turning of the air, with a resultant higher 
efficiency. By using a thinner forging for 
the central portion it is possible to maintain 
better quality control and thus not only get 
more uniform products, but reduce costs in 
rejected material and in overall machining 
time. By having the inducer blades separate, 
damage to one blade does not mean a com- 
plete compressor rotor must be discarded, 
thus reducing spare parts inventories. 

At the same time lowering the number 
of blades has effected a 26-lb. weight saving, 
with still more to be gained by changing 
from aluminum alloy to magnesium. 
> Diffuser Changed—A major change in 
diffuser design facilitates the production of 
a better component aerodynamically. The 
new design is two-piece construction, re- 
placing the old single casting. The two 
pieces are now machined, including vanes 
and turning elbows, then bolted together. 

Combustion chamber design represents a 
constant change—which is still going on— 
with added efficiency and reduced pressure 
drop over present levels as the goal. Size, 
number and position of louvres and holes 
in the chamber liner have been and still are 
being changed as a result of continuing 
research, 


Coupling changed — 
15-lb. wt. saving 


Greater maintenance efficiency is result- 
ing from a basic change in the design which 
calls for construction in two major sub 
assemblies, making it possible to remove any 
one chamber or liner without the rather 
complete engine teardown necessary in early 
models. This change will call for close 
cooperation with airframe designers to in- 
sure the value will not be lost by building 
the plane without the necessary access 
panels. 
> Life Lengthened—Contrary to the general 
trend of weight reduction throughout the 
engine, current combustion chambers are 
heavier since Allison specified a 40% in- 
crease in thickness of both limer and 
chamber. This small sacrifice in weight has 
been compensated by a 300% increase in 
life; combustion chambers today are often 
in better condition at the end of 150 hr. of 
service than earlier units were at the end 
of 50 hr. 

Similar tripling of service life has been 
achieved by changing the alloy of the tur- 
bine nozzle diaphragm blades, and engine 
eficiency raised by production changes 
which call for welding the nozzle diaphragm 
inner band only along the rear face instead 
of both faces. An additional change cur- 
rently under way is aimed at raising both 
production and maintenance efficiency, for 
nozzle vanes and shroud rings are being 
made in shorter segments. This means 
damaged vanes can be replaced quicker and 
from smaller spare parts inventories. 

Among the most important changes are 
in the turbine wheel, where a net saving of 
50 Ib. and greatly reduced production costs 
have been achieved. Most of the weight 
saving has been effected by taking off nearly 


Combustion chamber 
design changing 


Tail pipe gage 
changed — 
lengthening life 


Turbine design 
changed — 50 /b. 
wt. saving 
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since engineering responsibility was assigned by AAF. Result: lower 
weight, increased thrust and life. 
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PRODUCTION SPEEDER: Massive butt welding machine 
attaches turbine wheel to main shaft in process aimed at higher 
Some 60,000 amp. go 


through shaft and wheel, which are of different alloys. 


output rate with better quality control. 


4 in. from the rim on each face of the tur- 
bine wheel, with comparably shorter blade 
roots. By thus thinning the wheel it has 
been possible to exercise more control over 
the forgings. 

Production cost cuts have been made 
possible by pinning the blade roots in place 
instead of the original peening process which 
required a groove along the rim. Under 
current practice a small hole is drilled 
through what little rim is left into the 
serrations that retain the blade root. Each 
root, in turn, has a small radial slot to 
match the hole in the wheel. With the 
blade in place the pin is driven through the 
hole and hammered hard enough to bend 
it into the slot. Removal of the blade can 
be done by simply shearing the pin. 

The pinning process has been found faster 
than peening, has cured blade shifting and 
simplifies turbine balancing. This latter 
process has also been speeded by moment 
balancing all blades on a shop-devised scale. 
As each blade is moment-weighed it is 
marked and stored according to its classifi- 
cation, so that when the turbine is assembled 
the blades are already well matched. 

On the splined turbine-compressor coup- 
ling Allison engineers have reduced weight 
by 15 Ib. and cut production costs by elim- 
inating the double shoulder on each end. 

Some of the slight weight increases have 
been more than counterbalanced by a 10 to 
15 lb. saving brought about by simply elim- 
inating the 14 tie straps which originally ran 
between combustion chambers from the 
bearing support assembly to the flange unit- 
ing the nozzle diaphragm and tail cone. 
> Additional Weight Savings—An additional 
30-lb. weight saving and elimination of two 
expensive forgings are made possible by 
moving the main engine mount attaching 


points forward 94 in. from the aft truss ring 
to a face being built into the diffuser. 
Unlike most weight-saving changes made 
in reciprocating engines—which put parts 
under greater stress—the model 400 altera- 
tions have resulted in a more efficient engine 
with increased reliability and service life. 
Specific fuel consumption has been reduced 
from 1.20 to 1.12 and production engines 
today are built to pass a 150-hr. type test 
which may soon be increased. Dry thrust 
has been raised from a guaranteed 3,750 Ib. 
to an Army-announced 4,600 Ib. Since 
water-alcohol injection is known to boost 
power ratings by 20-25% the take off ratings 
of the model 400 can be assumed to be well 
over 5,000 lb., with 6,000 lb. within the 
realm of possibility before the series is com- 


pleted. 





Typical Changes Made in J-33 Design 
Development 


Changes in J-33-17 from J-33-9 engine 


1. Dzus fasteners provided on air sec- 
tor assemblies. Facilitates installa- 
tion & removal. 

2. Igniter plug sleeve ID. increased to 
eliminate spark jumping. 

3. Igniter plug mounting holes offset to 
insure upstream air circulation in 
plug. 

4. Governor was completely redesigned. 

a. Gov. weight system changed from 
spring type to flyball type for in- 
creased reliability. 

b. New weight system required an 
oiling system. 

c. Pilot valve more positively con- 
trolled. 

d. Higher hardness on wearing parts. 

. Barometric was redesigned. 

a. Control valve bushing redesigned. 

b. Lower bellows attachment rede- 
signed. 


wn 
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BLADE SHAPER: Instead of laboriously machining curvature into 
impeller blades, only fairly simple machining is done on vertical 
plane. Then, with impeller brought to high heat, it is placed in 
this 40-ton hydraulic press and blade shape is imparted by dies. 


c. “O” sealing instead of gaskets. 

d. Bellows headers changed to steel. 

e. Button & plunger on control valve 
redesigned. 

6. Single lever control valve and sup- 
port added to basic engine. 

7. Diffuser, front & rear truss rings 
changed from aluminum to mag- 
nesium. 

8. Compressor rotor changed to provide 
better balancing facilities. 

9. Stub shafts now provide flush fit to 
compressor impeller face. 

10. Accessories gear case now includes 
hydraulic pump drive. 

1l. Turbine bearing supports changed 
from aluminum to magnesium. 

12. Inner liner stock thickness increased 
to eliminate cracking. Radial sup- 
port ribs and clips eliminated to pre- 
vent warpage. Extension added to 
transition end to enhance cooling of 
ring & tube assembly. . 

13. Inner crossover tube changed to 
“swastika” design to increase endur- 
ance life. 

14. Expansion joint on outer exhaust 
cone front flange. Reduces warpage. 

15. Dome assys. contain “T” type dome 
brackets and facilities to support 
liner. 

16. All flexible piping. 

Changes in J-33-21 from J-33-17 engine. 

1. Air adapters changed from aluminum 
to magnesium. 

2. Water-alcohol injection added. 

3. Shielded ignition added. 

4. Generator oil pump changed to gear 
type. 

5. Eliminated tie straps. 

6. Bellows type outer crossover tube 
added. 

7. Two-piece tail cone blanket added. 

8. Cut back guide blade assys. to en- 
hance H,O inject. 

9. Revised nozzle diaphragm. Construc- 
tion, reducing distortion. 

0. Anodize accessory housing shafts to 
eliminate fretting and corrosion. 

11. Changed from peened turbine blade 
fastening to pinning. 
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THEY MUST BE TOP QUALITY 
OR THEY MUST BE SCRAPPED 
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7 pz TRU-LAY There is only ane standard of quality 


in TRU-LAY Aircraft Cable and 
TRU-LOC Terminals. If they pass 
our rigid inspections, they’re as 
good as we know how to make 
them. If they don’t, they’re scrap. 
bel 3 grade” or “seconds” have no 


place in this business of making 


controls for the Aircraft Industry. 














DETROIT, MICHIGAN—American Chain & 
Cable originated swaged terminals and the 


\ «, S 5 TRU- LOC a i preformed cable that makes them possible. 
Ra —- Perhaps that is not important in itself. 
| . F iffings a But it means that our engineers have been 


working close to the aircraft industry al- 
most since its beginning. As improved air- 
planes demand improved cable controls, 
we anticipate such demands and meet them. 

In short, you can alw depend upon 
Tru-Lay Cable and Tru-Loc Terminals. 

4 ey’ve always been dependable—always f 

ill be. 

If you do not have copies of our file 
literature, write our Detroit office. 








eneianiaabeail 





' (( 6-235 General Motors Building, Detroit 2 695 Bryant Street, San Francisco 7 © Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ie. AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


mark \Y In Business for Your Safety 
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MANY NEW USES For 


HANSEN 


COUPLINGS 


Hardly a day passes that adaptations to new 
uses for Hansen couplings are not found— 
many being discovered right in the field. 


The possibilities of Hansen Couplings are 
unlimited because of their simplified design, 
adaptability, and remarkable performance. They 
can be used anywhere, within their wide range 
of standard sizes, on anything that handles 
air, oil, grease, oxygen or acetylene—and will 
handle pressures from ounces to 10,000 pounds. 







To connect a Hansen hose coupling, you merely 
push plug into socket—to disconnect, slide 
the sleeve back with your thumb. In both 
cases, flow is immediately and automatically 
AIR, OIL— GREASE COUPLING turned on or off. No time wasted, no losses. 
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Send for illustrated catalog on the 
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ACETYLENE COUPLING REPRESENTATIVES 


New Englond States: indiana, Wisconsin: 
_A. 0. GEIGER, Belmon}, Mass. NEFF ENGRG. CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind, 


Eastern, Southern States: Central Western States: 
B-R ENGRG. CO., Baltimore, Md. JOHN HENRY FOSTER CO., 
Northern Ohio: $t. Lovis, Me., Minneapolis, Minn. 


f. & W. URSEM CO., Cleveland, O. Western, Southwestern States: 
Southern Ohio, West Vo., Ky. BURKLYN CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 
‘ Northern Calif., Neveda: 


STEINHAGEN AIRLINE . 
H E i A i S 5B b MA Ni U FACT u R H hi PRODUCTS, Dayton, O. H. E. LINNEY CO., Oeklend, Colif. 
e Northern tl, Eastern lowa: Michigan: 
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Searching Drag Studies Check Speed Impeders 


Part IV 
Detailed here are three more ducting 
modifications primarily intended to boost 


total-pressure recovery—angular placement 
of oil cooler air-inlet plane, vane installation 
to reduce boundary layer separation, and 


duct relocation. (Other ducting studies ap- 
peared on page 29 of July 28 issue of Avia- 
tion Week.) 














ACp,0.0008 
BV, 4 mph. 









OIL-COOLER AIR INLET on this craft 
was set at such high oblique angle to direc- 
tion of airstream that flow tended to over- 
run inlet. For airplane in high speed atti- 
tude, average total-pressure recovery at face 
of oil coolers was only 0.33q, (qo is free 
stream dynamic pressure, Ib. per sq. ft.). 
Extending the lower lip of inlet forward so 
that plane of inlet would be more nearly 
normal to local airflow should result in re- 
covery of most of available total pressure. 
Increment of drag coefficient shown in 
illustration is difference in drag of plane 
with both inlets and outlets sealed and un- 
sealed. 











VANES WERE INSTALLED in rear un- 
derslung duct of this installation to reduce 
pressure losses at radiator face as result of 
separation caused by thick boundary layer 
at inlet. Drag coefficient was 0.0004 less 
with guide vanes installed in diffuser and 
inlet than without vanes. Also, pressure 
recovery at radiator face was increased, by 
vane installation, from 0.69q, to 0.83q, at 
a, (angle of attack of thrust axis) = 0.2 
deg., and from 0.84q, to 0.92q, at 4 = 10.4 
deg. 


AV, 2mph, 








4 Gp, 0.0004 ~_ 
























Original Duct ~iniet 
ACp,0.0018 Q/Vo, 0.12 
BV,7 mph. H-Po, 0.40q0 
Q/Vo * air flow parameter, sq. ft 
H = toto! pressure,|b. per sq ft. 
Pos free-stream stotic pressure, 











ib. per sq. ft. 


Oil cooler 





TOTAL-PRESSURE RECOVERY measured at face of oil cooler 

of this airplane (left) for high-speed condition was only 0.40q,,. 

Low recovery was attributed to thick boundary layer at duct inlet. 

Drag resulting from ducts on both nacelles with outlets open for 

high-speed condition was 0.0018 greater than with ducts removed. 
i 
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Modified Cowling and Ducts 
4Gp,0.0010 Q/Vo,0,13 
AV,Smph. H—D, 0.954, 
















Full-scale tunnel modification to improve this installation is shown 
in illustration at right, for which new oil-cooler duct was con- 
structed having inlet flush with face of cowling, and gradually 
expanding diffuser. Result—total-pressure recovery at face of oil 
cooler increased to 0.95q,, drag coefficient reduced by 0.0008. 
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Turbojet “Yardsticks” Checked 


In Flying Lab Tests 


Four controlling studies are detailed in this analysis of 


prove-out procedures for jet designs. 


By W. O. MECKLEY, 

Vital phases of a flying laboratory test 
program to cvaluate a turbojet development 
are investigation of windmilling characteris- 
tics, thrust potentials, and burner blowout 
action. And instrumentation is a basic con- 
sideration. General flying test considerations 
were discussed in Aviation Week, Aug. 11, 
pages 28 and 29. 

Windmilling characterisitcs of a turbojet 
are important in their effects on altitude 
starting and drag imposed on the airplane. 
Test experience shows that windmilling 
speed of an axial flow turbojet is consider- 
ably higher than the centrifugal type (Fig. 
1). It is desirable to obtain windmilling 
speed under different flight speeds, as, for 
example, in the case of one axial flow de- 
sign, in which speed was sufficiently high so 
that operation of the starter was not neces- 
sary under all altitude starting conditions. 

From Fig. 1, it may be observed that 
windmilling speeds are essentially independ- 
ent of altitude, varying almost linearly with 
true airspeed of the plane. 

Measurements should also be made of the 
drag imparted ‘to the craft to determine 
whether shut-off valves need be installed at 
the engine intake air duct to keep this drag 
within reasonable values in the case of a 
multi-engine plane, or in an_ installation 
where the turbojet is used as an assist power 
plant which is shut off at times to reduce 
power. In most tests thus far, the drag of 
windmilling turbojets has been high, indicat- 
ing the need for shut-off valves at the intake 
air duct when the engine is inoperative. 
> Instrumentation—Recording of flight test 
data must be free of human error, and is 
usually accomplished by synchronized me- 
chanical means—photo and/or chart record- 
ing in the space provided for instrumenta- 
tion. Even under ideal conditions of com- 
fort and space, as found in a wind tunnel 
test, manual data recording cannot compete 
with the accuracy and speed of a photo re- 
corder. In an airplane, where working con- 
ditions are much worse, accurate analysis 
after the test has been run is almost impos- 
sible from manually recorded data. 

In a flying test lab, photo recording allows 
flight and design engineers to observe and 
direct the test rather than be occupied with 
getting manual readings. If a multiplicity 
of photo recorders are used, all cameras must 
be synchronized to take pictures at the same 
instant, to properly correlate data. 

Flight types of general service instruments 
generally form the backbone of an instru- 
ment set-up. Manually balanced or adjusted 
instruments are ruled out with mechanical 


Aircraft Gas Turbine Div., General Electric Co. 


recordings. All instruments are usually of the 
direct indicating or automatically recording 
type. Manometers are acceptable for pres- 
sure readings in static operation, as in a wind 
tunnel, but for flight work the aneroid type 
of pressure gage has been found most satis- 
factory. Pressure taps and thermocouples to 
record the numerous readings in a gas tur- 
bine flight test are of the conventional type. 
Degree to which an engine is equipped 
with instrumentation to record various tem- 
peratures and pressures, depends upon the 
specific installation and the vehicle in which 
tested. For example, two extremes in in- 
strumentation would be typified by a type 
1-40 turbojet prepared for wind tunnel test, 
and the same engine installed in a hypo- 
thetical craft (Fig. 2). In a tunnel test en- 
gine, instrumentation is complete, while in 
the hypothetical craft no more than opera- 
tional and overall instrumentation is em- 
ployed. Two details of special interest, be- 
cause of their uniqueness to this type of 
flight test power plant, is the determination 
of jet thrust and burner blow-out. 
> Measuring Thrust in Flight—The installa- 
tion shown in Fig. 2 is generally representa- 
tive of a typical single-turbojet fighter instru- 
mented for flight test. It is important in 
such an installation to determine how the 
thrust at takeoff and in flight compares with 
engine performance established in factory 
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Fig. 1. Graph of engine windmilling speed 
vs. true airspeed—5,000 to 35,000 ft. 






tests. Most practical method is to deter- 
mine jet thrust and ram qrag in terms of gas 
flow and jet velocity, from measurements of 
exhaust tailpipe gas pressures and tempera- 
tures, airplane speed, and ambient air pres- 
sure. 

Jet thrust can be expressed as the summa- 
tion of the momentum or velocity thrust 
and pressure thrust. Momentum thrust is 
the summation of the products of all the 
pressure unbalances on the confining walls 
of the exhaust system multiplied by their 
respective increments of area—usually evalu- 
ated as the summation of the product of 
mass flow times velocity for each increment 
of jet area. Size of these individual jet area 
increments—each of which is assumed to be 
a uniform velocity field—is fixed by the 
number of instruments in exhaust path. 

Pressure thrust is the force resulting from 
pressure drop from the jet nozzle throat 
static pressure (p,) to ambient pressure (p,) 
over the entire exhaust system surface. Nearly 
all of these increments cancel out, and pres- 
sure thrust is expressed as the sum of the 
products of (p, — p,) times the increments 
of nozzle area. Summing up the quantities 
described above, the expression for jet thrust 
is: 

F; = [Cy A Pa fi (P1/Pai)] + 

Cy ao a) 
where F, is total, or jet thrust; C,, thrust 
calibration factor, depending upon pipe 
length, etc.; A, minimum hot area of jet 
nozzle; P,, jet stream total pressure; P,,, jet 
stream static pressure; P,, discharge ambient 
pressure; and f, indicates “function of” term 
in parenthesis. 

Gas flow can also be expressed as a func- 
tion of the cross-sectional area of the ex- 
haust pipe, static temperature, and total and 
static pressures in the pipe, as follows: 
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Fig. 3. Instrumented ring for jet thrust 
evaluation in flight. 
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Fig. 2. Typical instrumentation in hypothetical aircraft installation. 
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The engineers of Los Angeles 
Standard Rubber, Inc. had 
a particular need to meet 
... and here’s how 
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The “particular need” was this: a material had to be found for Super- 
Lock Gland Packings that would stand up under the extra-tough 
service of oil-field work...would permit precision fabrication into the 
unique design developed for quick installation...and have remarkable 
resistance to heat, oil, water and frictional wear. 

The engineers and rubber technologists of Los ANGELES 
STANDARD RUBBER, INC. worked together on the problem...ran 
exhaustive tests...and picked Perbunan because it met every need Pp E R ak U N A N 
under actual test in the field! sect iene 

A NEw STABILIZER has now been added to Perbunan that also 
allows it to be used in a wide variety of colored articles...especially 
where delicate colors are used...and where discoloration of the 
rubber part or the material would be objectionable. 

If you would like us to suggest ways that Perbunan-made parts 
can meet your particular needs...please write to the Enjay office 
nearest you. THE RUBBER THAT RESISTS 

OIL. COLD, HEAT AND TIME 














ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; First Central Tower, 106 South Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 221 
North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. West Coast Representatives: H. M. Royal Inc., 
4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. Warehouse stocks in Elizabeth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; Chicago, 
Illinois; Akron, Ohio; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Copyright 1947, Enjay Company, Inc 
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HAPPY DAYS ARE 
HERE—SO IS YOUR 


STINSON VOYAGER! 


Vacation time ... journey time... and 
your Stinson Voyager! What could be bet- 
ter than a trip in your own plane, to— 
California, Canada, maybe Mexico. Places 
you’ve been thinking about all year. 


Go ahead! Plan! You’re not the only one 
thinking about this air tour. We too, have 
been giving it a good deal of thought. And 
let us tell you something—for real flying 
pleasure, Phillips 66 Aviation fuels and 
lubricants are the products you'll want. 


Phillips UNleaded 80 octane gasoline 
gives smooth take-offs, a clean engine, and 
uniform fuel performance. All our engine 
oils and lubricants were developed with 
your trips in mind. 

Stop at any of the many airports display- 
ing the orange and black shield. Then take 
off to a happy vacation . . . with Phillips 
66 Aviation Gasoline. The Aviation De- 
partment, Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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where W, is gas flow in Ib./sec.; T,, static 
gas temperature deg. R.; and f, indicates 
“function of” term in parenthesis. 

Uusually, it is assumed sufficiently accu- 
rate to neglect the relatively small amount 
of fuel added to the air, and the same mass 
flow as measured at the exhaust end is as- 
sumed to represent the air flow entering the 
engine. 

Ram drag resulting from air consumed by 
the turbojet unit is therefore: 


F, = “ V> 
where V, is the plane speed in fps. 

Net thrust available to the airplane for 
propulsion is: 

F, = F; —F, 

There have been several methods de- 
veloped for determining, with sufficient ac- 
curacy, temperatures and pressures in n 
exhaust pipe. In general, the number of in- 
struments necessary or the complexity of the 
survey will depend upon the uniformity of 
the exhaust gas discharge flow pattern. Fig. 
3 shows details of one device used to de- 
termine the quantities of pressure and tem- 
perature, in flight, for evaluating jet thrust. 
This unit is an instrumented ring consisting 
of 14 thermocouples, 2 impact pressure 
tubes, and 2 static pressure tubes. 

In general it is desired to have a single 
thermocouple survey one burner, so that the 
number of thermocouples installed will de- 
pend on the number of burners in the en- 
gine. Thermocouple readings are averaged 
to give the “indicated” gas temperature, 
which has been assumed to represent static 
temperature plus six-tenths of the impact 
rise. Value of total pressure is taken as the 
average of the readings of the two impact 
tubes, and static pressure is the average of 
the two static pressure taps. 

Fig. 4 illustrates another type of survey 
tool used extensively to measure thrust in 
jet flight where large gradients in exhaust 
gas discharge pressure and temperature ex- 
ist, and where more elaborate surveying is 
desirable. This type of survey rake is 
usually located at the nozzle discharge and 
is mounted directly on the exhaust tailpipe. 

Figs. 5 and 6 plot, for comparison, thrust 
and flow calibration factors (C,) from a 
series of tests of an I-40 turbojet, with 
four different exhaust tailpipes and utilizing 
both a nozzle discharge survey rake and an 
instrumented ring. Engine speed divided 
by the square root of the inlet air tempera- 
ture is the abscissa. The higher values cor- 
respond to rated speed of the I-40 at sea 
level temperatures. The survey rake gives 
higher and more consistent readings than 
the instrumented ring in the case of the 
I-40, and, in general, would be the pre- 
ferred method of instrumentation for this 
engine. 

As observed from Figs. 5 and 6, the type 
of pipe—degree of taper, length, type of 
jet nozzle, etc—has a marked effect on 
the calibration factors. Hence, it is gen- 
erally recommended that the particular 
tailpipe used with the engine and either 
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the jet jozzle survey rake or instrumented 
ting be calibrated together on a static test 
stand before flight testing. 

Since these methods for evaluating thrust 
in flight are indirect by nature and involve 
calculations and somewhat veriable calibra- 
tion factors, there has been a decided in- 
terest in the direct measurement of thrust 
in flight—usually by ascertaining engine 
mounting trunnion forces as is done in 
static ground stands. 

In most flight installations, space is not 
available to do the precise measuring job 
done on the ground. Most feasible scheme 
from an installation standpoint is the use 
of strain gages on flexible trunnion mounts, 
but because of temperature variations under 
changing conditions of flight, this has not 
proved completely practical as yet. Another 
scheme that has been proven on flying test 
bed installations is that of measuring thrust 
in terms of pneumatic pressure applied to 
a counteracting piston to prevent apprecia- 
ble axial movement of the unit in the 
absence of any restriction. The installation 
shown in Fig. 7 illustrates this principle. 

Engine mounting trunnions, carried by 
two vertical arms pivoted in roller bearings 
at their lower ends, are also mounted in 
anti-friction bearings at the upper ends of 
the arms. Engine front support is simi- 
larly attached at both ends so that no force 
is exerted on the engine except in a vertical 
direction. Tailpipe and shroud are sup- 
ported by ball bearing rollers in channels 
attached to fuselage, and thus, this entire 
unit—tailpipe and shroud assembly—would 
be free to move a short distance axially were 
it not restrained by the two pneumatic 
thrust pistons at the end of the triangular 
arms. ‘These pistons are actuated down- 
wardly by air bled from the compressor dis- 


the thrust is then measured on a sensitive 
gage mounted at the operator’s panel. 

Whether the thrust reaction be measured 
by strain gages or pneumatic pistons the 
measurement will be net thrust, that is, jet 
thrust minus ram drag, corrected for effects 
of unbalanced static pressures acting across 
the unit and tailpipe, and any engine weight 
component along thrust axis. 
> Determination of Burner Blowout—W hen 
a turbojet is throttled to reduce engine 
speed at high altitudes, some, or all, of the 
burners may blow out, and it may not be 
possible to restart the engine without de- 
scending to lower altitudes. Hence it is 
necessary to establish this lower limit of 
operation in flight tests of early engines. 

One of the most practical methods de- 
veloped to establish such.a limit is by the 
installation of thermocouples in the engine 
exhaust tailcone, just aft of the turbine 
wheel. These units are installed circum- 
ferentially so that each thermocouple will 
effectively “see” the gas discharge tempera- 
ture from a single burner. Each thermo- 
couple is connected to a separate tempera- 
ture indicator mounted on the operator's 
panel or in a photo recorder. A sudden 
drop in thermocouple temperature at once 
evidences the blow-out of the corresponding 
burner. 

There are some disadvantages associated 
with reading individual thermocouples to 
determine burner blowout—inherent time 
lag in the thermocouple and temperature 
indicator, and unbalance of temperatures in 
burners, sometimes making it difficult to 
differentiate at the low speeds when a 
burner is near blowout. Hence, other 
schemes have been proposed, such as utiliza- 
tion of an electronic type flame detector 
and measurement of differential expansion 
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Fig. 4. Typical jet nozzle 
survey rake installation. 


Fig. 5. Chart 
calibration factors. 


of — thrust Fig. 6. Chart of gas flow 


calibration factors. 
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Fig. 7. Diagram of flying test lab (B-24), with turbojet installed in thrust cradle. 
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@ L-M Elevated Runway Lights: set at 200-foot 
intervals along runway, and, with green 
screens, across end, as range lights. Two- 
piece refractor produces 360-degree horizon- 
tal and 180-degree vertical light distribution; 
almost glare-free. Taps on control trans- 
former provide three steps of brightness— 
remotely controlled. Easy to install, highly 
efficient. 


L-M Obstruction and Marker Lights: Red lens. 
Furnished with or without transformer in 
base, as required. Many parts interchange- 
able with runway lights. 


©.-m Rotating Beacon: CAA-approved for 
class I and II and limited class III airports. 
Two standard 100-watt sealed beam units 
provide rotating beam from 110,000 to 
400,000 cp.; life up to 4000 hours. Ceiling 
height indicator and locator beam set at 5 
degrees from vertical. Spare lamps switch 
on automatically with telltale to control 
tower. Light weight, only 75 pounds; pole 
or roof-top mounting. Long life low speed 
motor. Entire unit requires only 325 watts. 
No exposed moving parts. 


© Bartow type 36” Rotating Beacon: CAA-ap- 
proved for class III to VII airports. Large 
rotating glass sphere produces one vertical 
and four horizontal 6-degree beams. Two 
adjacent 24” bullseyes produce high candle 
power beams elevated 1.25° above horizon- 
tal. Two Fresnel lenses tilted 12° above hor- 
izontal produce secondary wobbling beams 
visible up to 24° above horizontal. Bullseye 
on top of beacon produces wobbling beam 
7 to 12° from vertical. Beam angles adjust- 
able. Clear primary beams; choice of clear, 
green, or red secondary beams. 1000-watt 
lamp; magnetic lamp-changer switches to 
spare lamp if primary lamp burns out, and 
energizes telltale to control tower. Silico- 
aluminum base; 1/6-hp. ac. motor drives 
beacon at 6 rpm. through safety clutch and 
worm. Heavy duty ball lower bearing; 
heavy duty tapered roller upper bearing; 
give 7 to 1 safety factor. For other details, 
features, write for Bulletin. 


© L-M Power Unit and Control Panel: all neces- 
sary equipment, switches,‘ brightness con- 
trols, runway selector switches; main breaker, 
runway breaker, five accessory breakers for 
windsock, beacon, etc.; indicator lights; 
transformer; fuses. 


©) L-M Cable Splice Kit: for 2, 3, or 4 cables; 
greatly simplifies connections in making in- 
stallation. Cable for primary: 600-volt sin- 
gle conductor insulated cable in standard 
reels ready to cut to exact length on the job. 
Primary cable and bare neutral are laid 
together in ploughed trench, and connected 
with cable clamps provided on lights. 


© All other equipment required—transform- 
ers, fuse cutouts, potheads, connectors, etc. 
L-M Engineers will design your job, list the 
required equipment, supply layout and com- 
plete wiring diagram, 


LINE MATERIAL 
AIRPORT LIGHTING 


L-M DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: Distribution Transform 


Line Construction Specialties © Underground Equipment ¢ 





| —tunouuces fA COMPLETE 
LIGHTING PACKAGE 


for class I, Il, and Ill airports 
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available at an average cost of $1 per foot of runway 


® Now fixed base operators, municipal officials, and 
others responsible for the management of small 
airports can be assured of complete, economical, 
and efficient lighting of latest design at an average 
cost of about $1 per runway foot for complete 
equipment. : 

The L-M System meets latest CAA specifications 
L-801, L-802, L-810, and L-814 for small airport 
lighting. Therefore federal funds can be used to 
finance the installation. 

Line Material equipment is designed by airport 
lighting engineers—by men who are pilots, know 
the pilot’s problems in bad weather, and know air- 
port operating requirements. The elevated runway 


lights apply the same principles used in the famous 
Bartow High Intensity Approach and Runway Light- 
ing, the only lights of their kind used during the 
war in the most hazardous approach and landing 
locations in Alaska, Newfoundland, and foreign 
airports. 

The ‘L-M System includes complete control equip- 
ment; runway, range, obstruction and marker lights; 
choice of two rotating beacons; transformers, cut- 
outs, cable splice kits, etc. It is the most complete 
and efficient system we have ever offered. It assures 
airport management of the best available equipment 
at a cost that is economically sound for the smaller 
commercial airport. 


Write for the literature you require 


m) “Open All Night” is 
"OPEN ALL NIGHT i 


anew bulletin describ- 
ing the L-M package 
* for class I, II, and III 


airports. 








““L-M Rotating Bea- 
con for class I and II 
| Airports’’ describes 
’ the small high inten- 


sity beacon. 





‘“‘Bartow Rotating 
Beacon” describes the 
b big 36-inch beacon 
for class III to VII 


airports. 





“The Lights that Bring Them In” is a large brochure on the 
principles of Bartow High Intensity Approach and Runway 
Lights for class III to VII Airports. 


Also available are specification sheets, construction diagrams, and installation 
and wiring diagrams on all L-M Airport equipment. These are supplied to 
purchasers or their installation contractors, or on special request. 


Address: Line Material Company, Airport Lighting Division, East Strouds- 


burg, Pennsylvania. 


LINE MATERIAL 
AIRPORT LIGHTING 


M DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT INCLUDES. Distrib 


* Undergr nd Equipm 


Conduit * Street and Airport 


An unusual simplicity explains 
much of the Aeroprop’s success 
story. Entirely self-contained and 
with no external energy-sources 
required for pitch-changing or 
feathering, the simplified Aeroprop 
hydraulic principle offers un- 
equalled advantages. 


Simplicity = Reliability. Here, in one unit, is 
the heart and brain of the Aeroprop. This 
regulator is an integral part of the Aero- 
prop assembly, and contains pump, pres- 
sure control valve, governor, feathering 


valve, etc. Depend- 
ent on no supplemen- 
tary installations 
and containing fewer 
moving parts, sim- 
plicity pays off in 
propeller reliability. 





Simplicity = Easy Installation. The Aeroprop 
is installed as a unit, without special engine 
or airplane fittings. 


Simplicity = Quicker Servicing. A matter of 
minutes suffices to change single blades or 
the complete propeller. The Aeroprop is 
inspected or serviced in record time. 


_ Simplicity 
does it better 








Simplicity = Lightness. Since all weight is 
concentrated in the Aeroprop itself, air- 
plane design complexities and allowances 
for weight of supplementary units are 
avoided. The Aeroprop is lighter, in itself, 
because of its tough, hollow, ribbed-steel 
blades. 


These Aeroprop principles can be 
incorporated into propellers de- 
signed for aircraft of the future. To 
get the utmost in results, let Aero- 
products—backed by General 
Motors—plan with you now. 
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BUILDING PROPELLERS FOR AIRCRAFT TODAY 














DESIGNING PROPELLERS TO MEET TOMORROW'S NEEDS 





This is the Aeroprop—available in single or dual-rotation with instant-feathering, reverse pitch, 
electric de-icing, and all other features required for any installation. Regulator, hub and blade 
assemblies are designed for unit installation or replacement. It is strong, light and simple. 








AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION *« GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION «¢ DAYTON, OHIO 





























Sketchbook of DESIGN DETAIL 
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NAVIGATION LIGHT. 


pi NOSEWHEEL 
Fi COVERING 
OPENING WHEN 
RETRACTED 





&3S DOORTO 


Acc REAR OF . 
PILOTS INSTRUMENT PANEL & FLYING CONTROLS 


RETRACTING NOSEWHEEL (STEERABLE) 


Portsmouth Aviation's Aerocar 


Cutaway drawing reproduced through curtesy of The 
Aeroplane, showing: (I) instrument panel; (2) aileron 
control housing; (3) control column; (4) side beam; (5) 
rudder pedals; (6) rudder control layshaft; (7) nose- 
wheel radius links; (8) nosewheel attaching casting; (9) 
nosewheel torque links; (10) nosewheel steering con- 
trol; (11) fuselage keel; (12) elevator control; (13) fly- 
ing control housing; (14) junction box; (15) electric 
cable runs; (16) suppressor, voltage regulator and cut- 
out; (17) fuel valves; (18) fuselage-center section 
attaching point; (19) engine control runs; (20) cabin 
heater intake; (21) direct vision windshield; (22) 
magneto; (23) engine mount; (24) generator cooling 
air intake; (25) main landing gear radius links; (26) fuel 
booster pumps; (27) fuel gage; (28) and (29) 60-gal. 
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ie TABLE UNDERCARRIAGE 


fuel tanks; (30) vent pipe; (31) filler cap; (32) main gear 
wheel housing; (33) firewall; (34) prop operating unit; 
(35) starter; (36) air compressor; (37) landing gear 
torque links; (38) main gear strut; (39) upper attachment 
link; (40) landing gear retracing jack: (4!) brake cable; 
(42) rudder: (43) trim tab; (44) tab control; (45) tail light; 
(46) rudder control cables; (47) elevator mass balance; 
(48) elevator; (49) trim tab; (50) control level; (51) 
emergency landing gear lowering lever; (52) emergency 
landing gear pressure gage; (53) warning horn; (54) ex- 
haust manifold cooling air intake; (55) engine cooling 
air intake; (56) main gear radius rod; (57) aileron; (58) 
detachable tips; (60) reinforced posts for tail down 
landing; (61) 2.5-gal. oil tank. Prototyoe, of composite 
wood-metal construction, recently made first flight. 
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RESEARCH REVIEW 





Boundary Layer Control 


May Offer Safety Increase 


Important gains in speed and lift forecast, with reduc- 


tions in fuel consumption and stall tendencies. 


‘Tremendous gains in aircraft performance 
and flight safety may be available soon 
through control of the boundary layer. 
Among the forecast advantages are: 

Possible 25 percent speed increase in cer- 
tain designs. 

Increase lifting capacity by approximately 
100 percent. 

Estimated reduction of fuel consumption 
32 percent. 

Reduction of stall tendencies. 

Reduced transonic stability difficulties. 

Increased rate-of-climb, higher ceilings. 

Greatly reduced takeoff and landing dis- 
tance requirements, 

In addition to these performance gains, 
boundary layer control offers a means of 
airplane control containing none of the 
adverse effects of present systems, improves 
flight characteristics of aircraft and pro 
vides a solution to the principal problem 
of the flying wing. Research data are now 
available permitting the aerodynamic de- 
sign of boundary layer control wings, con 
trol surfaces and complete airplanes. Final 
obstacle in the path of its application are 
efficient mechanical systems to provide the 
control. ‘This problem is being attacked 
on a broad front in aircraft covering the 
complete size range. Utilization of avail 
able data on internal flow systems’ may 
make possible, solutions to these problems 
and permit exploitation of the full advan 
tages of boundary layer control systems. ‘This 
can be done either by sucking the boundary 
layer down into the wing through slots; 
by pumping a jet of air into the boundary 
layer; or a combination of both. 
> Pumping vs Sucking—Tests have indicated 
that pumping air through a slot into the 
boundary laver is more beneficial than suck- 
ing but requires an expenditure of power 
three or four times as great as the suction 
system*’. Pumping may make possible a 
virtual ‘‘no. stall” wing—tests carried to 
an angle of attack of 42 deg. (beyond the 
practical range of flight or landing atti- 
tudes) failed to indicate a stalling ten 
dency of the wing. There appears little to 
limit the gains available through pressure 
boundary laver control, but results indicate 
a fairly well defined limit to the gains 
available through suction control. Tests 
have shown that these suction gains reach 
a maximum above which additional suction 
proves fruitless. The effects of suction are 
easily calculated through available data, 


whereas pumping data is still inadequate 
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for accurate computation*. Low power re- 
quirements, insensitivity to slot shape, re- 
duction in slipstream and decreased pressure 
and volumetric coefficients render suction 
boundary layer control the most immedi- 
ately promising method, according to pres- 
ent knowledge. 

P Design Data—Slots vs. porous surfaces— 
Design data are available on single slots, 
multiple slots, screens and porous surfaces 
as entrances for boundary layer suction. 
The use of a single, spanwise slot has proved 
the most economical and efficient’. ‘The 
range of flight speeds of the airplane can be 
increased by the use of several slots, al 
though the number should be held to a 
minimum. ‘The use of mesh screens has 
proved expensive in power required and 
of reduced effectiveness. Flight tests of 
perforated surfaces have proved inconclu 
sive’. 

Slot location—The optimum location of 
the control slot is well forward for high 
angles of attack, at the mid-chord point 
for a wide range of flight angles, and near 
the trailing edge for low angles (high speed 
condition). ‘The highest lift coefficients 
have been obtained with the slot located on 
the after portion of the chord. Extension 
of the laminar flow range of up to 124 per- 
cent has been obtained through the use 
of multiple slots spaced about 0.05 chord 
apart’. Effective control of the boundary 
layer on a high-speed laminar flow section 
has been obtained through slots located at 
the 45 percent and 75 percent chord points’. 
\ promising arrangement is the use of 
retractable slot covers enabling the pilot 
to close the forward slot, for example, for 
high speed and open it during the landing 
approach. On flapped wings, tremendous 
gains are indicated by the location of the 
slot on the flap, rather than on the wing’. 
Compromise arrangement is the location 
of the slot in such a manner that it is 
sealed by the retracted flap and opened 
upon flap extension. 

Slot shape—An extremely narrow slot has 
proved most effective and a width of as 
little as 1/32 in. appears best within a 
practical range of wing chords’. Best de- 
sign practice is a sharp leading edge and a 
smoothly rounded trailing edge slot. ‘To 
combat internal ducting losses, the slots 
should be tapered towards the tip, their 
wide edge nearest the tip, thereby remov- 
ing the required additional air in the tip 
region’. 
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> Range of Application—Transport aircraft, 
the use of boundary layer control on a 
transport aircraft in the 85-ton class could: 
increase its speed 22 m.p.h.; increase its 
economy from 20 miles per gallon to 30 
m.p.g.; increase its range from 1700 to 2200 
miles and provide 32 percent greater econ- 
omy of operation than the same aircraft 
without boundary layer control’. A major 
advantage is the fact that the boundary 
layer control transport would require 21 
percent less runway length. 

Jet aircraft—The use of the turbojet en- 
gine makes the jet aircraft admirably suited 
for boundary layer control. The pumping 
capacity of the engine would permit the 
use of suction boundary layer control as an 
intake for the engine and the jet efflux as 
pressure boundary layer control*. In addi- 
tion, the low velocity boundary layer air 
could be accommodated by a turbojet engine 
with slightly higher compression ratio than 
that now in use’. For transonic aircraft, 
stability problems could be minimized due 
to the virtual elimination of the turbulent 
wing wake through the use of boundary 
layer suction on the wing. ‘Through its 
ability to increase the lift of a wing, boun- 
dary layer control would render thin, high- 
speed wings more practical and provide a 
solution to the pressing problem of super- 
sonic wing shapes at low subsonic speeds 
(during takeoff and landing)’. 

Personal aircraft—The creation of high 
lift coefficients and stall resisting character- 
istics makes boundary layer control ideal 
for personal aircraft. At least one design 
is now in the preliminary flight test stage 
using boundary layer control not only for 
drag reduction but for control. Continu- 
ous boundary layer jets are sealed off on 
the wing and elevator trailing edges, result- 
ing in directional and longitudinal control 
of the airplane®. The application of boun- 
dary layer control airfoils of thick section 
with lift coefficients of the order of 5.0 or 
6.0 will provide the lightplane with such 
slow, short-distance takeoff and Iandings 
characteristics as to make it competitive 
with the helicopter. 

Flying wing—Boundary layer control can 
effectively eliminate tip stalling, the basic 
problem of all-wing aircraft®. In addition, 
it will permit the use of extremely thick 
wing sections (30-40%) with the low-drag 
characteristics of conventional thin sections 
(10-20% )*. In addition, tests have shown 
that boundary layer control can increase 
the ratio of Maximum Lift Coefficient to 
Minimum Drag Coefficient by as much as 
150 percent. Since this ration is already ap- 
proaching 200 with conventional sections, 
this would make possible ratios of 500 for 
airfoils alone and 400 for flying wing. air- 
craft, which is twice the optimistic figure 
of J. K. Northrop”. 
> Future Trends—The power required to 
remove the boundary layer must be sub- 
tracted from the gain in drag to produce 
a true index of its efficiency. This indicates 
that the pumping or suction system must 
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attain high efficiencies in order that boun 
dary layer control prove practical. Careful 
design of the internal flow system can re 
duce system losses to a minimum and obtain 
the full benefits of boundary layer control 
in drag reduction. Improved flap design 
will increase the advantages of boundary 
layer control by translating boundary layer 
removal into greater lift coefficients. More 
highly. cambered airfoils will also achieve 
this greater gain. ‘The possibilities of ex 
tremely thick airfoils with reflex trailing 
edge need energetic exploration due to their 
tremendous promise as high lift-low drag 
wings. ‘The immediate future should wit 
ness extensive flight tests of boundary layer 
control to determine its affects on stability 
and control, little data on which is pres 
ently available. Research is immediately 
needed on the application of turbojet en 
gines as power sources for boundary layer 
control in view of their rich promise over 
a wide speed range of this combination. In- 
creasing use of boundary layer removal for 
control on the series of Northrop flying 
wings appears assured as well as exploitation 
by the AAF of numerous radical all-wing 
designs impractical without boundary layer 
control. A new promise of boundary layer 
removal is its application to low-turbulence 
wind tunnels in which it could provide 180° 
bends without the use of turning vanes and 


screens and preserved turbulence-free flow. 
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Stinson Boosts July 
Deliveries Over June Total 


Despite faltering production by several 
other personal plane companies, Stinson 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Wayne, Mich., has announced an 
increase in July deliveries of four-place 
Vovyagers and Flying Station Wagons over 
June deliveries, with 230 planes delivered in 
July against 224 in June. The Convair Divi- 
sion since the end of the war has manufac- 
tured and delivered 3,228 four-place planes, 
a total larger than the combined four-place 
production of all other manufacturers, Wil- 
liam H. Klenke, Jr., General Sales Manager, 
announced. 
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DESIGNERS »© MANUFACTURERS «+ DISTRIBUTORS 
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Extra powerful leverage . . . precision-built, | Heavy Duty Ratchet. It’s husky enough to break 


reversible ratcheting mechanism . . . year-after-year _ loose the tightest of those large nuts and bolts... 
dependability . . . these are the features you find its efficient, smooth-working action helps cut 


in a Snap-on “down time” to a minimum. 


Snap-on ‘OA (ool =% When your “Snap-on man” calls with his com- 


THE CHOICE OF BETTER MECHANICS “SET plete line of quality tools for aviation maintenance, 
ask to see this ratchet and other Snap-on heavy 
duty tools. Available through a nationwide, direct- 
to-user tool service. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION e 8020-H 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
International Division: Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Airman’s Guide Charts Hit 
In Commerce Economy Shuffle 


Pilots pay more, get less under new status; packaged 


one-volume convenience, cumulative corrections out. 
By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


A “Commerce Department “double- 
shuffle” between CAA and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, labelled officially as an 
economy move, has seriously reduced the 
usefulness of the CAA Airman’s Guide and 
will result in a higher cost to pilots, an 
AviATION WEEK inquiry has disclosed. 

For the past year the CAA Airman’s 
Guide has been a one-volume compendium 
issued in a new revised edition every two 
weeks and designed to give the pilot all the 
latest information necessary to fly his plane 
safely and conveniently, For this bi-weekly 
book 21,000 subscribers were willing to 
pay $7.50 a year. 
> Last Guide—The last of these Airman’s 
Guides has gone to press. From now on 
the pilot will pay almost as much ($6) for 
much less information. If he wants charts 
showing radio facilities, such as were pro- 
vided in the old Guide, he will have to pay 
an additional $4.50 to get the nearest sub- 
stitute to those charts now available—the 
two-color radio facility charts issued by 
Coast and Geodetic Survey which will cost 
him an additional $4.50 a year. 

Two factors enter into the Airman’s 
Guide changes: an apparent departmental 
policy that C&GS handle the chart busi- 
ness exclusively, and a demand for a cut 
in CAA’s Information Section, as part of 
an overall CAA curtailment cnforced by 
congressional budget slashes. 
> Problem of Money—Whether it was bet- 
ter to turn the axe on the Airman’s Guide, 
or on some of the CAA information sec 
tion’s profusely illustrated, brightly colored 
aviation books such as the new “Terrain 
Flying” volume, offers an interesting ques- 
tion. Deputy Administrator Frederick Lec 
has indicated that additional cuts may also 
affect such publications. 

The Airman’s Guide “new deal’ offers 
the subscriber the old CAA Notice to Air- 
man published every two weeks, but now 
rechristened Airman’s Guide. It includes 
no charts and no data pages. He will also 
receive a flight information manual and an 
airport directory, published semi-annually. 
It has not been decided whether these will 
be combined as one semi-annual volume 
or published as two volumes. For this he 
pays $6 a year. Subscribers under the old 
Airman’s Guide rate of $7.50 will have the 
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unexpired portion of their subscriptions ex- 
tended at the new rate. 

Two items stand out as a distinct loss to 
pilots in the changes: 
e The expiring Airman’s Guide provided 2 
cumulative correction of aeronautical charts 
so that a pilot could correct his old sec- 
tional chart merely by reference to the 
latest Airman’s Guide, without going back 
through old issues. 
e@ Charts in the Airman’s Guide indicated 
all airports including approximately 4,600 
which do not have radio ranges or towers. 
The two-color radio facility charts offered 
as a substitute do not show airports without 
radio and list approximately 600 airports. 

The new plan for the Airman’s Guide re- 
sulted in a CAA information office salary 
curtailment estimated at approximately 
$30,000 a year. 
> Charts Described—The C&GS radio facil- 
itv charts were not started as a substitute 
for the Airman’s Guide charts but have 
been supplied to airlines and other organi- 
zations requesting them since the first of 
the year. Printed in two colors on much 
better paper than was used in the Guide’s 
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charts and with only radio-equipped _air- 
ports to show, they are regarded as a val- 
uable aid by virtually all pilots of radio- 
equipped planes. It is estimated that the 
C&GS radio facility charts production cost 
would be approximately 60 percent greater 
than production cost of the black and white 
Airman’s Guide charts. This does not in- 
clude mailing costs which were handled by 
the Government Printing Office for the 
Airman’s Guide. 

> Survey Shows Gripes—A check of aviation 
industry and organization representatives in 
Washington indicated a dissatisfaction with 
the new arrangement, particularly because 
of the new setup’s scant attention to small 
non-radio-equipped airports. 

A spokesman for Aircraft Owners & Pilots 
Association said he thought the $4.50 price 
for the charts was “the best of a bad bar- 
gain,” and pointed out that this figure had 
been reduced from an original suggested 
subscription of $9.00. 

A Personal Aircraft Council spokesman 
voiced disappointment that the Airman’s 
Guide had been curtailed instead of some 
other less essential CAA publications, and 
suggested that the best solution would be 
for Coast and Geodetic Survey to publish 
the entire guide including the charts, so 
that it would remain in the handy one- 
volume package. 

CAA officials said they had been advised 
by the Government Printing Office that the 
price of the Airman’s Guide was too low 
and would have to be raised perhaps to $10 
or $15. This statement also was a factor 
in the changes. 











PRESENTS FIRST AERONCA L-16A 


Elmer Sutherland, Aeronca Aircraft vice president and general manager, recently 
presented the first of the 509 liaison planes designated L-16A, which Aeronca has 
contracted to supply to the Army ground forces. Presentation was made to Gen. 
James S. Stowell, chief of administration, Air Materiel Command, Wright Field. 
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No: 19 IN THE SERIES, FEATURING PROMINENT ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 


At the oldest 


airport in the 


OTe iiehi- eee S44 INIS "S| 


College Park Airport, Maryland, developed in 1909, is 
the oldest airport in the United States. Here “Hap” Ar- 
nold trained! Here Instrument Landings were pioneered! 
Here Esso Fuels and Lubricants power the flights! 

This aviation landmark is the home of the Brincker- 
hoff Flying Service, operated by George C. Brincker- 
hoff. His aviation experience is wide and varied—airport 
operator ... flight instructor ... mercy pilot to frozen-in 
Tangier Islanders ... CAA pilot and aircraft mainte- 
nance examiner—a part of aviation for over 20 years! 

Mr. Brinckerhoff writes: “It just makes good sense 
to go along with Esso Aviation Products — products of 
high quality since the days of Kitty Hawk. With them, 
customer’s confidence and satisfaction is assured! For 
quality, fine performance and dependability, it’s Esso 
all the way.” 
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At the oldest, and at many of the country’s newest 
airports, Esso Aviation Products are winning new 
friends, and new recognition for quality, dependability 
and service. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 


4 
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Opens New Rest Haven 
for Tired Pilots, Planes 


Service for.airplanes and relaxation for 
their pilots is the salable “double feature’’ 
offered, primarily for professional pilots of 
executive and company planes, by the 
“Dunroamin’ Lodge—Pilots’ Haven’ op- 
erated by C. V. Hopkins, Easton, Md. 

Early this year Hopkins moved his Na- 
tional Airmotive Corp. from Baltimore to 
Easton airport, and purchased an estate 
on Chesapeake Bay, eight miles away, which 
he has converted to accommodate the pilots 
during their wait for their planes. His 
service includes complete inspection, re- 
pair and overhaul for executive aircraft, 
plus lodge facilities for the crew, including 
quick laundry, meals and even icebox raid- 
ing privileges, all at a single charge. 

Hopkins knows the wandering life an 
executive plane pilot leads, because he spent 
several years as a pilot for P. K. Wrigley, 
chewing gum manufacturer, and Earl Halli- 
burton, California mining and oil well sup- 
ply manufacturer. Trips planned for days 
stretched out into weeks, with ensuing laun- 
dry and hotel difficulties. Hopkins once 
bought 60 shirts because of laundry delays 
during a single extended trip. Whenever 
it came time for extended servicing or plane 
overhauls, Hopkins spent his time in a hotel, 
with taxi fares out to the airport to check 
on the plane’s progress. 

He is slanting the customer appeal of 
“Dunroamin’ Lodge’ to pilots such as he 
once was, who would welcome a chance 
for a few days vacation while their plane 
is being overhauled. And he points out 
that although there are a number of avia- 
tion country clubs being developed about 
the country, his is, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, the only one which caters exclusively 
to executive aircraft crews, and which makes 
its complete maintenance and _ overhaul 
facilities a main attraction for patronage. 


Centralization 
Affects CAP 


Civil Air Patrol, headquarters will be 
established at Mitchell Field, N. Y. under 
a new centralization plan which makes the 
volunteer patrol an auxiliary of the Air 
Defense Command of the Air Forces. Lt. 
sen. G. C. Stratemeyer, ADC command- 
ing general has announced. Brig. Gen. F. 
H. Smith, Jr., Air Forces officer assigned 
as national CAP commander will continue 
to have a CAP officer in Washington for 
liaison purposes. Currently the organiza- 
tion of private flyers includes 49 wing 
organizations, one for each state and Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

Principal activity of the senior patrol 
members is an aviation training program for 
CAP cadets, boys and girls 15 to 17 years 
old. Program calls for training of approxi- 
mately 75,000 cadets. 
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Second WASP Reunion 


Second annual reunion of the Women’s 
Air Force Service Pilots (WASP) many of 
whom now are instructors or pilots fot 
various aviation business firms, will be held 
at Ponca City, Okla., Aug. 25 to 27, on 
invitation of William ‘I’. Piper, president 
of Piper Aircraft Corp. ‘They will be 
entertained at the Piper Ponca City assem- 
bly plant and by local civic organizations. 
The Order of Fifinella as the WASP alumni 
group is called, will conclude the session 
with a flight by many of the members to 
Cleveland to attend the National Air Races. 


Stinson Dealers Aim 


At Over-35 Group 


Stinson dealers and distributors have been 
instructed to find their primary sales pros- 
pects among persons over 35 years old, since 
this age group is indicated by surveys and 
studies, including one recently completed 
by CAA, to be the group most econom- 
ically qualified to buy a personal plane. 

To assist its dealers in maintaining up-to- 
date sales prospect files, the Stinson sales 
department is making available to them a 
combination prospect file and follow-up 
with alphabetical filing of all sales prospects, 
and also an automatic follow-up system on 
“live” prospects at periodic intervals. ‘The 
follow-up system files prospect cards by 
dates of next call or next contact by direct 
mail advertising, so that the salesman will 
be reminded to renew his selling effort on 
cach individual prospect, periodically. The 
system has been “‘field-tested,” the sales de- 
partment reports, to prove its efficiency, and 
has been developed in response to appeals 
from Stinson dealers for a prospect file. 


Third Hoppicopter 
May Fly At Cleveland 


The Seattle Pentecost hoppicopter, orgi- 
nally designed as a personal helicopter to be 
strapped on the back of the wearer, now has 
been developed into a new tripod version, 
Model 103, which has a more powerful en- 
gine, is larger and heavier, and is expected to 
attain forward speeds as great as 90 mph. 

Still a one-man lightweight device, the 
new Model 103 has a modification of the 
tripod landing gear used on the second 
hoppicopter, a more comfortable seat, and 
major rotor modifications. It weighs 175 
Ib. as compared to 105 Ib. for the earlier 
tripod version, has a 35 hp. engine instead 
of a 25 hp. powerplant and is 8 ft. tall 
instead of 6 ft. It is estimated to carry 
a useful passenger load of 250 Ib. instead 
of 180 Jb. 

The two counter-rotating rotors 
increased diameter 16 ft. instead of 13 ft. 
6 in. and as an added safety factor have 
been spaced farther apart on the shaft 
amounting to 25 percent of the radius 
instead of 10 percent. Rigidity of the 
earlier rotor has been modified to allow 
a certain degree of blade “flapping” and 
to permit lighter rotor construction. 

The tripod landing gear has 
strengthened, and shock mounts have been 
installed on each of the three wheels. 

Horace Pentecost, the inventor, estimates 
the new Hoppicopter will cruise for 60 to 
90 minutes on 24 gallons of fuel. A service 
ceiling of 12,000 ft. the same as for the 
earlier Model 101, has been fixed as about 
the maximum height any hoppicopter flyer 
would wish te attain in the “open-air” 
flying machine. 


have 


been 











FIRST PHOTO OF NEWEST HOPPICOPTER 


New Model 102 of the Pentecost Hoppicopter, one-man helicopter, is under- 
going tethered flight tests inside a hang 
demonstration at the National Air Races in Cleveland, Aug. 30. 
Maurice Ramme, test pilot for Hoppicopter, Inc., Seattle, seated in the new 102. 


ir in preparation for a first public flight 


Photo shows 
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Versatile Helicopters 


Hoist and Patrol Lines 


Two western helicopter operators, Arm 
strong-Flint Helicopter Co., Los Angeles, 
and Central Aircraft, Inc., Yakima, Wash., 
are using their Bell Model 47-B helicopters 
in a variety of special purpose jobs includ 
ing power patrols and other assignments. 

The Armstrong-Flint helicopter assign- 
ment to hoist three large electrically oper 
ated crosses up a Hollywood hillside for use 
in the Pilgrimage Play, however, is prob 
ably one of the most unique tasks which 
has yet come to the rotary-wing aircraft. 
It was estimated it would have taken six 
men a full eight-hour day to get the ma 
terial to the top. But the material was 
divided into nine loads which the helicopter 
hoisted in 22 minutes. Each cargo load 
was hooked to a 10 ft. cable suspended 
from the helicopter, which enabled the 
helicopter to rise to 10 ft. altitude before 
it picked up the load. It also made it 
possible for the helicopter to hover above 
the unloading stage while the equipment 
was being unfastened. The unloading plat- 
form, 22 by 4 ft. was just below the sum- 
mit on a narrow ledge and the operation 
called for precision flying to keep rotor 
blades from striking overhanging bushes and 
jutting rocks. 

The Los Angeles firm has also been 
awarded a four months contract for a test 
of the helicopter in powerline trouble 
shooting for the Los Angeles department 
of water and power. Contract calls for 
200 hr. flying for $10,000. Low-level 
powerline photography and visual inspec 
tion of tower insulators will be part of the 
test which will include a cost study in com 
parison with costs of other means of inspec 
tion. 

Central Aircraft, Yakima, has been 
awarded a contract to patrol and_ inspect 
by helicopter the Canol pipeline in northern 
Canada. The helicopter will be taken by 
steamer to Ketchikan, Alaska, and then 
flown to Whitehorse, Yukon territory, and 


on to the Canol operation. Tom Hall, 
pilot, expects to complete the patrol in 
10 days to two weeks. 

Approximately 150 hrs. of helicopter fly- 
ing were logged recently by John Steen, 
another Central Aircraft pilot, in a recent 
three-month experimental inspection con 
tract for the Bonneville Power Administra 
tion. ‘The system contains about 3,000 
miles of line strung over 2,400 miles of 
right-of-way in Washington and Oregon, 
and the line runs through  steep-walled 
canyons and across great timbered areas. 
‘Three inspection trips in three months 
were made by the helicopter patrol carrying 
a Bonneville lineman who checked the 
powerline from overhead and from 50 ft. 
alongside or even closer to check broken 
insulators, falling timber etc. Leland F. 
Murray, superintendent of transmission 
maintenance, estimates that the helicopter 
patrol does the job at about half the cost 
of foot patrols. Decision of the Bonne- 
ville administration on whether to let a 
long term contract for helicopter powerline 
observation is being awaited. 


New Toledo Operation 
Plans 24-Hour Service 


Walter R. Crow, Inc., new aircraft repair 
and maintenance service, which has leased 
property at ‘Toledo (Ohio) Municipal Air- 
port expects to operate on a 24-hour day 
basis, the first operation of this type in the 
state, the new company claims. 

The Crow operation will handle SOHIO 
(Standard Oil Company of Ohio) products, 
and will offer complete maintenance and 
repair shop facilities for all private aircraft, 
President Walter R. Crow, announced. 
Maps, fuel, field repairs, and local travel 
and weather information will be available 
at all hours at the base. Contract has been 
let to Nesmith and Roberts, Houston, 
‘Texas, for a steel prefabricated shop build- 
ing 30 by 110 ft. and construction has 
been started on a building to house service, 
parts and restrooms. More than $40,000 
is being expended in the building program. 














SIGLER GETS BONANZA 


Air-minded Gov. Kim Sigler of Michigan recently took delivery on a new four- 


place Beech Bonanza at factory in Wichita. 
ter) with Walter H. Beech, President (left), and Mrs. Olive Ann Beech, secre- 
tary-treasurer, when the plane was accepted. 


Above, Gov. Sigler is shown (cen- 
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Calls Plane Farmer’s 
Key to City Life 


Describing the personal aircraft as the 
farmer's “key to the city,” John W. Fried- 
lander, Aeronca President and chairman of 
the AIA Personal Aircraft Council, recently 
told the National Flying Farmers Associa- 
tion: ‘“The presence of a plane out there on 
the farmer’s own flight strip has served to 
completely wipe out the isolation which 
years ago was turning the footsteps of the 
average farm youth away from the land.” 

Addressing the NFFA annual convention 
in Stillwater, Okla., Friedlander pointed out: 
“The continuing increase in farm flight will 
undoubtedly bring about a development not 
at first envisioned by your organization. 
Ironic as it may seem to some of our city 
friends, the fact remains that they are going 
to have to become progressive and up-to-date 
if they expect to enjoy your patronage in 
their economic life and your presence in 
their social life.” He believes that the flying 
farmer will fly up to 100 miles to a more 
hospitable city with close-in airpark to avoid 
a nearby city with an airport five or ten 
miles out of town. 

William F.. Piper, president of the com- 
pany bearing his name, described the per- 
sonal airplane as “an important piece of 
utility equipment on the farm” and the 
answer to the World War I song question: 
“How You Gonna Keep Em Down on the 
Farm?” Before 2,000 members of the flying 
farmers of Prairieland, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, at Urbana, Ill. 
“For the city dweller,” Piper said, “a plane 
is a luxury; on the farm it is gradually be- 
coming a necessity.” 


Missouri Airport Progress 


In the last-three years 103 airports of all 
types have been added to the 28 designated 
airports in use in the state of Missouri on 
July 1, 1944, a report of the Aviation Sec- 
tion, state division of Resources and Develop- 
ment has announced. 

Eugene Fryhoff, head of the Aviation Sec- 
tion, points out that while some of these 
were fields which had been closed during 
wartime, the majority were new fields de- 
veloped to serve communities and for GI 
training. The seven year national airport 
program calls for new airports or improve- 
ments to existing fields in 188 Missouri com- 
munities with 32 tentative allocations for 
Missouri airport projects made by CAA for 
1947. 

A Memorial Airfield Act, passed by the 
Missouri General Assembly, which makes 
$250,000 available in amounts up to $10,000 
to match community funds for airports, has 
already resulted in 29 communities receiving 
state grants, which will aid them in matching 
federal grants. A total of 85 flying schools 
have been approved in the state for GI train- 
ing courses. 
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It will pay you to investigate these advantages 
which have made Skylac “standard equipment” 
on fleets of modern airliners. For complete infor- 
mation about this finer flying finish, address: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac Division, 
Boston 49, Massachusetts. Skylac: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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MONSANTO 


SKYLAC 


A Flying Finish that meets 
the most rigid C.A.A. requirements 


The aviation industry wanted a finish that was both 
flame-resistant and extremely durable. Monsanto made it! 

Skylac’s slow burning rate meets the most rigid C.A.A. 
requirements. And Skylac will stand up under the most 
exacting conditions of ice, rain, sun, and roaring gales. 
It is adaptable to both exterior and interior surfaces. 





But that isn’t all! Skylac is easy and economical to apply. 
It offers special protection against mildew with a non- 
toxic, non-bleeding fungicide. It has excellent hiding 
power and gloss... colorfast pigmentation .. . tautness 
that is not affected by humidity or temperature changes. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


a SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND | 





ALCOA 24 S-T TUBING FOR 
HIGH PRESSURE HYDRAULIC LINES 


The increasing trend to high pressure 
hydraulic systems finds Alcoa ready, as 
always, with the aluminum needed for 
the job. 

Alcoa Aluminum 24 S-T Tubing is made 
to the high standards required for this ap- 
plication. Great care is taken throughout its 
manufacture to provide the ultimate in 


smoothness and cleanliness. Careful inspec- 


tion assures freedom from pinholes and 
flaws. It is shipped in standard 12-foot 
lengths, or in any desired lengths. 

For complete information on this or 
other forms of Alcoa Aluminum required 
for present-day aircraft construction, call 
your nearest Alcoa sales office, or write 
ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, 2182 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


& Recey.\ ALUMINUM 





I N EV £8: 


SOMMER CIAL 








FORM 
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NAA Airport Awards 


Inspection of airports for award of the 
National Aeronautics Association certificate 
of good operating practice has started, 
Jerome Lederer, NAA Vice-President, Safety 
Division, has announced. 

Requirements have been revised providing 
credit beyond the basic safety requirements, 
for additional safety services for the private 
flyer, such as ground-to-air communication, 
good servicing, adequate transportation, etc. 
Evidence must show that airports qualifying 
for the certificate have at least 50 percent of 
the additional “desirable items for safe oper- 
ation,” besides the basic minimum require- 
ments. 

Last year 79 airports received awards. Cer- 
tificates are to be awarded at simultaneous 
dinners Dec. 17, the 44th anniversary of the 
Wright brothers’ first flight at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C. Approximately 20 other aviation 
groups in addition to NAA are co-operating 
in the airport safety campaign. 


Anchorage to Minneapolis 


Lightplane flying between the States and 
Alaska soon will be commonplace. That is 
the prediction of Ben B. Edwards and Jim 
Tapscott, Anchorage, Alaska, businessmen 
who recently completed a 3,565 mile hop 
from Anchorage to Minneapolis in a two 
place Swift. 

Flying time was 31 hours and 50 minutes. 
Total cost was about $175, including gas and 
oil, food and lodging at Royal Canadian air 
barracks and a check of plane engine and 
radio at Edmonton, Canada. 

Edwards is with Shaw-Edwards-Goodman 
Construction Company, Anchorage, while 
Tapscott owns Air-News Co., newspaper 
and magazine distributing firm, Anchorage. 


Cascade Emergency Fields 


Washington State Aeronautics Commis- 
sion has called bids for the first of several 
emergency landing fields authorized in the 
Cascade Mountains dividing the state east 
and west. 

First project is Bandera Field in Snoqual- 
mie Pass about 144 miles east of North 
Bend. The field will be 2,400 ft. long and 
300 ft. wide with turfed runway. Other 
fields, designed to prevent mountain crashes 
which have been rather frequent in recent 
years, are proposed, 


Parachute Delivery 


Veterans Air Service of Grants Pass, Ore., 
has contracted with Richard Marvin, timber 
contractor of that city, to deliver supplies by 
parachute to lumber cruisers in the inaccessi- 
ble areas northwest of the cities. Contract 
calls for air delivery every eight days, the first 
drop including 650 Ib. of foodstuffs and 
other supplies in 13 packages. Phil England 
and Donald Kelley, the operators, use a 
Stinson Reliant in the service. 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


CROSSWIND WHEEL CERTIFICATION-~Issuance of CAA approved type certifi- 
cate No. 179 for the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. cross-wind landing airplane wheel, puts the 
castering gear and the one-way airstrip in a new and more favorable light. Up till now, 
all the castering gear developments have been strictly experimental. Now CAA has put 
the stamp of technical approval on the Goodyear wheel as a safe and sound article for 
commercial sale. Goodyear currently is completing a study of production costs on the 
castering wheel, and if costs indicate it will be salable, it will be manufactured and marketed 
through Goodyear aviation products distributors. Aimed at making one-strip landing 
facilities usable regardless of wind direction, the whole castering gear development promises 
to be an important single factor in increasing the utility of the personal airplane. 


LOW FLYING IN JERSEY-—Legislative steps to curb reckless low flying in New 
Jersey, have been suggested as a result of airplane noise complaints at Madison, N. J. A 
suggestion that the State Public Utility Commission be charged with regulating air flights, 
has been made to Gov. A. E. Driscoll, who has indicated a study of “appropriate” legisla- 
tion will be made for introduction at the next session of the legislature. 


SECOND AIRPHIBIAN—The No. 2 Fulton Airphibian, closely similar in most 
respects to the original prototype roadable plane announced last November by Continental, 
Inc., at Danbury, Conn., is starting CAA type certification tests at Danbury Airport. 
Robert E. Fulton, inventor of the plane and head of the company, and J. M. Dickey, 
general manager, are still awaiting further tests before committing the company to any 
production plans, despite good service test experience with the first flying auto both on 
the ground and in the air. 


SKYWAY SURVEY-Survey flight for the proposed Skyway No. 1, transcontinental 
airway for private flyers from Washington, D. C. to Los Angeles, is tentatively scheduled 
for early September, with Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce and Washington Board 
of Trade officials participating. The flight will take approximately 10 days including 
stops and checks of alternate airport facilities and community facilities for overnight 
accommodations of touring private flyers. 


BONANZA AIRMAIL—Versatility of the four-place Beech Bonanza, is indicated in 
announcement that the Cuban army air force has taken delivery on five of the planes and 
is expecting to get four more—seven to be used in a feeder airmail network. When the 
network is set up, all Cuban mail will be carried by plane, according to Lt. Col. Camilo 
Chavez, Cuban air force chief, with army pilots doing the flying. The Bonanzas will feed 
the mail into a main air line, and the Cuban postoffice system will use 60 jeeps to haul 
mail between airfields and postoffices. It is believed that Cuba will be the first nation to 
have an all-air mail system. 


FOR FUTURE FLYERS—Airport operators troubled by the younger generation, which 
insists on clambering all over available airplanes with resultant major damages to fabric 
and skin, can take a tip from the Laconia, (N. H.) airport, where a surplus B-17 flying 
fortress, whose flying days are over, has been parked behind a fence, specifically for the 
youngsters to play with. They can get inside or on any part of the sturdy all-metal 
plane, which probably gets as tough a “beating” in this assignment as any tombat plane 
ever took. Not every airport has a surplus B-17 or can get one, but many airports have 
some kind of an old unairworthy airplane which will not be flown again, but which very 
well could serve such a purpose. 


REDWOOD EMPIRE-—Enterprising promoters of resort and tourist areas are including 
aviation information in their data for prospective customers, and smart airport operators 
will see to it that their facilities are listed in booklets and literature that go out from their 
areas. Probably the neatest regional aviation promotion material of recent date in this 
line, is a folder being distributed by the Redwood Empire Association, San Francisco, 
which maps 37 airports within the northern California-Oregon area included in the 
“empire,” and lists information for flyers on the facilities of each airport. 


PRIVATE FLYERS LIMITED—Further indication that the annual winter migration 
of private flyers to Miami for the January Air Maneuvers will not be what it used to be 
this winter is seen in recommendation by S. C. Huffman, general manager of the Miami 
show. Huffman recommends limiting private flyer attendance to “an invitational affair, 
or at least to such size as we can adequately control and handle.” Gulf Oil Company, 
which for a number of years has sponsored an annual private flyers tour to Miami in 
January, coinciding with the date of the maneuvers, has indicated it may not again provide 
the free fuel and oil for the thousands of south-bound private flyers this year, but will 
spread out its tour sponsorships in a series of state tours. Observers for aircraft manu- 
facturers after last year’s show seriously questioned the value of the exhibition in promotion 
of personal flying and pointed out that the tour sent thousands of relatively unexperienced 
pilots south through serious winter weather hazards. To offset the expected loss of the 
bulk of the private flyers, the Miami show this year proposes to set up a total of $66,500 
in prize money for the various races and events. 

Alexander McSurely 
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FINANCIAL 


How to Hold Cash, Pay Dividends 
Is Manufaecturer’s Current Problem 


Questions by anxious stockholders may lead manage- 
ment to establish new dividend policy. 


Contrasting dividend action by Grumman 
and Consolidated-Vultee reveals the selective 
character of underlying conditions in the 
aircraft industry. 

The investment public was taken un- 
aware by the surprise announcement of the 
Grumman dividend of $1.50 per share pay- 
able Aug. 21, 1947. This followed on the 
heels of the Consolidated-Vultee failure to 
pay the regular quarterly dividend due at 
this time. 

Currently, few aircraft builders are show- 
ing profitable operations and are under pres- 
sure to husband cash resources. As a gen- 
eral rule, most companies experiencing active 
production levels have substantial commit- 
ments in inventories and must finance such 
requirements through their own cash ac- 
counts, bank loans or a combination of the 
two. Such an atmosphere is not conducive 
to dividend disbursements. When _ bank 
loans prevail, there are definite restrictions 
against dividend payments for the protection 
of the debt. 
> Grumman Is Exception—Grumman, thus 
far, has proven to be one of the exceptions 
to the general rule. The company is in a 
peculiarly strong financial condition with no 
inventory problem. Net working capital is 
currently estimated at around $40 per share. 
A production order from the Navy for the 
Bearcat (F8) is believed to assure the com- 
pany of current profitable operations. Grum- 
man is also unique in that it has shown 
profitable results every vear since its incep- 
tion some 17 years ago. Moreover, it has 
paid dividends in each of these years. 

Another factor encouraging dividend pay- 
ments, wherever earnings permit, is the re- 
vision of Section 102 of the tax regulations. 
This provision virtually makes mandatory 
payment of dividends out of current earn- 
ings if a company shows an unusually large 
working capital balance and has retained a 
large portion of previous years’ earnings. 

It is probable that Grumman may make 
another dividend payment later this year 
when final results become more clearly de- 
fined. This payment can easily be another 
50 cents per share, thus equalling the $2.00 
per share paid in 1946 and surpassing the 
$1.50 paid annually in the preceding four 
years as shown in the accompanying table. 
® Convair Dividend Small—The Convair 
management attributed its action to the 
“uncertainties confronting the industry.” 
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FINANCIAL 


The company paid dividends of 25 cents per 
share each of Feb. 20 and May 15 of this 
year. In the face of mounting deficits, how- 
ever, dividend payments are most difficult to 
maintain. Previous 1947 payments were 
made out of surplus. For the six months 
ended May 31, 1947, Convair reported a net 
loss of $769,827 after giving effect to a 
$1,708,206 carryback tax credit and after 
charging $1,782,827 for experimental and 
development work. The continuation of the 
dividend payments would have meant an 
outlay of about $392,500 quarterly. 

For a number of companies, dividend 
policy will be established in consideration 
of factors other than current earnings or 
immediate outlook. For example, there have 
been increasing indications of dissident 
stockholder groups who are prepared to 
sharply question certain management prac- 
tices. Frequently, the best way to placate 
such groups and to divert their force, is to 
make regular dividend disbursements. 
> Stockholders Challenged—The Bell man- 
agement was recently challenged by a stock- 
holder group but prevailed over the oppo- 
sition. It is fair to surmise that the com- 
pany may pay at least 50 cents per share 
this year. Bell showed earnings of 30 cents 
per share for the 13 weeks to March 29, 
1947. Current operations in view of the ex- 
tensive helicopter development, are believed 
to be running at a loss. However, the com- 
pany last showed a net working capital of 
more than $11 million. This financial con- 
dition can readily permit a minimum pay- 
ment of 50 cents per share or a total of 
$217,395 on 434,789 shares of common 
stock outstanding. 















Another company which may find itself 
in a tenuous position pertaining to stock- 
holder criticism is Curtiss-Wright Corpo- 
ration. Its off-again on-again dividend ac- 
tion on the “A” stock last year gave the 
management an unpleasant time and exacted 
the promise that it would not happen again. 
The company has a total of 1,158,702 shares 
of Class “A” stock which carries the non- 
cumulative dividend rate of $2.00 per share. 
It is quite likely that the annual payment of 
$2,317,302 in dividends may be made on 
this class of stock for 1947. This would re- 
move one possible source of complaint from 
stockholders. On the other hand, it may be 
difficult to see a 50 cents disbursement this 
year on the common stock as was made dut- 
ing 1946. Such a payment would aggregate 
$3,715,165 and presumably would only be 
made if circumstances so dictated. The com- 
pany’s financial position would readily per- 
mit such payments. 
> United Should Maintain — Similarly, 
United Aircraft may be expected to main- 
tain the annual $5 dividend on its preferred 
share this year regardless if earned. This class 
of stock has been a source of contention 
among many shareholders. When this pre- 
ferred was sold to the public early in 1942, 
investment sources are believed to have 
represented that this security would be re- 
tired shortly after the war as the proceeds 
were to be used to bolster the company’s in- 
vested capital base to help finance war 
orders and minimize excess profits tax im- 
posts. However, at the last annual stock- 
holders’ meeting, they disclaimed any in- 
tention of retiring this preferred. 

In the absence of special circumstances, 
reduced or omitted disbursements are ex- 
pected to form the dividend pattern for the 
aircraft industry during 1947. 
> Dividends Discouraged—Aircraft equities 
have always enjoyed their chief attraction as 
a possible medium for capital appreciation; 
they were rarely considered desirable vehicles 
for sustained dividend income. 

—Selig Altschul 








CASH DIVIDEND RECORD 
(Per Share) 


Representative Aircraft Manufacturing Companies 


Company 1947* 
Ns c.g nS Slee ant 6 2 ce nil 
See ee ers Fes eee ae $0.50 
RS a FR A ae abe ee 1.00 
PUES atalino Oe ie ~ nil 
FRCP TR To se Or eee 0.50 
Curtiss-Wright—’ ............ 2.00 
Common ...... ril 
EM ss Ste oe fae SRG Rd ee Ae 5.00 
BMATCMING C0. GAs 6 oss dere bees nil 
SO Ss ee ae ee 2.00 
ROLLE OLE POT ON LE a nil 
RV ccart nig hoCIS, sia titaga'y tne uate 0.75 
ORTH DMOORIOOR . Secice ss ies ce nil 
SPR. > igted  Datstate © fo oS eis nil 
United Aircraft—pfd ......... 5.00 
—Common ..... 1.00 
Note—*Total paid thus far or ESTIMATED to be paid for 1947. 


1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 
nil $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
$1.00 1.00 140 1.00 2.00 
1.01 1.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 
0.15 0.25 0.40 1.00 1.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 3.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
0.50 0.50 0.75 0.75 1.00 
7.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
nil 0.20 0.20 0.20 nil 
2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 
0.25 0.50 0.50 0.25 nil 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 38.00 
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The ability of Foote Bros. to produce the unusual in gears is 
well known—giants 20 feet in diameter to drive cement kilns 
or sugar mills—A-Q (aircraft quality) gears of a precision that 
almost reaches theoretical perfection. 

Because of this, many companies overlook the fact that the 
bulk of Foote Bros.’ gear production is in a wide variety of 
spur, helical, worm and bevel gears. These gears are today 
serving industry in the production of machine tools, road 
building machinery, mining machinery, diesel and gasoline 
engines, tractor transmissions and an extensive list of other 
types of equipment. 

In the two large plants of Foote Bros. you will find everything 
necessary to produce quality gears of any size and in any 
quantity—an engineering staff thoroughly experienced in every 
phase of gear production—the latest in modern high speed 
machinery—an extensive heat-treating department with con- 
trolled atmosphere furnaces, quenching presses, carburizing 
and nitriding furnaces, and above all a background of nearly 
a céntury of experience in meeting and solving the toughest 
gear problems. We welcome the opportunity of discussing your 
gear requirements with you. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. AVN, 4523 S. Western Blvd. Chicago 9, Il. 


COTESBROS. 


Three bulletins on Foote Bros. products are available. 
Check the coupon for the ones you are interested in. 

O FOLDER “WHATEVER YOUR NEEDS IN GEARS” 
O BULLETIN “AIRCRAFT QUALITY GEARS” 

0 BULLETIN “FOOTE BROS. POWER UNITS” 
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Suardens 


KNOWS 


what passenger 
comfort means .. . 


ALY 11667 | 
Ny | 


Maxine folks comfortable is the biggest part of a 
stewardess’ job. And that's fly-light Nukraft’s job, too! 
This famous patented figure 8 hair-latex cushioning is 
lighter than you'd dream possible—gives deep, soft com- 
fort that lasts and 1-a-s-t-s. 













Nukraft can be pre-cut to any size, shape or thickness, 
if desired—with or without foam rubber topper pads—and 
can be tacked, sewed, or tied into position. : 


In seats, Nukraft gives lasting, luxurious comfort .. . 
used in headrests, armrests, and hassocks, too. Nukraft 
helps the stewardess give passengers comfort and service 
they'll long remember. 


Investigate Nukraft today—now—and see what this 
miracle low-cost cushioning can do for you. 


Cushioned wilt Muka; 


PATENT NO. !1.9886,843 











DEVELOPED AND PATENTED BY B. F. GOODRICH CO 


Nukeraft MANUFACTURING CO, INC. 


SHELBYVILLE, IND. CABLE ADDRESS: 
NUKRAFT—Shelbyville—or PAULHAREX—Chicago 
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CAA to Continue Fight for 
ILS Omni-Range Airways 


T. P. Wright admits ILS has operational bugs; 
fears government liability in GCA crashes. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration plans 
to stand pat against a rising tide of con- 
gressional criticism over its VHF naviga- 
tion aids program in the hope that per- 
formance of its instrument landing system 
during the coming winter will be good 
enough to make a strong talking point for 
funds when its budget for next year comes 
up for congressional scrutiny. 

This year, Congress eliminated all funds 
for further ILS installations and drastically 
slashed items earmarked for other bad 
weather flying aids on the ground. CAA 
had not properly co-ordinated its federal 
airways program with military needs, neces- 
sitating a costly duplication of air naviga- 
tion facilities. 
® Observes Skeptical—CAA now has fund 
for 98 ILS installations but observers are 
skeptical of CAA’s ability to get them in- 
stalled and in working order before the bad 
weather flying season begins. A survey of 
ILS installations installed last spring in- 
dicated that few were operational. 

T. P. Wright, CAA administrator, now 
admits that ILS has certain deficiencies and 
is subject to operational “bugs” under some 
condition but believes that with all its 
faults ILS is more suitable for commercial 
use than radar ground control approach. 
Among the operational bugs of ILS listed 
in a CAA report on the subject are: 

e@ Terrain difficulties requiring careful posi- 
tioning sometimes cannot be eliminated. 
© Courses may be deflected by objects near 
transmitting antennae such as aircraft and 
motor vehicles. 

© Certain localizer and glide path courses 
are not straight and therefore difficult to 
fly. 

The CAA report claims that ILS is not 
affected by precipation. However, the land- 
ing aids experimental station at Arcata, 
Calif, had so much trouble with ILS 
deflections from wet ground during and 
after heavy rains that it was necessary to 
lay portable steel landing mats to shield 
the radio signals from the wet ground. 

CAA also claims that aircraft on the 
beam do not appreciably screen the beam 
from following planes, but pilots who have 
air tested the systems offer considerable 
testimony to the contrary. 
> Clue to Objections—CAA offers a clue to 
its strong objections to GCA in this re- 
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port, opining that “‘legal liability for im- 
proper control of aircraft by GCA units 
might fall on the government.” Airline 
pilots using CAA experimental GCA units 
at Washington and New York have been 
highly critical of the controllers’ abilities. 
In contrast to these operations, the CAA 
GCA unit at Chicago has a highly efficient 
operating record and has already saved 
three aircraft that would have been un- 
able to land without GCA. 

Cost figures cited by CAA on GCA also 
seem high. CAA claims that a complete 
GCA _ unit including surveillance radar 
would cost $150,000 or about twice the 
current commercial market quotations on 
such equipment. 

Commercial airlines are expected to be 
100 percent equipped with airborne ILS 
localizer receivers before the bad weather 
season this winter. However airline pilots 
insist that the ILS localizer course be sup- 
plements by compass locator stations. The 
pilots official attitude is that they can make 
al! low approaches required using compass 
locator stations alone. It is generally con- 
ceded among airline operating personnel 


that the ILS glide path is too unreliable for 
regular use. 

Wright scoffed at use of a radar airway 
as recommended by the Hinshaw Subcom- 
mittee of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee as not justified 
on ground of cost, power requirements and 
weight. Both Army and Navy are planning 
extensive radar airways on both coasts and 
along at least two transcontinental airways. 
> Pan Am Radar—Meanwhile Pan American 
Airways, which was instrumental in getting 
a GCA unit installed and approved for op- 
erations at Gander, Newfoundland, has ar- 
ranged loan of an AAF search radar unit 
with a 100 mile range to supplement the 
GCA unit for long range traffic control at 
Gander. Indications are that the North 
Atlantic, key to profitable overseas opera- 
tions, will be completely equipped with 
GCA before the bad weather season begins. 
Units are now operating at Gander, Lon- 
don, Paris, Iceland and Wilmington, Del. 

Wright indicated that if Congress was 
willing to subsidize commercial _ installa- 
tions of airborne radar, as the Hinshaw 
Committee recommended for national de- 
fense reasons, that CAA would be glad to 
discuss such financing with the AAF and 
Navy. He agreed with the Hinshaw re- 
port that installation of both radar air- 
ways and the CAA sponsored vhf omni- 
range systems are not justified. Wright 
pointed out that the United States and 
ICAO are already officially on record as 
favoring the VHF omni-range program. 





rollers. 








AID FOR CRIPPLED 
Emergency delivery of a 6-ton drive shaft from Moore Drydock Co., Oakland, 
Cal., to Balboa, Canal Zone, was made recently by a Pan American Airways DC-4 
after the car ferry S. S. Joseph R. Parrot broke down en route from the West 
Coast to Miami, Fla. The shaft, 27 ft. long and 12 in. in diameter, was lashed 
to a cradle, lifted to staging by a crane, and shunted into the plane’s fuselage on 
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Air Migration Stirs 
Economic Problems 


Uncertificated airlines flying the New 
York to San Juan route have been drum- 
ming up so much business that they are 
being accused of contributing to New York 
City’s social and economic problems. 

More than 2,000 Puerto Ricans are im- 
migrating to New York City each month, 
a substantial number by charter and non- 
scheduled carriers which undercut Pan 
American Airways fare of $130 one-way. As 
American citizens, the Puerto Ricans need 
no passport to enter the U. S. The great 
majority of them settle in New York Citys 
crowded East Harlem area, which is now 
expereiencing a marked crime wave and 
and growing unemployment. 
> One Day’s Total—In one day this month, 
over 200 Puerto Rican migrants and _tour- 
ists arrived at or departed from Newark air- 
port by uncertificated airlines. It is esti- 
mated that 15 nonscheduled and charter 
operators make the San Juan run from 
either Newark or Teterboro. 

While DC-S predominate, one carrier, 
Trans Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, uses a 
DC-4 and makes the Newark-San Juan run 
nonstop. During June, Trans Caribbean 
made eight roundtrip flights on the route, 
achieving impressive load factors. Average 
number of southbound passengers on the 
eight trips was 40 and northbound 42. 

With an eye on CAB enforcement of 
nonscheduled regulations, Trans Caribbean 
varied its operations with three trips to 
Rome and two to Athens during June. 
The carrier flew a total of 1,441 passengers 
3,544,83 revenue passenger miles during the 
month and thad gross revenues of $216,956. 
Trans Caribbean showed considerable ex- 
pansion this spring, emploves increasing 


from 64 in April to 86 by the end of June. 
Other industry developments 


* Air Freight Forwarder Association the 
ACR Transport Association has filed a 
formal complaint with CAB against AFFA 
members who are “holding themselves out 
to the public’ as indirect cargo carriers. 
ATA declared that some forwarders accept 
business from any shipper subject only to 
the limitation of their facilities. Such ac- 
tivity, ATA stated, falls within operations 
which CAB requires to have certificates of 
public convenience and necessity in accord- 
ance with the Board’s Universal Air Freight 
investigation decision of 1942. 

* Robinson Airlines, Ithaca, N. Y., has 
acquired three DC-3S which will be used 
on the carrier's intrastate run in conjunc- 
tion with the present fleet of seven-passen- 
ser Beechcraft. 

* Bonanza Air Lines, Las Vegas, Nev., 
celebrated its first anniversary this month. 
Company has flown over a million passen- 
ger miles on its intrastate run to Reno. 

* Wayne County Airport, Detroit, is being 
promoted as the city’s principal cargo ter- 
minal by National Airfreight Forwarders. 
Arrangements have been made with county 
officials to establish a 24-hour-a-day cargo 
terminal operation at the field this month. 
* Nationwide Airlines has started daily in- 
trastate flights between Detroit and Hough- 
ton, on Michigan’s upper peninsula. Car- 
rier is affiliated with nationwide Air 


Transport Service, Miami Springs, Fla. 
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EAL-Delta Argue 


Final sessions of oral argument 
before CAB in the Boston-New York- 
Atlanta-New Orleans route case were 
highlighted by a Delta Air Lines 
charge that Eastern Air Lines in the 
past has made excessive profits but 
“recently manipulated itself into the 
red to keep out competition.” 

Leslie Craven, Delta attorney, told 
the Board that Eastern had earned 
80 percent on its investment for the 
30 months ended May, 1942, and 60 
percent for the 12 months ended 
May, 1945. E. Smythe Gambrell, 
EAL counsel, said his company had 
lost $200,000 in June this year and 
between $600,000 and $700,000 in 
July, when the load factor dropped 
close to 50 percent. He added that 
far from needing another carrier, the 
Boston-New Orleans route is “drip- 
ping with service.” 











TACA Airways Loses 
$7,920,406 in 1946 


TACA Airways, S. A., 
porated holding company of TACA Airways 
System, has reported a consolidated net loss 
of $7,920,406 during calendar 1946 against 
a $1,011,953 net loss in 1945. The 1946 
deficit includes a $4,230,850 loss on in- 
vestments. 


Panama—incor 


Last year’s consolidated operating reve 
nues were $4,139,597 and operating ex- 
penses $7,678,928, leaving an operating loss 
of $3,539,331. These totals compare with 
consolidated operating revenues of $2,831,- 
886 and operating expenses of $3,576,840 
in 1945. The company’s earned surplus 
deficit as of Dec. 31, 1946, was $10,007,- 
881. 

TACA’S passenger business last year ac- 
counted for $2,114,840 in operating reve- 
nues, while freight and express revenue 
aggregated $1,225,737. Waterman Airlines, 
subsidiary of Waterman Steamship Corp., 
acquired management control of the com- 
pany in January of this year. 


**Alpha”’ Crashes 


Three persons were killed and two in- 
jured in the crash of American Airlines’ 
radar experimental plane “Alpha” into Bow- 
ery Bay shortly after taking off from La- 
Guardia Field on Aug. 8. Soon after 
becoming airborne, the DC-3 captain re- 
ported losing oil pressure in one engine, and 
the craft failed to gain the field on the 
second attempt to make an emergency land- 
ing. Both the pilot and co-pilot were killed. 
The “flying laboratory” reportedly contained 
more than $100,000 worth of experimental 
equipment. 









IAM Set to Capitalize 
On CIO Strike At Delta 


Taking advantage of the tendency toward 
suicide of airline mechanics’ locals of the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO), the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists is back 
in the picture again at Delta Air Lines. 
During the abortive strike the UAW te- 
cently staged at Delta, the IAM first with- 
drew from a representation dispute and has 
now reinstated its application to participate 
in a mechanics’ election. 

Delta President C. E. Woolman report- 
edly is irked at CIO tactics and has re- 
fused to take back the UAW strikers—said 
to number around 200. Many of the strikers 
are ready to vote for any union which will 
regain their jobs for them, and the IAM is 
preparing to capitalize on the situation. 
Meanwhile, the National Mediation Board 
is pondering whether the strikers, said by 
Delta to have been separated from service, 
will be allowed to vote if and when a repre- 
sentation election is held. 


Lower Rate Increasing 
Overseas Airmail Volume 


Reductions of up to 65 percent in for- 
eign airmail rates last November are con- 
tinuing to push volume higher, the Post 
Office Department reports. 

Reaching a new peacetime peak of 409,- 
158 lb. in May of this vear, the average 
monthly mail load transported interna- 
tionally by air for the six month period 
January-June, 1947, was 354,525 1b. In 
comparison, airmail bound overseas in Oc- 
tober, 1946, last month of the old rates, 
totaled 202,438 Ib. 





NOAH’S ARK 


‘Together with other inhabitants of Siamese, 
Indian and Malayan jungles, these two baby 
elephants recently were flown from Bang- 
kok to California in 60 hours by a Pacific 
Overseas Airlines DC-4. Also included in 


the $75,000 cargo were 15 Oriental bears, 
two leopards, 200 assorted apes and mon- 
keys, 40 pythons, 20 cobras and more than 
1,100 rare Oriental birds. 
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CUTOUTS PROVIDED 
as needed for engine 
supports, thermo- 
couples and other 
engine controls. 





EASY TO APPLY: The 
J-M Thermoflex In- 
sulation Blanket laces 
on quickly. Here it is 
being applied to an 
engine cone. 








COMPLETE BLANKET 
consists of crimped 
Inconel mesh, amo- 
site fibre, aluminum 
foil, aluminum screen 
and Monel screen 
ends. 








Johus-Manville—@ 
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J-M Thermoflex 
Insulation Blanket 


HIS NEW BLANKET INSULATION was designed 
especially for insulating the turbine casings, 
engine cones and tail pipes of jet-propelled air- 
craft. It does a two-way job of controlling heat: 


1. It improves thermal efficiency 


2. It protects adjacent structural members 
from the intense heat 


The complete Thermoflex blanket... illustrated 
at the left . . . consists of these four parts: (1) An 
Inconel knitted mesh, (2) An amosite asbestos 
fibre mat usually 12” to 34” thick, (3) An alu- 
minum foil sheet to serve as a protective dia- 
phragm for sealing the blanket from gas or oil 
penetration, (4) An aluminum screen cloth 
with Monel screen cloth ends provided with 
hooks for securely lacing the blanket in place. 


This construction gives the J-M Thermoflex 
Insulation Blanket many important advan- 
tages. It is flexible... easily applied... light- 
weight... has low conductivity...is highly 
heat-resistant ... and can be supplied with cut- 
outs when required. 


For further information write to Johns-Man- 
ville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 








J-M PRODUCTS 
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Private Pilot Blamed 
For Delta Accident 


The accident in which eight Delta Air 
Lines officials were killed at Muscogee 
County Airport, Columbus, Ga., last Apr. 
22 probably was the fault of the private 
pilot whose BT-13 struck the Delta DC-3 
as it was preparing to land, a CAB report 
on the accident states. 

The Delta plane was on a route survey 
flight on a clear morning. It was making 
a proper final approach to the field at the 
same time the BT-13 was preparing to 
land. The pilot of the smaller plane did 
not see the DC-3 making its final approach 
and failed to fly a standard left hand traf- 
fic pattern around the airport. Instead, 
without keeping a diligent lookout for 
other planes, the private pilot made a long 
shallow right turn southeast of the field 
onto final approach for landing on the same 
runway to which the DC-3 was headed. 

Upon completing its turn, the BT-13 was 
almost directly above the DC-3 and re- 
mained in that position during the remain- 
ing course of the landing approach, finally 
striking the Delta plane’s empennage when 
the transport was 10 ft. above the runway. 
The BT-13 remained lodged in the tail 
surfaces of the DC-3 as it zoomed to 150 
ft. and then crashed to the ground and 
burned. All occupants of the two planes 
were killed, including George Cushing, 
Delta’s vice president-operations, who was 


pilot of the DC-3. 


Spanish Plans Told 


The Spanish airline Iberia (Compania 
Mercantil Anonima de Lineas Aereas) prob- 
ably will use American equipment for its 
contemplated trans-Atlantic service to the 
U. S., according to the carrier’s president, 
Rubio Paz. 








CAB SCHEDULE | 


Aug. 28. Prehearing conference on TACA.,, 
S.A., applications for foreign air carrier 
permit extensions and amendments. Dockets 
3016 and 3017.) 

Sept. 2. Hearing in Latin American Certificate 
Amendment cases of Panagra and Braniff. 
(Dockets 2527 and 2622.) 

Sept. 3. Prehearing conference on Boston-Ber- 
muda service applications by Northeast Air- 
lines, Pan American Airways and Colonial 
Airlines. (Dockets 1650, 2912 and 3052.) 

Sept. 8. Hearing on Mid-Continent’s proposed 
service between Minot, N. D., and Regina, 
Saskatchewan. (Docket 628.) 

Sept. 8. Hearing in Chicago Helicopter Service 
case. Extended from Aug. 18. (Docket 2384.) 

Sept. 8. Hearing in case involving additional 
service in California-Nevada area. Postponed 
from Aug. 25. (Docket 2109 et al.) 

Sept. 10. Hearing on CAB'’s investigation of 
by ata Tool Co, realtionships. (Docket 
2796. 

Sept. 29. Hearing on Mid-Continent’s applica- 

@tion for alternate Kansas City-New Orleans 








Route. (Docket 1956.) 
Oct. 7. Hearing involving additional Florida 
Area Service. Postponed from Aug. 12. 


(Docket 1668 et al.) 

Oct. 20. Hearing on Pan American Airways’ 
application for route consolidations and exs 
tensions in Latin America. Postponed from 
_Sept. 2. (Docket 2811.) 

Nov. 15. Hearings on Board's investigation of 
Consolidated Airfreight Tariff Agreement. 
(Docket 2719.) 
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Play-by-Play 


Visitors to the La Guardia airport 
observation deck will hear play-by- 
play Port of New York Authority 
announcements over a public address 
system describing varying activities at 
the field on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays from 3 to 7 P.M. Recent 
trial programs have been so favorably 
received by the public that the Port 
Authority has made the broadcasts a 
permanent feature of its airport 
service. 

Victor H. Barden, the La Guardia 
information announcer and former 
control tower chief, translates for the 
spectators the radio instructions the 
tower is giving pilots on the field or 
aloft. He also reports on the origin 
and destination of flights and types 
and capacities of planes. 











Franklin to Take 
Oak Ridge Post 


John C, Franklin, TWA’s vice president 
in charge of engineering, has resigned to be- 
come manager of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Oak Ridge-directed operations. 

Active in air transportation since 1929, 
Franklin joined TWA in 1931 as superin- 
tendent of communications. He became 
vice president-engineering in 1942. With 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Franklin 
will administer plants at Oak Ridge which 
separate U-235 and the Clinton laboratories, 
which produce radioisotopes. The Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., office is to be activated 


Sept. 15. 
Other personnel developments: 
* Air Transport Association—Dr. R. V. 


Hobbah, former research economist with 
ATA, has been named chairman of the 
newly-established department of transport 
of the School of Business Administration at 
Rutgers University’s Newark, N. J., col- 
leges. 

¢ All American Aviation—Ernest H. Kings- 
bury, former assistant to AAA’S chief en- 
gineer, research and developmental depart- 
ment, has become technical advisor to 
Flight Safety, Inc., Philadelphia. 

* American—D. L. Bogart has been ap- 
pointed cargo sales supervisor for the New 
York district. 

* Irish Airlines—-Warren H. Smith, for- 
merly general sales manager of Northeast 
Airlines, has become New England district 
superintendent for the Irish carrier, which 
plans to inaugurate trans-Atlantic service 
early next year. 

* Pan American—Jasper N. Barnette, Jr., 
superintendent of schedules for PAA’S 
Latin American division in Miami, has be- 
come assistant to vice president Erwin L. 
Balluder, with headquarters in New York. 


74 New Michigan Markers 


Seventy-four Michigan communities have 
been air-marked in the current construction 
season, Walter J. Carr, air navigation spe- 
cialist of the Michigan aeronautics depart- 
ment, reports, bringing the state’s postwar 
airmarking total to 260 towns. 


Discounts Help PAA 
Boost Spring Traffic 


Pan American Airways has reported a 
systemwide traffic increase in the second 
quarter of 1947 which boosted revenue 
passenger mileage sharply above levels 
shown for the first quarter of the year and 
the second quarter of 1946. Plane miles 
flown also rose markedly. 

Revenue passenger miles during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947 aggregated 446,252,- 
000, against 343,538,000 in the first quarter 
of 1947 and 280,183,101 in the second 
quarter of 1946. Plane miles flown in- 
creased from 22,524,638 in second quarter 
1946 to 23,554,665 in first quarter 1947 and 
25,139,041 in second quarter 1947. 

The 20 percent vacation discount to 
Latin America effective May 1 has been 
helpful in raising traffic levels in that area, 
particularly on the long haul, according to 
PAA officials. Increases were especially 
noticeable on New York-Rio De Janeiro 
and Miami to Buenos Aires, Panama and 
Mexico City mns. ‘Traffic on shorthaul 
trips between Miami and Havana and 
Miami and Nassau, neither of which was 
included in the summer fare discount, re- 
mained substantially the same. 


Air Cargo, Inc., Opens 
Detroit Freight Terminal 


First consolidated airfreight terminal for 
handling shipments over the certificated air- 
lines was placed in operation this month by 
Air Cargo, Inc., at Detroit’s Willow Run 
Airport. 

The terminal has about 5,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space in a hangar. Similar units are 
planned by Air Cargo, Inc., the certificated 
airlines’ ground service organization, in other 
key cities where growing cargo volume justi- 
fies the setup. 

Meanwhile, Air Cargo, Inc., announced 
establishment of a regional office in San 
Francisco under J. P. Houghton. formerly 
with Eastern air lines and United Air Lines. 
Until other regional offices are established, 
Houghton’s territory will comprise the cn- 
tire area west of the Mississippi. 








CAB ACTION 


The Civil Aeronautics Board: 


e Granted Northwest Aijirlines temporary 
exemption permitting service at Okinawa as 
intermediate point between Shanghai and 
Manila; and granted Pan American Airways 
temporary exemption permitting operations 
between Guam and Shanghai 
(Dockets 2985 and 2962). 


¢ Denied Alaska Airlines’ request for tem- 
porary exemption authorizing cargo service 
between Anchorage, Alaska, and Seattle 
Docket (3001). 

e Authorized Panagra to suspend service 
temporarily at Mendoza and Cordoba, Argen- 
tina, as intermediate points between Santiago, 
Chile, and Buenos Aires. 

e Approved transfer to Pacific Northern 
Airlines of Woodley Airways’ certificate of 
public convenience and necessity (Docket 
2022). 





via Okinawa 
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Airmail Rate Boost 
Remains in Prospect 


Post Office request for more 
funds may spark action 
next session of Congress. 


A shortage of $16,795,000 in the Post 
Office Department’s fiscal 1948 budget to 
meet estimated domestic and foreign ait- 
mail obligations of $104,295,000 (Aviation 
WEEK, July 28) is expected to necessitate 
a request for additional funds from Congress 
next year, sparking off renewed demands 
for increased airmail postage rates. 

In granting additional funds, members 
of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees, led by Sen. Clyde Reed (R., 
Kans.), intend to demand the rate increase. 
During the past session, a bill raising airmail 
and other postal rates was reported out of 
the Post Office Committee but failed to 
obtain Rules Committee clearance for floor 
action, primarily because of a surge of oppo- 
sition boosting newspaper postal rates. The 
legislation was sponsored by Chairman Ed- 
ward Rees (R., Karis.) of the House Post 
Office Committee at the request of Reed 
and other members of the Appropriations 
Committees. 
> Revenues Decline—A report by the Post 
Office Department, showing that postal 
revenues declined when the eight cents per 
ounce rate was reduced to five cents last 
October, will be used by the Appropriations 
committeemen to buttress their demands 
for the airmail rate increase. The report 
discloses that: 

@ Total airmail revenue of the Post Office 
dropped from $14,662,864 for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, 1946, when the eight cent 
tate was in effect, to $13,659,845, for the 
quarter ending Dec. 31, when the five cent 
rate was in effect. 

@ Airmail volume increased from 156,454,- 
783 pieces during the third quarter to 214,- 
219,322 pieces during the fourth quarter, 
but the Department’s revenue per piece of 
mail handled declined from 9.372 cents to 
6.377 cents. 

> Estimates Made—In the first quarter of 
1947, airmail volume fell off, and the postal 
revenue dropped to $12,629,222, or 6.417 
cents per piece of mail handled. Tentative 
estimates are that the postal revenue from 
airmail during the second quarter of this 
vear will amount to $12,710,482—slightly 
more than the revenue for the first quarter 
but below the level during the period when 
the eight cent rate was in effect. 

The Post Office Department estimates 
airmail obligations during the current fiscal 
vear of $51,295,000 for domestic services 
(compared with $34,000,000 during the 
1947 fiscal year) and $53,000,000 for for- 
eign services (compared with payments of 
$27,262,000 last year). This year’s antici- 
pated foreign service obligations are allocated 
$30,640,000 for Latin American and trans- 
Atlantic operations and $22,360,000 for 
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Alaskan and Pacific operations. 

> Supplemental Request—The regular 1948 
fiscal year Post Office supply bill allocated 
$37,000,000 for domestic airmail) and a 
token $5,500,000 for foreign airmail (pro- 
vided before permanent rates on overseas 
routes had been set by CAB). <A supple- 
inental request of $14,295,000 for domestic 
services—primarily required to meet antici- 
pated increases in payment rates to carriers 
—and $47,500,000 for foreign services was 
trimmed by Congress in its closing days to 
$10,000,000 for domestic services and $35,- 
000,000 for foreign services. 


All American Denied 
Passenger Service 


Weighing safety considerations against the 
advantages of a new experiment in sched- 
uled air transportation, CAB has turned 
down All American Aviation’s request for 
temporary authority to carry passengers on 
a segment of its mail and property pick-up 
routes. 

In making its decision, the Board recog 
nized that All American had shown “com- 
mendable initiative and energy’ in conduct- 
ing experiments with the combined opera- 
tion. But it added that the development 
had not reached the state where adequate 
assurance can be given that the high stand- 
ards of safety requisite to all scheduled air 
transportation of passengers will be pre- 
served. 
> Beechcraft Used—All American had pro- 
posed using modified Beech D-18C aircraft 
for combination passenger and pick-up 
service on a 333-mile link between Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Huntington, W. Va. The 
carrier has converted two of the eight- 
passenger Beechcraft by installing pick-up 
gear and mail bins in the area occupied by 
the four front seats. 

While not contending that the converted 
D-18C is economical for the operation, 
All American has told CA that the plane 
is the best equipment now available. AAA 
said its experience in conducting demonstra 
tion runs and favorable passenger reaction 
to such flights had been convincing that 
the Beechcraft is sound and adequate for 
such service. 
> CAB Defines Position—CAB noted that 
the D-18 has not been certificated by CAA 
for combination service such as proposed 
by All American. The Board said it has 
authorized services in the past which were 
experimental in their economic aspects, but 
also pointed out that it consistently has 
taken the position that it would be con- 
trary to the public interest to authorize 
experiments where passenger safety is di- 
rectly involved. “The type operation con- 
templated by All American requires fre- 
quent descents to low altitudes for prop 
erty and mail pickups, which would expose 
passengers to hazards which do not attend 
the flight of conventional aircraft,’ CAB 
concluded. 
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The now familiar Lockheed P-80 
Shooting Star may well claim the dis- 
tinction of being America’s first jet 
plane to achieve mass producible status. 


We are proud that Refrasil, our 
2000°E silica fiber low weight insula- 
tion is now regular equipment on the 
tail pipe of this great plane. 


Refrasil blankets completely prefab- 
ricated by us are laced onto the stainless 
steel tailpipes as they come off the 
production line at Solar Aircraft Com- 
pany’s San Diego plant and the assem- 
bly is delivered to Lockheed ready to 
install. 


Refrasil is available in batt, cloth, 
sleeving, ribbon or cordage or in pre- 
fabricated blankets to specification. 

WRITE... 


THE H. |. THOMPSON CO. 
Section 11-8, 1733 Cordova St. 


Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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CONVAIR 240 WIDE OPEN NACELLE 


New view of “‘orange-peel”’ nacelle of Consolidated Vultee’s twin-engine transport, 
showing how deep engine is exposed by four-piece enclosure for inspection and 
line maintenance. Note exhaust ejector stacks near top of engine. 











Largest Feederline 
To Start Service 


Trans-Texas airways plans 
initial flights to eight points 
this month. 


Second anniversary of Pioneer Air Lines’ 
inauguration of the first certificated feeder 
service has found the nation’s eighth short- 
haul carrier in the process of activation. 

Like pioneer, which as Essair, Inc., started 

flights between Houston and Amarillo in 
August, 1945, the new carrier, Trans-Texas 
Airways, will operate routes entirely within 
Texas. As shown in the accompanying 
table, Trans-Texas is the largest feeder set 
up by CAB. Its system of 1,824 route 
miles is nearly four times as large as that 
of the smallest feeder, Florida Airways, 
which has only 476 route miles. 
P Initial Service—TTA has asked CAB au- 
thorization to inaugurate DC-3 service this 
month to Ft. Worth, Dallas, Palestine, 
Houston, Victoria, San Antonio, Brown- 
wood and San Angelo, but first flights may 
be delayed until September. The Houston- 
based carrier (certificated last November as 
Aviation Enterprises, Inc.) later will fly as 
far west as El] Paso and south to Browns- 
ville. 

Meanwhile, complete statistics on the 15 
feeders either certificated or designated for 
certification when adequate airports become 
available, show that CAB already has laid 
out 19,099 miles of short-haul routes. Of 
the 340 points placed on feeder links, 216 
had not previously been granted scheduled 
airline service. 
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Average population of points on the short- 
haul routes—84,123—is considerably smaller 
than the average population of points on 
certificated trunklines. Bulk of the 216 
points which will receive their first certifi- 
cated airline service from feeders have less 
than 20,000 population. 
> Most Stops—Wisconsin Central Airlines 
has the most stops on its routes, 34, of 
which 27 had not previously been desig- 
nated for certificated airline service. Florida 
Airways, the smallest short-haul operator, 
has been certificated to only 10 points in 
the state. 

Parks Air Transport, East St. Louis, IIl., 
has been designated to serve towns with the 
largest aggregate population—5,827,283. By 
contrast, the 15 points in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho to which Empire Air Lines 
has been certificated have a combined popu- 
lation of only 282,776. 

Average distance between feeder stops is 
only 55.5 miles. Summit Airways has the 
longest average hop, 101 miles, on its Rocky 
Mountain links, while Wiggins Airways, 
Norwood, Mass., has the shortest average 
hop, 27.4 miles. 


Cargolines File 


Six more uncertificated carriers have ap- 
plied to CAB for letters of registration 
granting rights to haul cargo on a common 
carrier basis pending determination of their 
route applications. The total is now 23. 
Latest to file are Eagle Air Freight, Bur- 
bank, Cal.; The Flying Tiger Line, Bur- 
bank; Riddle Aviation Co., Coral Gables, 
Fla.; Mercury Airlines, Port Columbus, O.; 
Standard Airlines, Long Beach, Cal.; and 
Pacific Overseas Airlines, Ontario, Cal. 





» Bangkok, 





SHORTLINES 








> Air France—Expected to begin occupancy 
of its 13-story building at 683 Fifth Ave., 
New York, last week. 

> American—Flew 63,156 passéngers out of 
New York on domestic flights during July, 
British civilians pulling out of India. 


> BOAC-—Has added two extra schedules 
per week between the United Kingdom and 
Carachi to meet the heavy demand from 
against 59,450 in June. 

> Capital—Recently signed a new agreement 
with the International Association of Ma- 
chinists increasing mechanics’ wages 15 
cents an hour, providing for seven paid 
holidays, liberalized vacations, paid sick 
leave and an apprentice program. The 
union said about 700 employes covered by 
the pact would gain $385,000 during the 
coming year. Contract gives mechanics 
$1.71 an hour; inspectors and lead mechan- 
ics $1.89; lead inspectors $1.95; ground 
service workers $1.14; and maintenance 
helpers $1.24. 

> Eastern—Has established a pension plan 
for all employes with three or more years’ 
service. Effective Oct. 1, the plan calls for 
retirement of employes at 65, with the ex- 
ception of pilots, who will receive the pro- 
gram’s benefits at 60. The pension fund 
will be built by company and employe con- 
tributions. 

> National—Expects delivery on its third 
DC-6 late this month. . . . Company has 
increased its mechanical force by almost 125 
since the first DC-6 was delivered in June. 
> Pan American—Last week was scheduled 
to make a proving flight over a new Pacific 
link from San Francisco to Honolulu, Wake 
Island, Tokyo, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
with regular weekly _ service 
planned next month if CAA approval is 
granted. When the service is inaugurated, 
it will replace the present route to Shanghai 
via Guam and Okinawa. It will also supple- 
ment PAA’s route to Bangkok and Calcutta 
via Guam and Manila. 

> Piedmont Aviation—Has become the 34th 
member of the Air Transport Association. 
The feeder, based at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
hopes to begin operations on some segments 
of its routes before fall. 

> Sabena—Expects to place DC-6 equip- 
ment with sleeping berths on its trans-At- 
lantic run next month. 

> Trans-Canada—During a recent month’s 
survey found that 56 percent of its passen- 
gers from London to Montreal and 52 per- 
cent of its Montreal to London travelers 
were women. . . . TCA carried 39,559 pas- 
sengers on its entire system in June, against 
38,110 in May. 

> United—Is operating a record 200,000 
plane miles daily compared with a pre war 
high of 81,000 miles daily in 1941... . 
Carrier is using 22 of its projected fleet of 
35 DC-6s. Total planes on hand 121. 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 





Raised Marker Lights 


Elevated runway, strip, and _ taxiway 
marker lights, designed to meet latest CAA 
specifications L-802 for conversion of semi- 
flush contact lights, are in production at 
American Gas Accumulator Co., 1029 New- 
atk Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. Greatly increased 





ey 


visibility over conventional semi-flush unit 
is reported. Full data is available from maker 
in relating to specifications and prospective 
installations. Distribution has been arranged 
through General Electric Co., Schencctady, 
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Portable Two-Way Ventilator 

Lightweight high-capacity portable ven- 
tilator, introduced by The Herman Nelson 
Corp., Moline, Ill., is designed to solve 
ventilating and cooling problems encoun- 
tered in welding booths, paint spray booths, 
field repair shops. and hangars. Use is also 
seen in airplane ventilation. Unit, mounted 
on light metal frame equipped with rubber- 





t 


tired wheels, can be powered by either gaso- 
line engine or electric motor. Standard 
equipment includes one 14 in. dia. by 16 ft. 
length extensible canvas duct for conveying 
air to desired point. ‘Two-way air flow per- 
mits drawing smoke, dust, or gases from 
area or supplying fresh cooling air. Duct is 
specially treated for flame and moisture re- 
sistance. 


Handy Kit for Float Repairs 


Stop-A-Leak kit for seaplanes and am- 
phibians is announced by Wiggins Airways, 
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Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Mass. In- 
tended for use in emergency repairs of floats 
and hulls while away from regular repair 
facilities, outfit consists of adhesive in stick 
form for minor leaks including loose rivets, 
special adhesive to be heated in can for 
making major repairs, stiff-bristle brush for 
applving adhesive, and duck cloth patches 
of various sizes for use in the major repairs. 
Made up in small, 14-lb. watertight package, 
kit may be slipped through hand-hole of a 
float for stowage inside until needed. 


Offers Two Anti-Rust Compounds 


Two preservatives for normal rust preven- 
tion in the commercial and private aircraft 
fields are announced by Shell Oil Co., 50 
W. 50th St., N. Y. C. 20. One is general 
purpose oil which gives approximately 200- 
day protection to parts stored indoors where 
rust conditions are moderate. Second is 
preservative to protect parts during long-term 
storage. This may also be used for external 
fittings of seaplanes and for control cables 
and similar applications within airframe. 
Application of compounds is by spraying, 
dipping, or brushing. 


Information Tips 


Templets Speed Dial Drawing 


Drafting templets to simplify task of 
drawing dial indicators are being mailed 
to tool designers, draftsmen, and tracers 
by B. €. Ames Co., Waltham 54, Mass. 
Printed on two 8% in. by 11 in. Bristol 
ecards, templets give three-views of four 
sizes of dial indicators. Depicted are: 
Six dial graduations for each size, eliminat- 
ing necessity for dividing-off dial mark- 
ings: four popular backs (center and off- 
set lugs, adjustable post, and screw type) ; 
and also five most-used types of contact 
points. Templet is merely slipped under 
drafting paper, then indicator and details 
are traced in without resorting to use of 
seale or dividers. 

Announces New Loran 

Seaguide, a simplified Loran instrument 
to be available late this year or early 
in 1948 from Industrial Radio Div., Philco 
Corp., Philadelphia 4, Pa., is new semi- 
automatic aid to avigation for use on trans- 
ocean planes. Folder and literature issued 
by company states how instrument will give 
position of plane in seconds instead of 
minutes. Weighing 35 lb., instrument is 
15 x 15 x 10-in. direct-reading unit de- 
signed to receive signals from Loran shore 
transmitters at ranges up to about 1,400 
nautical miles at night and approximately 
750 nautical miles during the day. In- 
novation is reception on six frequency 
channels—four for present HF Loran 
shore stations, and two LF channels for 
the new long-range transmitters now being 
developed by Government. Seaguide has 
two mechanical counters to indicate posi- 
tion of plane. Another feature is auto- 
matic frequency control (AFC) circuit 
permitting operator to line up signals with- 
out manual crystal phasing. Latter con- 
trol, however, is retained in unit for 
emergency operation. 


Roughness Measurement Detailed 

Surface roughness measurement is sub- 
ject matter of illustrated bulletin from 
Physicists Research Co., 321 S. Main St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Giving suggestions on 
establishing a _ specification and control 
system, literature explains how Profilome- 
ter is used (1) to obtain positive check 
on roughness specifications in definite mi- 
croinch units over any desired length of 
surface, (2) to shorten or eliminate pro- 
duction operations, (3) to detect impending 
dimensional errors before they occur, (4) 
to permit more accurate dimensional con- 
trol, and (5) to obtain a more consistent 
finish from cutting tools. 





How to 
organize, operate 


and control 






department 














Here is a book that will 
show you tested methods 
to facilitate production 
and reduce costs in your 
engineering department. Designed to minimize 
paperwork without sacrificing control, this book 
outlines the basic tunctions necessary to all suc- 
cessful engineering departments, large and 
small. These fundamentals are discussed in full 
to clearly point the way to smoother operation, 
higher production and greater economy in your 
organization, 


Just Published! 


ENGINEERING 
ORGANIZATION 
AND METHODS 


by JAMES E. THOMPSON 


Consulting Industrial Engineer ; Formerly Chief Engineer, 
Booth Manufacturing Corporation: Administrative Engi- 
neer, The Ryan Aeronautical Company 


337 Pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and Management 
Series 


This practical guide analyzes each step of pro 
cedure used by successful engineering depart- 
ments to handle prime functions and establish 
basic control. In its fifteen chapters you are led 
through a complete 
study of your prob- 
15 Helpful lems relative to = 

. ganization, personnel, 
Chapters: cost control, drawings, 
1, Organization part numbering, cata- 
2. Operation loging, print control 





3. Personnel 

4. Cost Control and many other im- 
5. Planning portant subjects. It ex- 
6. Standards plains methods found 
7. Drawing and Re- superior in delegating 


port Numbering 
8. Drawing Forms 

and Tithe Blocks 
9. Drawing Release 
10. Drawing Print 


authority, apportioning 
duties and avoiding ov- 
erlapping between sec- 
tions. Over 150 charts 


Control . a 
11. Advance Engi- and diagrams assist 
neering Informa- you in clearly under- 
tion ; i he methods 
12. Drawing Changes standing . Tt «nf 
13. Technical described. The infor- 
Services mation in this book 


14. General Services 
15. Fundamentals of 
Engineering 
Management 


applied to your organ- 
ization will result in 
maximum efficiency 
and cost reduction. 








10 Days FREE Examination—Mail Coupon 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 


Send me Thompson's ENGINEERING ORGANIZA- 
TION AND METHODS for 10 days’ examination 
on approval. In 10 days I will send $4.00, plus a 
few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Post- 
age paid on cash orders.) 


PONE se eccacdtbevbccudhenkueds kbetuehseedad shsdates 
PE eveded¢hetstsciseervacenneeas 

CO GO TRS 6 tec baseaccicdadeacccoess sctvews 
Ce AE EP PT eer Perr rrr erry Te rT tre 


PUM 5 sc cbiiednewssnckaes .....- AW-8-18-47 

(For Canadian price write McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

pany of Canada Ltd., 12 Richmond Street E., 
Toronto, |.) 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT e BUSINESS © OPPORTUNITIES ¢ PLANES e EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


UNDISPLAYED RATE 
60¢ a line, minimum 4 lines. To figure 
advance payment count 6 average words 
as a line. 
POSITIONS WANTED (full or part-time indi- 
vidual salaried employment only), 2 above 
rates. 


PROPOSALS 75¢ a line an insertion. 


INFORMATION 


BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices 
— 10 words additional in undisplayed 
ads. 

DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for four consecutive insertions 
of undisplayed ads (not including pro- 
posals). 


DISPAYED RATE: 


The advertising rate is $9.00 per inch for 
all advertising yom on other than a 
contract basis. mtract rates quoted on 
request. 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7% 
inch vertically on one column, 3 columns— 
30 inches—to a page. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received Friday will appear in the Issue dated second Monday following subject to limitation of space available 














SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


SALES AGENCY—An opportunity to build a 

business of your own under the direction of 
a national aviation sales organization. Un- 
usually high earnings possible (Upwards of 
$1000 per month). You must have sales abil- 





ity, be willing to work hard and sincerely 
believe in the future of aviation. Sale of 
planes or equipment not involved. Five to 


ten thousand dollars required depending on 
the territory. A knowledge of aviation is 
helpful but you must not now be a flight 
operator. Only one appointment open from 
each non-competitive market area. Give full 
particulars of your background and how you 
can be reached by telephone to arrange a 
preliminary interview. National Flight Sys- 
tem, Suite 1112-A, 610 So. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED PROJECT engineer wishes 

new connection. Familiar with CAA and 
military requirements. Desires project or de- 
sign position. Fully competent to organize 
and persue project from conception to com- 
Age 40. PW-1459, 


pletion. Best references. 
Aviation Week, 520 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 





AIRLINE TRANSPORT pilot 1050-3150 h.p. 


Army transport experience throughout 
Canada, Alaska, and the Aleutians. Airfreight 
airline experience in Canada, U. S. A. and 


Character and ability references of 
Age 27, married, one 
child. Any reasonable proposition from an 
individual, concern, or company, offering the 
opportunity of advancement and security, will 
be seriously considered and answered. PW 
1609, Aviation Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, NN. FZ. 


Cuba. 
the highest calibre. 





MAINTENANCE ENGINEER—Specialist in 

aircraft engine and engine accessory prob- 
lems. In aviation since 1929. Well qualified 
to handle varied positions due experience 
gained from filling key positions for aircraft 








manufacturer, engine manufacturer, and air- 
line. Willing to locate anywhere. PW-1597, 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER age 32, 6 years 
aircraft compressor experience, four years 
general business, desires engineering posi- 
tion with aircraft accessory or durable goods 
manufacturer. Location metropolitan New 
York area. Available 30 days. PW-1569, 


Aviation Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
Ms. Es 





HELICOPTER PILOT—29 years of age. Ten 

years experience in all types of fying. 
Graduate of Coast Guard helicopter school. 
Experienced on five different types. Avail- 
able anywhere in thirty ~—_ PW-1510, 
avers, Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, > . 








aerodlynamicists 
an 

lynamic 
analysts 


STRATFORD, CONN. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


Experienced Aerodynamicists and Dynamic 
Analysts are needed for highly analytical 
work on advanced designs of high-speed 
aircraft. There is important developmental 
work to be done in performance, stability 
and control analysis. Equally important 
is the analysis of flutter, vibrations, and 
dynamic landing loads. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT, leader in 
the field of aircraft development, offers 
these vitally important positions to quali- 
fied engineers. 


WRITE NOW! Give full particulars as to 
experience and education. A college tran- 
script should be included. 


Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. 














FOR SALE 





Noorduyn Norseman for sale 
Only 400 hours total time A&E. No time since 
recovered and majored. Excellent condition. 
Floats available. $8,500.00 or make us an 
offer. International Aero Factors, Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, California. 





No Reasonable Offer Refused 
Ercoupe 1946, total time 230 hours. Extras 
include Sperry Directional Gyro and Artifi- 
cial Horizon. Sensitive Altimeter, Clock. Al- 
ways hangared-company maintained. Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, MacArthur Field, Ron- 
konkoma, L. I., N. Y. 





For Sale—Beechcraft Model 17 
Late series, 5 place—negative stagger-wing-P. 
and W. 450 H.P. 370 hours total time on 
aircraft and engine-recent 100 hr. inspection- 
radio compass-gyro compass-artificial horizon- 
full instruments-engine fire extinguisher-very 
fine interior with fibre glass insulation-addi- 
tional wing tanks and many other extras. This 
ship in perfect condition and one of the finest 
airplanes to be seen. Has had excellent care- 


an ideal executive plane. Contact S. M. 
Hanauer, M.D., 619 Bondi Bldg., Galesburg, 
Illinois. Phone 2421-6. 





Stinson Reliant (AT-19) 
Five Place, only 15 hrs., beautiful conversion, 
complete radio, VHF loop, reliable, economical, 
reasonable. Write or wire, Comdr., D. A. 
Seiler, SP-34, Apt. E., NAS, Norfolk, Va. 








WAR SURPLUS WINGS 
500 Byer PT22 Trainer Win 
A-1 Condition la 
50 BT 13 Wings 
$50.00 each—While They Last 
11915 So. Alameda Los Angeles 
Phone LAfayette 5073 


Grates 











SCHOOLS 

















Rising Sun SCHOOL OF || 


ESTABLISHED 1939 AERONAUTICS 
“Built Upon the Success of it's Graduates" 
GOVT. C.A.A. and VETERAN APPROVED 

BNROLL NOW FOR NBXAT CLASS. 

2206-16 E. HUNTINGDON ST., PHILA., PA. 




















R-2000-7's 


Export. 





$3280.00 Each 


**No time since Army overhaul”’ 
Large number available 


(No Exchange) 


Parts For R-2000-7’s and R-1830-92’s. All parts and Engines Packaged for Long Time Storage and 


MEM 9@: We are handling increasing quantities and types of engines and engine parts. Rapid in- 
ventory changes prevent keeping up with our stock in these ads. For your greatest ad- 
vantage we strongly recommend that you 


KEEP US INFORMED OF YOUR NEEDS 
STEWARD-DAVIS COMPANY, 13501 S. Western Avenue, Gardena, Calif. 
CABLE: STEDAV. Phone: Plymouth 5-5144 or MEnlo 4-4579 
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NOW! Hercules "T" Hangars 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Srvc $99.67 | $582.21 “zmiug 
Based on 6 Units 


AIRPORT EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
664 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1! 











FOR SALE 
3,000 (Approximately) 
Landing Strip Mats 17" x 10° 


FS-1635, Aviation Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








PINKING SHEARS 


Pinking Shears have just arrived. 

They’re scarce. Get yours at $5.50 per 

pair postpaid for cash with order or 

$5.86 per pair COD, while they last. 
KARL ORT 


Dept. P-1, York, Penna. 














YOU 
ARE 
ONE 


of the 32,000 readers of 
AVIATION WEEK. 


Your problems in the 
field of Aviation De- 
sign, production and 
maintenance— business 
or individual—are dup- 
licated with other read- 
ers BUT— 


Still OTHER readers 
can provide the solution 
of your problem if they 
know what it 1s! 


Tell them! Here! 
Through classified ad- 
vertising in the Search- 
light Section of 
AVIATION WEEK 
—your business paper 
and therrs. 





with CUSTOM TAILORED INTERIOR 





Special / ral l ow Price: / TWIN ENGINE EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT 





Nearly New Beechcraft D-18 S 
7-Place Aircraft with Valuable Extras! 


Factory-purchased recently for special sales work 
now terminated. Beautifully appointed interior 
with accommodations for seven including pilot. 
Always flown by same crew. Expertly maintained and rigidly inspected by own air- 
craft engineers. Powered by Pratt & Whitney R-985-AN-4 engines with Hamilton 
Standard propellers. Equipped with propeller anti-icers, de-icer boots, windshield 
wipers, Goodyear tires and brakes, 3105 KC-6210KC Lear transmitter, Bendix 
Automatic Direction Finder, marker beacon, and West. Elec. Army Command 
Receiver. Total time on airframe and engines: 600:05 hours. Complete records 
available for inspection. An excellent opportunity for firm or individual desiring a 
practically new, roomy executive-type aircraft for less than two-thirds its origina! 
value. Priced for quick sale at $45,000. 


For further particulars phone or write 
R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD, 840 COOPER STREET, CAMDEN, N. J. 











AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
WAR ASSETS SURPLUS 


Propellers and Overhaul Parts Special Tools 
Carburetors and Overhaul Parts 
Engine Accessories and Overhaul Parts 
Magnetos and Overhaul Parts 


Parachutes 


Test Equipment 
Hangar Equipment 
Aircraft Engines 


Write or Telephone Your Requests 


EIGHTH AIR DEPOT, INC. 


Agent for W.A.A. 
SEBRING AIR TERMINAL 


SEBRING, FLA. 


937 N. E. FIRST AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 














TAYLORCRAFT DE LUXE 


Taylorcraft BC-12-D with only 
110 hours total time. Two-way 
radio, bank and turn, sensitive 
altimeter. 24 gallons of gas. Ship 


built as special show model with 
special trim and paint job. Wheel 
pants. $1950. 

AIRPORT 


= tlantic 
“i viation 
TETERBORO. N 


PHONE: HASBROUCK HEIGHTS 8-1740 


ALTIMETER MAGNETIC COMPASS 
Kolisman—Sensitive— en ba ye 
Us condition condition 


$12.95 EACH ”“$9.: 50. EACH 


prices. 50.8. {Nolanaro.is, _ oe. 
AMERICAN “SURPLUS "PRODUCTS co. 





TETERBORO 

















N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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Six MICRO Precision Switches 
a 








...are used in Landings 
and Take-Offs by 


@ MICRO Precision Switches with their wide range of shapes, 
sizes, actuators and electrical capacities are widely used in the 
aircraft industry for multiple purposes. 


One of the precision uses for MICRO Precision Switches on the 
new Republic XF-12 plane is on the retractable landing gear. 
Here MICRO Precision Die Cast Switches with roller plungers 
are used for dependability. On the two main wheels, a total of 
five switches are used in lowering and retracting. 
These MICRO Precision Switches are actuated by 
the positive action of the wheel itself. 


When weight of plane is placed on 
wheels, a cam actuates the MICRO 


QP0 Precision Switch locking landing gear 


It is uses like this, where dependability is vital, that 
MICRO Precision Switches perform with precision, 
accuracy, and long life. 

The secret of the MICRO Precision Switch success 


and leadership is the ‘‘Know-How” behind the 
manufacture of millions of switches. 










If you have a switching problem, feel free to call on 
experienced “MICRO” engineers for suggestions. 












BRANCH OFFICES 
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2 ‘s . . MARK 
CHICAGOJ6...... 308 W. Washington St. | MEITCROQa6 idea oun...’ W bes Bee 
cave "af 4 ing “gad does a : ae <> rane 4 gat WITCH Oe ME Oo akkccchdcece, 6625 Delmar 
eeecsees venue gsc : a oe ee ae ee Z 
LOS ANGELES 14...... 1709 West Sth St. | A REyistow oF vinsr INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION | TORONTO, Ontario, Can.. 11 King St. 
BOSTON 16.......+.. 126 Newbury Street 


F microiswiTcH oP 


i 
FREEPOR — 


in down position. When plane's 
wheels are retracted after take-off 
the MICRO Switch operates an indi- 
cator light which shows the pilot that 
the wheels are locked in “up” posi- 
tion. A MICRO Die Cast enclosed 
switch is used with roller plunger as 
illustrated. 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES ———— 













FREEPORT, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
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Standard for ) eee 
CRITICAL INSTALLATIO 


MARMAN HiGH TemPERA- 
TURE MANIFOLD 
COUPLINGS 

@ Positive joint seal at high 
temperature. 

@ Vented coupling remains 

at % manifold temperature. 

Bie _,._.  @ Same coupling fits either 

OR ne ex ee cmlteetan rolled flanges. 

"| SS} Clamp band and retainer 

insert of stainless steel. 


eee Se es ee ee Sea SS SS ees ey 


MARMAN 
V-BAND COUPLINGS 

@ Even axial pressure for 
effective seal at wide 
temperature range. 

@ Continuous or split ring 
for easy installation. 

@ Stainless steel—handles 
high pressures with 
low weight. 








ates eeseeewoaesese 
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MARMAN CHANNEL 
BAND COUPLINGS 

@ Especially suited to air 
conditioning ducts. 

@ Available with asbestos 
lining or rubber sleeves. 

@ Stainless steel or aluminum 
alloy. 

@ Supplied in complete 
circular couplings, 
segmented sections and 
in odd shapes. 





© me ee eee ee ee es ee es es ee ee a ee es es coal 
Marman specializes in difficult 
clamp, strap and coupling problems .. . 









for 
information 
write... PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
a we a oe oe oe gs 940 W. REDONDO BOULEVA ase @ 


INGLEWOOD CALIFORNI 
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Keeping CAA Inspectors in Line 


CAA inspectors who insist on mistreating the public 
are in for trouble. The United Pilots and Mechanics 
Association in Washington has announced it is start- 
ing a master file on every inspector “and certain other 
key personnel” to keep tab on their conduct. 

In its latest news letters UPMA announces the plan 
to its thousands of members, who live in all 48 states: 

“During the past three years we have received many 
complaints against actions of CAA inspectors in the 
field. Some were justified. Some were not. But in 
the cases which were justified a straightening out of 
the immediate complaint was all that could be done. 
CAA found that these inspectors did not have any 
other complaints in their personnel files, though it is 
known that in some cases numerous complaints have 
been lodged against some inspectors. 

“Those inspectors need more than a light reprimand. 
They should be demoted or removed. But their per- 
sonnel files are bare.” 

It is the contention of the top authorities in CAA 
that they are powerless to remove employes of civil 
service standing unless certain grave charges can be 
proved. One key to the problem is the rating system. 
An inspector in the old guard circle has friends in 
the right places. He can usually be assured that there 
will be nothing but favorable ratings filed in the first 
place, or that unfavorable ones will “disappear” from 
the files. This may sound rather theatrical to the 
naive and unsuspecting public but it is common prac- 
tice in some offices in CAA. 

However, UPMA believes that hereafter, when occa- 
sion arises to challenge an inspector’s actions, “we will 
be able to cite instances without revealing the source 
of information and thus help CAA cut out the dead- 
wood in its organization, under civil service rules.” 

A minority of inspectors have aroused public com- 
plaints. It would be unfair to criticize the majority. 
‘The minority, however, know very well who they are. 
In the past the suffering public has been at their 
mercy. ‘There were too many subtle but extremely 
effective methods of revenge on any poor individual 
who dared to complain about inspector treatment. 
The CAA old guard are past masters at spite work, 
but never on paper. The slow down treatment is a 
favorite. Certifications strangely fail to clear or 
renewals become “lost,” applications are held somewhere 
because the victim made technical errors in filling them 
out. Or there are numerous repeat examinations 
between long intervals because the individual doesn’t 
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quite satisfy the inspector. ‘The old game works as 
effective on fixed base operators as on the unsuspecting 
pilot. Here, however, the stakes are larger and it pays 
the operator to do a certain amount of business “enter- 
taining” or gift buying, in one form or another. The 
operators who meet these obligations seem to have 
least difficulty with CAA. The small operators with 
least money to expend frequently seem to have most 
difficulty. 

The inspector problem last hit the headlines in 1944, 
when two editorials in Aviation News brought a 
national investigation by the then new Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics, T. P. Wright. Mr. Wright sent 
copies of the editorials to every regional office of 
CAA, with instructions for each inspector to comment 
as he saw fit. Later, a definite effort was made by 
Mr. Wright to instruct inspectors in certain aspects 
of public relations. ‘There was a noticeable decline 
in complaints as sincere personnel sought honestly 
to improve their service to the public, and the unrecon- 
structed FBI-type inspectors waited for the heat to go off. 

Recently, complaints have been heard again, and 
with certain discouraging signs of a return to power of 
the old guard factions in CAA, we feel the UPMA 
nation-wide file is as well timed as it is ingenious. We 
hope that fixed base operators, pilots, mechanics and 
plane owners will take advantage of this opportunity 
to weed out obnoxious and incompetent inspectors. 
For the first time, the public has an opportunity to 
report such personnel without fear of reprisals, for all 
names of complainants will be kept confidential by 
the association. 

UPMA has the largest fixed base operator member- 
ship of any group in the country. Furthermore, 
thousands more of its members are plane owners, 
pilots and mechanics. We shall await the public 
response to this innovation with keen interest. Con- 
scientious inspectors have nothing to worry about. The 
others must look ahead to uncomfortable nights as 
they wonder which of their victims are writing com- 
plete reports to an independent association office in 
Washington. For once the worm has turned. 

It seems to us that it would be a public service 
after six months for UPMA to release the names of 
the inspectors responsible for the largest number of 
complaints. If UPMA sees fit to issue the results 
of this unpopularity poll, Aviation Weex will print 
them. 


ROBERT H. WOOD 
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They All Choose Du Pont ’LUCITE”’ 
... for Vision, Service, Safety 








: 4f 
PIPER “SUPER-CRUISER 


eT u 
REPUBLIC “SEABEE 


ea 


N RAPIDLY increasing numbers, plane manufacturers are selecting 

Du Pont ‘‘Lucite’’ for their transparent enclosures. 

‘*Lucite” acrylic resin is crystal-clear, long-lasting, and shatter- 
resistant. ‘‘Lucite” transmits over 90% of light rays, and one-piece 
construction of ‘‘Lucite”’ will eliminate blind spots. 

During the war, every major type of combat aircraft used 
‘‘Lucite”’ in one or more applications. Today, its proven advan- 
tages help make better planes. Yet ‘‘Lucite” costs even less, in 
medium and greater thicknesses, than other plastics sometimes 
used. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 228, Plastics 
Department, Arlington, New Jersey. 
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BETTER 


THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














POWER PACKAGE 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 
ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


Light enough to be carried by a girl—-compact enough to fit into almost 
any corner of a plane, powerful enough to control a 400-amp generator—this 
power-control panel is General Electric’s latest example of simplified aircraft 
engineering. Now, instead of tracing down isolated relays and other controls 
in a power system, aircraft maintenance men can simply pull out a panel, 
insert another, and service the old one later. 


Some of the country’s newest planes are using this package because airline 
operators find that the power system is now lighter weight, gives better volt- 
age regulation, good current balance, and more protection for the distribution 
system. Like other equipment designed and manufactured by General Elec- 
tric for the aircraft industry, this power-control package has been specially 
designed and tested for improved performance and simplified installation and 
maintenance. Our engineers will have the up-to-the-minute information about 
these power-control packages when you call on them. They will also be glad 
to discuss the application of any other type electric equipment for aircraft at 
any time. Aviation Divisions, Apparatus Dept., General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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On the Banshee, too... 


Goodyear tires, tubes, wheels and 

brakes are used to insure safe take-offs 

and landings on the Navy’s latest jet-propelled, 
carrier-borne experimental fighter — McDonnell 
Aircraft Corporation’s 600 m. p.h. Banshee — 


just as they are on such a large per- 


centage of other new personal, com- 

mercial and military aircraft of all types 

and sizes. For expert solution of your wheel 
equipment problems, consult our engineers. Write: 
Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, Akron 


16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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HONEYWELL quality is the result of close 
attention to every engineering detail. The 
spacing of electrodes in tank units of the 
electronic fuel gage is an example of such 
careful engineering. Very narrow spacing 
would have simplified the design job but 
false readings might result from condensed 
moisture bridging the gap between nar- 
rowly spaced electrodes. 

To guarantee the accuracy of Honeywell’s 
capacitor type gage, Honeywell engineers 
actually measured the largest droplets of 
water that could be made to cling to the 
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electrode surface, then spaced the tubular 
electrodes .138 inches apart to insure that 
no false readings would be caused by drop- 
lets bridging the gap. 

This example of Creative Engineering is 
typical of Honeywell’s refusal to accept any- 
thing less than the ultimate in the quality of 
Honeywell products... A policy thatinsures 
peak performance, long life, and minimum 
maintenance cost for the aviation industry. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota . . . In Canada: 
Toronto 12, Ontario. 
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Permatex Aviation Form-A-Gasket 
has 3 PROPerties of equal importance! 


@. . . LUBRICATION 
When Aviation Form-A-Gasket is 
freshly applied, close fitting connections 
are easy to tighten up... all the way! 


@. . . SEALING 

Aviation Form-A-Gasket quickly 
changes to a tacky paste that makes 
assemblies leak-proof to all fuels and 
lubricants used in airplanes. The seal 
remains pliable . . . connections are 
easy to adjust or disassemble! 


6). . . PROTECTION 
Aviation Form-A-Gasket prevents 
corrosion of all metals used in modern 
airplane construction... because a film 
of Aviation Form-A-Gasket seals out 
all air and moisture! 


Will not run at 400° above 
...nor become brittle at 70° below! 


PERMATEX COMPANY, 
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Alabama—Birmingham 
Skycraft Sales Co 


California—Palo Alto 
Palo Alto Airport, Inc. 
Rosemead 
Heasley Flying Service 
San Diego 
J. W. Dowdle 
Air Terminal Bldg 
Lindberg Field 
Taft 
Engledow Repair Service 
Kern County Airport 

Georgia—Augusta 
Cromelin’s Air Activities 
Daniel Field 


Ilinois—East St. Louis 
Usselman's Air Service 
Parks Metro. Airport 


Indiana—Fort Wayne 
Kelly Flying Service 
Myers Field 
Indianapolis 
Central States Aero 

Serv., 4800 W. 38th St 
Bob Shank Airport 
Knox 
Eichstaedt Aviation Co 


Kansas—Hutchinson 
Wells Aircraft Sales 

Louisiana—Shreveport 
Southern Aviation Corp 

Maryland—Clinton 
Capital Aircraft Sales 


Michigan Benton Harbor 
Vernon E. Sho# 


Detroit 

Aircraft Sales Corp 

1044 Buhl Bldg 
Mississippi—Jackson 

Ryan Aviation Supply Co 








_ -Big-plane features 
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All-Metal Construction 
Retractable Landing Gear 
125 H.P. Continental Engine 
Low-Wing Design 


Aeromatic Propeller 
(Deluxe Models) 


Control Tower Vision 
Hydraulic Flaps 
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Top Canopy 
(Deluxe Models) 
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‘Steerable Tail Wheel 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 


The Swift is the only all-metal, low-wing, cross-country airplane that sells for less than $6,000 


...the only moderately priced airplane made for the kind of flying that pays its own way. 


in utility and time saved. Flying costs are low. Maintenance is economical be- 


cause of the all-metal construction with many easily replaceable sections. Take the wheel of 


a Swift at your Dealer's and see for yourself what a pleasure 


Swift flying can be ... visualize the utility of a fast, long-range Swift 


FT DEALERS 


Montuna—Billings 
Gillis Flying Service 
New Hampshire— 
Portsmouth 
Yankee Airways 
New York—Schenectady 
W. F. Luke 
Schenectady Co. Airport 
New York City 
Foreign Sales Rep. 
Smith, Kirkpatrick & 
Co., Inc., 42 Broadway 
Nevada—Reno 
Ossorghin Aviation Co 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma City 
Catlin-Hutchinson Flying 
Ser., Will Rogers Airpt 
Pennsylvania—Philadelphia 
Waring & McKeegan 
Sw. Municipal Airport 
Pittsburgh 
Walter J. Davidson Co. 
Ser., Will Rogers Airport 
So. Dakota—Rapid City 
Rapid Aviation 
Tennessee—Nashville 
Brumley. Flying Service 
Fort Cornelia Air Park 
Texas—Dallas 
Hughes Aircraft Sales 
Highland Park Airport 
Fort Worth 
American Flyers 
Meacham Field 
San Antonio 
Alamo Airline Services 
Municipal Field 
Virginia—Richmond 
E. J. Conklin Av. Co 
Byrd Airport 
West Virginia—Charleston 
Bassee Maiscott Av. Co 
318 Central Ave. South 
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in your own business and pleasure travels. Immediate delivery 


on both Swift models. 


"Nhe Serif ts: bene te stay’ 
The Swift is now being made by Texas Engineering & Manu- 
facturing Co. in the former North American Aviation plant 
near Dallas, where 330 Swift and’ 40% of the component parts 
for all Swifts were produced for the former Swift manufacturer. 
TEMCO, certified by the CAA and manned by former execu- 
tives and employees of North American Aviation, has the finant 
cial strength, the manufacturing experience and the aviation 
"know -how" -to guarantee proven airworthy airplanes and de- 
pendable parts and service. 


Visit your nearest Swift Dealer 
These Swift Dealers are at your service. Others are being ap- 
pointed so that Swift Sales and Service will soon be within easy 
flying distance of almost everywhere. 







N G 
», INC. 


BOX 6191 ALLAS, TEXAS 















American’s new fleet of DC-6’s now flying... 


All of the American Airline’s DC-6 flagships 
now operating are equipped with the Sperry A-12 
Gyropilot and Gyrosyn Compass. ‘These 

Sperry instruments give American’s pilots the 
double advantage of complete gyro-stabilized 
control and accurate directional indications 
under all flight conditions. 


_ 
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.. With Sperry A-12 Gyropilot at the controls 


This versatile electronic automatic pilot 
applies gentle but alert control corrections 

precisely as needed, helping the human 

pilot to do his job better and with less effort 
than by manual manipulation of his controls. 
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... for greater flight smoothness, 
comfort and enjoyment 


The A-12 Gyropilot eliminates over- 
control, “hunting” and “wallowing” 





... brings to passengers the flying 
comfort, relaxation and enjoyment 

of a plane held in smooth flight 
under all conditions of air turbulence. 


AND IN THE MARINE FIELD, Sperry Gyro-Pilots, 
linked with Sperry Gyro-Compasses, are 
providing automatic straight-line steering. 





Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK «+ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - HONOLULU 
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BACK TO WORK-The hard task of framing a long- 
range National Air Policy and shaping of the autono- 
mous Air Force has begun in earnest. 


After the divertisement offered by the Hughes investi- 
gation, both government and industry aviation officials 
are back at hard, gruelling work. 


‘T'wo seemingly separate events last week had, actually, 
a very close relation. One was the publication of the 
statement of air policy by the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee. The other was a meeting by AAF brass to 
begin allocation of procurement funds and contract 
authorizations made available for fiscal 1948. By Sept. 
15, it is expected that all allocations will be made and 
will involve approximately 800 planes. But that still 
leaves major policy matters undetermined. ‘That is 
where AAF’s troubles become part of the air policy 
picture. 


TOOL FOR THE JOB—The ACC statement has a 
background of more than two years. In 1945, the Com- 
mittee issued a lengthy analysis of the state of aviation as 
it was left by the end of the war. This included recom- 
mendations for Congress and the Executive branches. 


Last December, ACC began to re-examine our national 
air policy as it had been forged by both Congress and 
the I:xecutive Departments since the 1945 recommenda- 
tions. Even at that time, it was apparent that there 
would be either a Congressional or Executive Air Policy 
Board set up before the year was out. 


Purpose of ACC’s policy study was merely to give 
such a group a basic working document from which 
it could determine just what our existing national air 
policy is. 


Understanding of that is essential to an understand- 
ing of the document released last week. 


SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING NEW-State- 
ment as it came out pleased insiders, perhaps left others 
cold for it is not a startling disclosure. Several points it 
makes are new. 


MOST ARE OLD—Only because the statement is an 
informational document designed to tell five men who 
have not recently been close to the Government avia- 
tion picture just what the score is now. 


ONE OF THE NEW POINTS—And new only be- 
cause it is set down on paper officially for the first time 
although it has been discussed previously—is that there 
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should be provision for a long-range military aircraft pro- 
curement program. This furnishes the link to the AAF 
discussions of last week. e 





NON-CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS—AAF has long 
wanted to plan for long-range procurement. The Consti- 
tution provides that Army money shall be available for 
expenditure for only two years. Neither the AAF nor 
the industry has been able to think of any method— 
short of the involved amending procedure—to plan long- 
range procurement in face of the Constitutional pro- 
hibition. 


Now a wav is presented. The Constitution says noth- 
ing about the U. S. Air Force which shortly will come 
into being. Presumably,, USAF can budget for long- 
term buying. Obtaining Congressional acquiescence 
may be another matter. There is no Constitutional bar 
on time for spending Navy funds, but Congress has 
always written one into Nav al appropriation bills. Here 
is where the forthcoming Congressional air policy study 
may produce interesting developments. 


WAIT-AND-SEE—W hile reserving its main attention 
for the Air Policy situation, the industry is attempting to 
assess the merits and abilities of the new Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, John R. Alison. 


Most skeptical observers, aware only of his publicized 
background as a fighter pilot, wonder if he will demon- 
strate the other qualities necessary in a top civil aviation- 
policy-maker. 


This natural skepticism is tinged with sympathy for a 
man in a hot spot. 


Alison is giving every indication of approaching his 
problem with wisdom and caution. Abrupt or immediate 
changes in CAA—his biggest aviation charge—cannot be 
expected. He is studying CAA and other agencies under 
his wing carefully. His natural inclination is not to 
move until he’s sure of his ground. 


LANDIS AS OPTIMIST—Discussion in ACC’s report 
on International Air Transport appears closely akin to 
repeated expressions by CAB Chairman Landis that our 
transatlantic carriers may end this year with a profit even 
without considering mail pay. While hoping this will 
come to pass, transport analysts do not go along with 
Landis. 


They point out transatlantic air traffic is falling off 
and percentage of traffic is going to foreign carriers. 
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protection is available . . 








information? 


A incraft engines, whether in storage or in transit, 
are highly vulnerable to the ravages of rust, corrosion. But 
. in the form of CECO Protek- 
Plugs, small but efficient dehydrators that guard engine 
cylinders and indicate when moisture is present. 


Protek-Plugs also prevent fogg 
fungus growth in optical and electrical equipment, have 
many other applications, too. This low-cost protection will 
effect a real saving to you. 


CHANDLER- 


NILES -BEMENT-POND CO. 
West Hartford 1, Connecticut 
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Because of an internal core composed of 
multitudes of high quality rubber strands 
febricated to exacting tolerances, RUSCO 
AERO RINGS store in excess of 1200 foot 
pounds of energy per pound of weight . . . 
more than ten times the capacity of finest 


metal springs. 





New York, 420 Lexington Ave. 
Detroit, 3-250 General Motors Bidg. 





BOXES) 
PRODUCTS 


SMOOTH LANDINGS 
DEPEND ON STORED 
ENERGY 


Rusco Aero Rings store 


Thousands of Pounds of it! 


On commercial ships, as well as small per- 
sonal planes, RUSCO AERO RINGS are 
used on landing gears, steerable tail 
wheels, nose wheels, retractable gears and 
as "Bungees" and “Beckets." 

These RUSCO RINGS are “tailor made" to 
meet specific needs. Advise us of yours. 





THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO., MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Chicago, 549 E. Illinois St. 
San Francisco, 632 Polk St. 
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To the Editor: 

A considerable number of people have 
called to my attention your editorial in the 
August 11 issue of Aviation WEEK con- 
cerning “‘official denials.” 

In this editorial you refer to Mr. John 
Collings, Vice President-Transportation of 
TWA, stating in part: 

“The official (Mr. Collings) told com- 
pany employees that such reports (of a 
TWA-Pan American consolidation) were 
‘erroneous and irresponsible’ and ‘without 
authentic foundation!’ We have decided 
since that Mr. John Collings may not have 
known who Mr. Hughes talked with. In 
which case Mr. Collings may have been 
sincere. But it does seem to show that 
companies which issue strong official denials 
of news stories later proved correct are 
hoodwinking the public and making it 
more difficult for anyone to believe honest 
denials thereafter.” 

In some quarters, the qualifying phrases 
“may have been sincere,” were construed 
as questioning the integrity and veracity of 
Mr. Collings. Further, that he was being 
accused, inferentially, if in no other way, 
of “hoodwinking the public” by issuing an 
“erroneous” official denial. 

I cannot state too strongly that when 
Mr. Collings issued his statement of denial 
(March 5, 1947), he acted with complete 
honesty. There is no question of his being 
sincere. He acted then, as he has always 
acted, with honesty and integrity. 

To eliminate any question and any doubt 
in the minds of those who construed your 
editorial to question Mr. Collings’ sincerity, 
I hope you will make clear in a forthcom- 
ing editorial that such was not your intent. 

Dale Armstrong 
Vice President—Public Relations, TWA 


(Editor’s Note—We have been informed 
to our satisfaction that Mr. Collings’ state- 
ment was issued only after he was incor- 
rectly informed by someone in the Hughes 
organization that the Aviation News story 
was without foundation). 





NEWS DIGEST | 





Aviation Maintenance Corp. reports net 
profit of $131,481 for the twelve months 
ending April 30, equal to 26 cents per 
share. 

Cuban Government reported to have pur- 
chased 12 North American B-25 medium 
bombers from U. S. surplus with 4 already 
delivered. Major F. E. Roth, Morrison 
Field, Florida, Adjutant, says he under- 
stands there are “a lot more planes to 
come.” State Department denies knowl- 
edge of transaction. 
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THESE SWIFT GIANTS OF THE SKY 
SET THE PACE FOR UNITED 


Now winging its way along the airlanes of America is one uf the 















newest wonders of the postwar transportation world— United Air 
Lines’ Mainliner 300—the Douglas DC-6. 

In swift, smooth service and dramatic new comfort, this pace- 
setting giant of the sky represents another notable triumph in 
United's long history of leadership. 

Pacesetters, too, are U. S. Royals! Wherever airplanes fly, 
lighter, stronger, U. S. Royal Aircraft Tires cushion their landings 





and take-offs—with day after day dependability. 








6600 EAST JEFFERSON AVENUE 5675 EAST ANAHEIM TELEGRAPH ROAD 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN - £OS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 
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AVIATION 
CHECK 
LIST 


Places where 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
are providing instant 
response...safety...long 
service...low maintenance 


surface control push-and-pull rods 
engine control units 
control rods 
aileron hinges 
flap hinges 
rudder pedals 

*bell cranks 
stabilizer hinges 
photographic apparatus 
links 
propeller drive shafts 
radial engines 
reduction gear 
instrument equipment 
radio apparatus 
rudder hinges 
radar equipment 
jet engines 


VJ 
Vv 
/ 
Vv 
ail 
‘if 
“ii 
ae 
Vv 
wh 
of 
me 
Vv 
V 
V 
af 
af 


AVKMA-AVFFMANN’ 


PRECISION BALL, ROLLER AND THRUST BEARINGS 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
FIELD OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Seattle, Phoenix 
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SFT ATER AND 


New ACC Report Urges Long 
Range Plane Buying Program 


Need for freedom from budget restrictions emphasized ; 
reduced costs, stable industry, stronger Air Force seen 


as result. 


By WILLIAM KROGER 


Armed with a new statement of the Gov- 
ernment’s position with respect to all as- 
pects of aviation, the President’s Air Policy 
Commission last week was completing staff 
appointments and scheduling procedures 
that point to an early start of hearings; some 
public, some private. 

The Air Policy statement was prepared 
by the Air Coordinating Committee for the 
President and transmitted by him to the 
Commission as one of its basic working 
tools in its overall assessment of national 
air policy (Aviation Week, July 28). 
> Outline Principles—Rather than being spe- 
cific recommendations, the ACC statement 
comprises a series of principles that have 
been developed through months of idea- 
swapping on high Government and industry 
levels. It was designed to furnish the Air 
Policy Commission with a reference paper 
on which it could judge whether the admin- 
istration is pursuing the best possible course 
in handling aviation matters. 
> The Full Commission—Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, Chairman, George P. Baker, Vice 
Chairman, Arthur D. Whiteside, E. Palmer 
Hoyt and Henry Ford II—hcld two meet- 
ings last week at which the ACC report 
presumably was discussed. To aid S. Paul 
Johnston as Executive Director, the Com- 
mission appointed Charles H. Colvin as 
specialist on industry relations, Edward S. 
Prentiss to study air transportation and pri- 
vate flying, and Richard F. Cook to study 
government relations and government pro- 
cedures. Colvin is an aviation consultant, 
and Prentiss and Cook were both borrowed 
from the State Department. Other staff 
appointments were expected before the 
week end. 
> Four Categories—The ACC statement 
that the Commission will use is divided into 
four broad categories: civil aviation, military 
aviation, aircraft manufacturing, and ad- 
vancement of the aeronautical sciences. Im- 
portance of the assertions in the report is 
that they are presented as existing policy, 
not as recommendations for the future. 
And in each of the first three categories— 
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civil aviation, military, and manufacturing— 
there are significant reflections of current 
Government thinking. 

Primary point on aircraft manufacturing 
is that there exists a need for a long-range 
military procurement program which today 
is not possible because of limitations on the 
life of appropriated funds. If such a pro- 
gram could be made legally possible, ACC 
savs it would: “greatly reduce aircraft cost; 
(produce) a more efficient and stable air- 
craft industry, and a sounder basis for in- 
dustrial preparedness measures.” 
> Constitution Key—Key to this situation 
is the construction of the United States 
which states specifically that Congress shall 
have power “to raise and support armies, 
but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than two years.” 
As part of the Army, the AAF for years has 
been stvmied in its long-range planning by 
that proviso. There is no such Constitutional 
limitation on spending of Navy funds. 

That the armed services are coming closer 
to definite steps on the procurement of 
transport airplanes and close cooperation 
with commercial airlines is indicated in 
ACC’s discussion of military aviation. “The 
armed forces should maintain in peacetime 
air transport services capable of furnishing 
the continuing military requirement for 
transportation, developing technique and 
methods applicable to wartime operation, 
and expanding through utilization of civil 
air carriers to meet an emergency. 

“It is essential, therefore, that methods 
be developed for handling mass movements 
of military personnel, supplies and equip- 
ment by air and that the services perform- 
ing such movement be a part of the armed 
forces. Further, in case of emergency or 
mobilization, it must be possible to utilize 
the commercial air transport system as 
necessary to augment the military air trans- 
port services.” 

That, to most observers, implies coopera- 
tion with airlines to standardize to some 
extent transport planes for both military and 
civil use. 
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> Remind Airlines—In ACC’s section on 
civil aviation, the airlines are reminded that 
air mail payments are not free meal tickets, 
a fact that is implicit in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, but which has not been as 
sharply called to public attention in several 
years. 

ACC says, “the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 authorizes mail payments based on the 
need of the air carrier as defined in the act. 
It does not, however, authorize indiscrimi- 
nate support for operation at a profit of a.l 
services authorized to carry the mail. Fair 
compensation to the airlines . is of 
course mandatory but the pavment of a 
greater amount requires strict tests of the 
usefulness of the operation. . . . Moreover, 
losses incurred by management which is not 
honest, economical and efficient cannot be 
underwritten. . . .” 
> Recommendations Listed—The phrasing 
of that final sentence is closely akin to the 
wording of several bills introduced late in 
the past session of Congress. 

ACC also stated on: 

e Airlines—It may become desirable to per- 
mit mergers, abandonment or reassignment 
of routes or liquidation of a carrier. There 
are no factors making necessary a step to- 
ward the so-called “chosen instrument” at 
this time. Accident reports should be 
promptly published (they are now running 
from six to eight months behind). Air 
navigation aids for civil and military pur- 
poses will be coordinated and designed to 
meet common operating requirements. 

e Personal Flying—There should be fed- 
erally-aided research on the elements re- 
quired to improve personal aircraft and to 
accelerate the development of advanced 
tvpes and components (lightplane manu- 
facturers have already turned down part of 
that proposal). There should be Federal 
assistance for civilian flight training, should 
the volume of unassisted training fall so 
low as to require such a program. 

@ Military Aviation—There should be in 
being an Air Force strong enough to repel 
any attack, and to retaliate, rather than 
continuing the historic policy of maintain- 
ing a nucleus of such a force. 

e Aeronautical Science—There must be con- 
centration on pure research, with the Gov- 
ernment financing projects too expensive to 
be undertaken by industry. Design and de- 
velopment of advanced aircraft, missiles and 
aeronautical devices must be conducted by 
the aircraft industry under Government 
sponsorship. The Government, the only 
substantial purchaser of air navigational aids, 
must by developmental contracts encourage 
private industry to furnish such aids. 
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Eastern Crash 
Termed Mystery 


Eastern Air Lines’ DC-4 crash at Port 
Deposit, Md., last May was tagged as a mys- 
tery last week by the special Presidential 
Air Safety Board. A special report indi- 
cated no evidence has been found on the 
cause of structural failure of the empennage 
that immediately preceded the crash. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board Safety Bureau has 
not yet issued its official report. 

The President’s Board revealed that the 
following precautionary measures have been 
taken on airline operated DC-4’s converted 
from war surplus: 

@ Replacement of quarter-inch elevator 
hinge bolts with five-sixteenths of an inch 
bolts (AviaT1ION WEEK Aug. 4). 

© Removal of control surfaces for inspection 
every 1,000 hours instead of the 8,000 hours 
previously required. 

e Further Manufacturers test on the tail 
structure of an old DC-4 to determine its 
capacity to withstand torque. The test dis- 
closed no apparent weakness. 

® Minute Inspection of tail surfaces of sev- 
eral of the oldest converted C-54s in com- 
mercial service for evidence of cracking 
deterioration or metal fatigue. Results 
were wholly negative. 

The Board also recommended that: 

@ NACA make special studies on methods 
for inspecting aircraft structures for incipient 
fatigue failure: effects of repeated loads on 
strength of typical aircraft structures and an 
analvsis of wing and tail loads on transport 
types in approximately vertical dives. 

@ CAA Study design conditions for sustain- 
ing aerodynamic loads on elevators with 
one hinge out. 

e Manufacturers make an engineering study 
of refinements possible in the torque box 
section to permit heavier concentrated loads 
or light materials with particular emphasis 
on elevator hinge stiffeners. 

The Board is preparing to hold hearings 
on the need for addition of a flight engineer 
to the crew of four engine aircraft. The 
Air Line Pilots Association has long cam- 
paigned for this addition. Airlines generally 
oppose it. 

As a result of the Board’s recommenda- 
tion, a temperature factor will be included 
in calculating maximum gross __ take-off 
weights under the transport category of the 
Civil Air Regulations. Proposed regulation 
is being circulated for comment while an 
emergency regulation was scheduled to be- 
come effective immediately to alleviate 
alleged overloading under the old formula 
during the remaining weeks of summer. 


FAI Conference 


Harry K. Coffey, Portland, Ore., avia- 
tion enthusiast and Alaska distributor for 
Beech, will represent the United States and 
the National Aeronautic Association as a 
delegate to a conference of the Federal Aero- 
nautique Internationale in Switzerland. 
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engineer. 
Los Angeles. 








AVIATION NOTABLES MEET 


Four noted past presidents of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences watch as 
current President Preston R. Bassett (right) of Sperry Gyroscope Co. presents 
the Thurman H. Bane Award to Adolph L. Berger, Wright Field civilian 
Presentation was made at the 15th Anniversary meeting of IAS in 
In the background (left to right) are Arthur E. Raymond, vice 
president-engineering, Douglas Aircraft Co.; Dr. Clark B. Millikan, acting direc- 
tor, Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory; Reuben H. Fleet, founder of Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp.; S. Paul Johnston, IAS director; and Hall Hibbard, vice 
president and chief engineer, Lockheed Aircarft Corp. 


(E. H. Hoff photo) 








NEPA Transfer to 
AEC Looming 


NEPA, one of the few major atomic 
energy programs still in military hands is 
scheduled for transfer to the Atomic Energy 
Commission within the next few weeks. 
A study of nuclear energy for propulsion of 
aircraft, the project is sponsored currently 
by the Army Air Forces to develop an 
atomic-powered airplane. 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane Co. the 
organizer and prime coordinating contractor 
for the project, will be divorced from ad- 
ministration of the project in favor of AEC 
direction. It is believed, however, that 
Fairchild and the numerous aircraft industry 
contractors (a majority of aircraft manu- 
facturers) will probably continue in their 
research and experimental activities on the 
problem. Now about a year old, NEPA 
has been pretty much a military stepchild 
with low manpower and materials priorities. 

The decision results from completion this 
month of an overall study of the project by 
the top-level Joint Research and Develop- 
ment Board. This Army-Navy group re- 
viewed preliminary results, approved, and 
gave a definite “go ahead” to engineering 
plans. JRDB also recommended that the 
Fairchild contract be taken over and admin- 
istrated directly by AEC, thereby integrating 
it into the high manpower and materiel 
priorities system available to the atomic 
program generally. 

AAF generals vigorously challenge the 
move but see little hope of combatting the 


powerful JRDB. The generals insist that 
the AAF retain a voice in the administra- 
tion of the contract, in view of its aircraft 
application, and threaten to take the fight 
to the White House if necessary. No indi- 
cation has been made as to how the White 
House would react to such action. 





Tariff Probe 


An investigation to determine 
whether the certificated airlines’ new 
official airfreight rate tariff is dis- 
criminatory or unduly preferential has 
been launched by CAB at the instiga- 
tion of the Air Freight Forwarders 
Association and the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. The tariff, which became 
effective Aug. 1 and reduced average 
freight rates 25 percent, will continue 
in force pending outcome of the 
probe. 

AFFA had charged that the effect 
of the new uniform rate tariff filed 
by 19 certificated airlines is to prevent 
indirect air carriers (forwarders) from 
obtaining reduced rates for consolida- 
tion of less than planeload shipments 
into planeload lots. The forwarders 
said the tariff assesses the public the 
same rate per 100 lb. for dispatching 
15,999 Ib. as is charged for 100 Ib. 
and stated that this set-up ignores 
long-recognized transportation eco- 
nomics which show it costs relatively 
less to handle volume shipments than 
small lots. 
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ALISON TAKES OATH 
John R. Alison is swom in as Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics by his boss, 


Secretary of Commerce Averell Harriman. 


Alison is making a thorough study of his 


problems facing his agencies before formulating policy. 


Introducing John Alison 


New Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronau- 
tics has had wide experience as pilot, administrator 


and aviation planner. 


By ROBERT HOTZ 


When Johnny Alison was a fighter pilot 
in China, not so many years ago, his Com- 
manding Officer told this writer: 

“If I went back to the Pentagon 10 years 
from now I would expect to find Johnny 
Alison running the Air Force.” 

That prophecy was an accurate in spirit 
as it was wrong in detail. Today, less than 
five year later, Johnny Alison holds one of 
the top administrative posts in civil aviation 
as Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics. This involves supervision of Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Weather Bureau and member- 
ship on the Air Coordinating Committee 
and the National Advisory Committee on 
Aergnautics. 
> Appointment a Surprise—Alison’s appoint- 
ment came as a distinct surprise—both to 
Alison and to the aviation industry which 
had been watching another man’s name 
grind through the political mill that gen- 
erally leads to appointment. Alison is no 
politician. He can deliver no vote but his 
own. 

His selection was based on a brilliant 11 
year career as an airman and the happy co- 
incidence that Averell Harriman, now Secre- 
tary of Commerce, had an opportunity to 
observe Alison in action under heavy mili- 
tary and political pressure in England and 
Russia. 
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What kind of a man is Johnny Alison? 
e He Has Been Flying for 11 years—fighters, 
bombers, transports and gliders. He has 
bailed out, been shot down and landed a 13 
man glider loaded with 17 troops at night 
200 miles behind enemy lines in Burma. 
© He Rode Down a flaming P-40 to a crash 
landing at night in China rather than bail 
out because whatever parts could be salvaged 
were desperately needed to keep his squad- 
ron’s other planes in the air. 

@ He Ran Operations of a 700 plane air 
force in combat under a general who de- 
manded that every flyable plane fly a mission 
every day. Average tenure in the job was six 
weeks, Alison stayed for seven months until 
the end of the war. 

© He Talked Back to General Amold when 
Arnold asked him to accept a mission with- 
out telling Alison its purpose. 

© He Resigned a Regular Army commission 
and gave up a Colonel’s rank because 11 
years before he had decided to make his 
permanent career in civil aviation. 

Johnny Alison is a short, bouncy fellow 
of 35 who after 11 years of flying, a Purple 
Heart, and a bellyful of war, still bristles 
with enthusiasm for aviation. His sandy 
hair is thinning Sit on top and he still 
talks with a fighter pilot’s expressive hands. 

He graduated from the University of 
Florida with an Engineering Degree in 1936 





and joined the Army to learn to fly, plan- 
ning a return to civil life in four years. 

By the time he was ready to leave the Air 
Corps in 1940 the threat of war was so 
strong that Alison decided to sweat it out in 
the Army for the duration. He became an 
expert on the Curtiss-Wright P-40s and 
demonstrated an early model at Bolling 
Field to the Chinese who were in the mar- 
ket for planes to equip the American Volun- 
teers, later known as the Flying Tigers. 
> Wrung Out P-40—Those who saw Alison 
wring out that early P-40 still talk about it. 
When he landed the Chinese were highly 
pleased. 

“We need 100 of these,” 
Chinese pointing to the P-40. 

“No,” said Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault, 
Flying Tiger Commander and then adviser 
to the Chinese Government, “you need 100 
of these.” 

He pointed to Alison. 

Alison’s military experience has given 
him a practical taste of most of the prob- 
lems he faces in his new job. He learned 
diplomacy and top level wrangling working 
with the British in Burma, the Russians m 
Archangel, Moscow and Persia, Chinese im 
China and reconciling the jarring personali- 
ties of air force staff into a successful oper- 
ation. 
> Maintenance Problems — He learned 
maintenance problems the hard way, by 
assembling and testing lease-lend P-40’s in 
England and the Russian Arctic; doing the 
same for B-25’s in the heat and dust of 
Southern Persia; and keeping a fighter 
squadron in combat over China with only 
hand tools and improvised spares. 

His first taste of transport problems came 
when planning and organizing with Col. 
Phil Cochrane the first Air Commando Air 
Lift of 12,000 Wingate Raiders and 2,000 
mules over 200 miles behind the enemy 
lines in Burma. Alison flew the lead glider 
on that show, landing it at night. He 
supervised selection and building of airports; 
handled air traffic control and solved air 
lift problems for this incredible operation. 
> Okinawa Traffic—He wrestled with air 
transport again as operations officer of the 
Fifth Air Force in the Philippines where 
the entire air force moved by air every few 
months and finally in planning and super 
vising the American occupation of Japar 
with two divisions airborne by 200 Air 
Transport Command C-54s from Okinawa 
to Tokyo. 

After he resigned from the Army in 1946, 
Alison spent six months making a survey 
of the nonscheduled air cargo business and 
fixed base operations for a group of Chicago 
investors. This survey gave him an insight 
into the post-war picture of civil aviation 
at its grass roots. 

Now Alison is sitting in his air condi- 
tioned Commerce Building office, reading 
heavily, building up a background on the 
specific problems facing the agencies under 
his control, preparing for heavy action on 
all fronts as he comes to grips with the 
same old problems in civilian clothes. 


said the 
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U. S. Sells Armed 
Planes Abroad 


State Department approves 
sale of 452 combat planes to 
foreign governments. 


Sale of 452 fully-armed U. S. combat 
and military aircraft to foreign governments 
since V-J day have been revealed by the 
State Department. 

There aircraft comprise only about one- 
third in value of total combat materiel 
sold to foreign countries since the end of 
the war. With an original procurement 
value of $46,979,611 these aircraft sales 
netted $3,511,110, a return of about 74 
cents on the dollar. ‘This return compares 
favorably with War Assets Administration’s 
return on CAA-approved surplus trainers 
and is considerably higher than WAA’s 
return on surplus combat aircraft, not 
licensable by CAA, which have been dis- 
posed of on a scrap tonnage basis. State 
Department sales of armed combat aircraft 
are made only to foreign governments (as 
distinguished from individuals or groups) 
or Allied Control Commissions and then 
only after each request has been carefully 
studied for potential political effects. 

P Italy Gets 150—Although the majority of 
these aircraft and supplies was sold to South 
American countries, the largest single sale 
Lockheed P-38 and Bell P-39 
fighters to Italy, with which the U. S. is 
still technically at war. This equipment 
originally cost $14,366,069 and was sold for 
$160,550. Countries purchasing U. S. mil- 
itary aircraft and equipment are: 

© Brazil: 25 Republic P-47D fighters (8 .50 


was 150 






cal. machine guns), 64 North American 
B-25J bombers (8 .50 cal. machine guns in 
turrets), 5 Beech AT-7 and 5 Beech AT-11 
transferred on June 18, 1947 for $1,194,500. 
In addition spare parts for 30 Republic 
P-47D and 70 North American B-25J trans- 
ferred on Mar. 10, 1947 for $135,566. 

e Venezuela: 5 Republic P-47D, 3 North 
American B-25J, 6 North American AT-6C 
(3 .30 cal. machine guns); 6 Beech AT-11H, 
16 miscellaneous aircraft engines and va- 
rious aircraft and engine spare parts trans- 
ferred on June 30, 1947 for $328,825.30. 

© Colombia: 8 Republic P-47D, 3 North 
American B-25J, 2 Consolidated OA-10B 
(Catalina amphibian), spare engines and 
spare parts, transferred on June 30, 1947 
for $182,248. 

@ Peru: 25 Republic P-47D, 8 North Amer- 
ican B-25J, 3 Consolidated OA-10A, spare 
engines and spare parts, transferred on Feb. 
25, 1947 for $418.935. Six Lockheed PV-2 
with spare parts were transferred on April 
17, 1947 for $49,500. 

e Portugal: 5 Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress 
bombers reconverted for air-sea rescue op- 
erations and 3 Douglas C-54 transports were 
transferred on July 1, 1947 for $561,551.76. 
State Department export license is required 
for all C-54’s weighing in excess of 35,000 
lb. (This would include all DC-4 types with 
engines installed but not those without 
engines.) 

@ Sweden: 90 North American P-51 fighters 
(6 .50 cal. machine guns) transferred for 
$315,000. Aircraft spare parts worth $14,- 
000 were transferred on Mar. 11, 1947. On 
May 15, 1947 a total of 5,500,000 rounds 
of .50 cal. armor-piercing-incendiary linked 
aircraft ammunition was transferred for 
$787,096—the original procurement price of 
this material for the U. S. government. 





Belated Award 


Belated recognition of heroism 22 
years ago by Vice Admiral Charles E. 
Rosendahl, famed Navy lighter-than- 
air expert and outspoken advocate 
of large airships, has been accorded 
by a special act of Congress award- 
ing him the Navy Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross. Rosendahl was honored 
for his action on Sept. 3-4, 1925 in 
guiding to safety a broken half of 
the U. S. S. Shenandoah containing 
six crew members. 

Rosendahl also received the Navy 
distinguished Service Medal for his 
wartime direction of the Navy’s 
lighter-than-air training and experi- 
mentation program from May, 1943 
to August, 1945. Fleet Admirals 
Kink and Nimitz, Secretary Forrestal 
and other Navy officials witnessed the 
presentation. 

Rosendahl, who retired last Septem- 
ber after 36 years of Navy service, 
is now organizing a_ world-wide 
lighter-than-air service. 














16 glide flights to date. 
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FIRST CLOSEUP OF ROCKET PLANE INSTALLED 
Bell XS-1, shown tucked in belly of Bell-built B-29 “mother plane” shows 
attaching web belts, one end of which is released to permit research airplane to 
drop free. Planes separate very slowly, since there is little relative movement 
at initial stage of drop. Sway brace (behind cabin door) prevents lateral move- 
ment of XS-1 during tethered flight. XS-1 has completed 11 power flights and 
It has been officially turned over to AAF and NACA 
for extensive scientific research program. (A. U. Schmidt photo) 
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e Canada: 30 North American P-51D trans- 
ferred on Apr. 25, 1947 for $300,000. In 
addition, Canada has received 2,000 empty 
bomb bodies at a price of $435.70. 

@ Uruguay: Spare parts for North American 
AT-6 transferred on Apr. 16, 1947 for 
$23,006.23. 

In addition to these sales, the State De- 
partment has approved the following re- 
transfers of lend-lease material from foreign 
allied governments to other nations: Aus- 
tralia: one magnetic airborne detector, 40 
airborne loran sets and 50 naval avaition 
sadio sets; Greece: 14 Pratt & Whitney 
engines and 14 Hamilton standard propel- 
lers; Norway: 12 Pratt & Whitney engines 
and 46 Hamilton standard propellers; 
Union of South Africa: 1600 aircraft en- 
gine spare parts; Canada: 640 Packard Mer- 
lin engines, 640 Hamilton standard propel- 
lers and 107 Glenn L. Martin turrets; 
Czechoslovakia: propellers and spare carbu- 
retors for one squadron of DeHavilland 
Mosquito light bombers and spare guns and 
barrels for three squadrons of British Spit- 
fire fighters, these items being U. S. Lend- 
Lease equipment installed on British air- 
craft; France: 2 Lycoming aircraft engines, 
and Turkey: 11 Martin Baltimore light 
bomber spare parts. 

State Dept. has tentatively earmarked ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 for military air- 
craft for Turkey, although the exact types 
and quantities have not yet been revealed. 
State Department officially denies that the 
equipment will contain any Boeing B-29 
superfortress long-range bombers. The B-29 
is still classified as operational, first-line type 
by the AAF and none have been declared 
for surplus sale to date. Reports continue 
that Turkey is lengthening runways at its 
strategic airports in preparation for larger 
aircraft than are presently in operation there. 
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New AAF-Bell 
Helicopter Flying 
XR-12 is military version of 


model 42; powered by Pratt 
and Whitney 550 hp. engine 


Bell Aircraft’s second military helicopter, 
the XR-12, has been successfully test flown 
and is now undergoing preliminary flight 
and ground tests at Buffalo, N. Y. prepara- 
tory to delivery to Wright Field. Essen- 
tially a military version of the Bell model 
42, the XR-12 is powered by a Pratt and 
Whitney 4-1340 Wasp engine developing 
550 horsepower and driving a single main 
rotor with vertical tail anti-torque rotor. 

The five-place XR-12 has a top speed 
of 105 miles per hour and cruises at 90 
miles per hour. It has a service ceiling of 
13,000 ft. in forward flight and a hovering 
ceiling dead in the air of 4,350 ft. Its 
range is 300 miles and its rate-of-climb 
vertically is 450 ft. per min. 
> General Utility—The XR-12 is designed 
for general utility helicopter use and has 
provisions for twin floats, rescue hatch and 
hoist, Army canvas litters, life rafts and 
the Navy stokes litter, a metal-framed, wire- 
protected litter of larger dimensions and 
greater comfort. Accommodations include 
a crew of two and three passengers in a 
transport version and a pilot, two litter 
patients and an attendant for emergency 
rescue or evacuation duties. 

Tactical missions of the XR-12 include 
personnel evacuation, cargo transport, ob- 
servation, liaison, ground cooperation and 
fire control operations. It has a_ gross 
weight of 5,803 Ib. and carries a useful 
load of 1,630 Ib. 
> Two Prototypes—The AAF XR-12 con- 
tract calls for the delivery of two XR-12 
experimental prototype articles, one static 
test XR-12 structure and a_ production 
quantity of 10 XR-12. Delivery and ac- 
ceptance of the two-place YR-13, mili- 
tary version of the Bell model 47 commer- 
cial helicopter, has been completed. This 
contract called for a total procurement of 
28 QOR-13’s by the AAF with delivery of 
10 of this quantity to the Navy as HTL-1 
training helicopters, leaving 18 YR-13’s for 
AAF service tests. 

The Bell model 42, prototype of the 
XR-12, first flew more than a year ago 
and has undergone extensive flight tests 
and minor modification in the interim. 
Bell’s design and construction of the five- 
place model 42 was undertaken as an ex- 
perimental and development job only and 
production plans have not been seriously 
studied due to the totally undeveloped 
markets for the time. The decision to 
plan model 47 production on the basis of 
500 units was made as the basis of a 
market trial and development program, 
since it was only on the basis of this 
production quantity that a retail price 
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within practical limits could be established. 
Commercial price of the model 42 would 
be astronomical at present. Bell hopes that 
the market created by the 500 model 47’s 
will create a substantial demand for the 
model 42 on the basis of which he can 
project 500 units. 

> Commercial Aid—The AAF contract for 
the XR-12 may enable Bell to amortize 
tooling and design costs to a point mak- 
ing model 42 production for commercial 
sale a practical prospect. AAF’s fiscal 1948 
budget contains procurement funds for ad- 
ditional helicopter purchases and both Bell 
and Sikorsky are known to figure prom- 
inently in the 1948 procurement program. 
Additional XR-12 procurement would fur- 
ther reduce costs and render a commercial 








model 42 program attractive to everyone 
concerned. 

The XR-12 is substantially an enlarged 
version of the YR-13 and resembles it 
closely in configuration. Main rotor 
diameter is 47 ft. 6 in., as compared to 
the YR-13’s 35 ft. 14 in. and it weighs 
about 165 percent more than the two- 
place version. Both use the gyroscopic ac- 
tion stabilizing bar developed by Arthur 
M. Young, chief engineer of Bell’s helicop- 
ter division. The XE-12 anti-torque rotor 
is a three-blade design 7 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, while the YR-13 uses a two-blade 
rotor 5 ft. 8 in. in diameter. A major 
difference is the tricycle landing gear, with 
“nose wheel” on the XR-12, whereas the 
YR-13 uses automobile type gear. 





AVIATION 


Sept. 5-7 — Ninety-Nines annual meeting, 
Troutdale-in-the-Pines, Denver, Colorado. 
Sept. 6—Anglo-American conference, Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences and 
Royal Aeronautical Society, London. 
Sept. 10—ICAO legal committee, Brussels. 
Sept. 13-14—Wisconsin Civil Air Corps con- 

vention, Milwaukee. 

Sept. 8-12—Second annual conference and 
exhibit. Instrument Society of America, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Sept. 15-17—Air Force Association, first 
annual convention, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sept. 16—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, technical committee, Nice. 

Sept. 16-18—Second Regional CAA _ confer- 
ence, Atlanta. 

Sept. 17—ICAO meteorological division, 
Montreal. 

Sept. 23—ICAO aerodromes, air routes and 
ground aids division, Montreal. 

Sept. 23—ICAO joint air/ops committee meet- 
ing, Paris. 

Oct. 2-4—Autumn aeronautics meeting, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


CALENDAR 


Oct. 3-4—Arizona State Aviation Confer- 
ence, Douglas, Ariz. 

Oct. 6—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, executive committee, Rio De 
Janeiro. 

Oct. %—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, traffic committee, Rio De Janeiro. 

Oct. 14—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, third annual general meeting, 
Petropolis. 

Oct. 15-18—Montreal Board of Trade, sec- 
ond annual air conferenc, Montreal. 

Oct. 20—International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, executive committee, Petropolis. 
Oct. 20—Air Industries and Transport Asso- 
ciation of Canada, annual meeting, Gray 

Rocks Inn, St. Jovite, Quebec. 

Oct. 20—ICAO meeting on multilateral agree- 
ment, Rio De Janeiro. 

Oct. 24-26—“Air Day in Texas” aviation show, 
Harlingen, Texas. 

Oct. 26-28—National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Nov. 4-7—National Airport Show and Institute, 
sponsored by Air Foundation and National 
Aeronautic Association, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. 
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Call Combats Lightplane Slump 
With Diversified Production 


Wyoming company subordinates plane output to line of 
snowshoes, motor scooters, aircraft skis. 


Call Aircraft Co., although one of the 
smallest of the nation’s personal plane 
manufacturers, is weathering the current 
slump in lightplane demand with a well- 
planned policy of diversification that sub- 
ordinates production of planes, but still per- 
mits small output of a new CallAir 125 hp. 
model. 

Despite its location at Afton, Wyo., in 
an isolated valley 55 miles over a mountain 
pass from the nearest railroad, Call has a 
steadily increasing demand for products 
ranging from snowshoes to its airplane. 

Character of the operations of CallAir, 
a subsidiary company that uses a fleet of 
oil and gas trucks to carry more than 2,000,- 
000 gal. of fuel a year in Wyoming and 
Utah, inspired Call Aircraft’s latest product: 
heavy-duty radiator grills for trucks. ‘These 
were manufactured at first for CallAir’s own 
use, and this lead to a profitable sideline 
in the production of truck grills for com- 
mercial sale. The company also makes, on 
order, insulated truck bodies of all sizes. 
> Made for Snow Country—There is a natu- 
ral connection between Call Aircraft’s loca- 
tion and some of its other products: the 
snowshoes, quickly detachable skis for both 


light and heavy aircraft, snow cars and motor 
scooters and side cars. ‘These supplement 
the regular production of CallAir planes. 

The former 2- 3-place Model A-2 with 
125 hp. Lycoming engine has been sup- 
planted by the A-3 with 125 hp. Conti- 
nental. Call is manufacturing about 18 of 
these a year with a selling price of $4,000 
including starter, and states it has a many 
months’ backlog. With two people, the 
plane is designed to take off in 300 ft. at an 
altitude of 6,400 ft. 

Snowplanes, selling from $1500 to $2500, 
have developed a fairly good market and 
preliminary summer work has made pos- 
sible the production of several dozen this 
winter if sales demand it. 
> Scooters Custom Made—One crew has 
been on steady production of the light plane 
skis and Reuel Call, president and general 
manager of the company anticipates sale 
of approximately 1000 pairs this winter at 
about $90 a pair. Six motor scooters have 
been produced in experimental sizes and 
weights but no definite policy has been 
set for production on them yet. Probably 
they will be custom built for specific needs, 
as are most of the snowcars and the other 





Reuel Call, head of Call Aircraft Co., inspects the new steel-frame bearpaw-type snowshoe 


which is standard equipment in the snowcars and CallAir planes sent out to deep-snow 


airports. The plane is the new Model A-3. 
motor scooters, made in several models, one of which will carry two people. 
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Under the wing is parked one of Call’s 
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Rex Young, Call Aircraft Co. employe, 
holds one of the quickly detachable skis 
for light planes. This model sells for $90 
F.O.B. Afton, and a new ski has just been 
type certificated to carry aircraft up to 2,500 
Ib. It will be produced in both wood and 


steel-aluminum. 





2-0-2 Featured on 


Stamp 


Glenn L. Martin Co.’s model 2-0-2 
will be featured on the new ten-cent 
airmail stamp which goes on sale Aug. 
30. The 2-0-2 will be shown in flight 
over the Pan American Building in 
Washington, and the stamp is being 
provided principally for use on airmail 
to Latin America. 

The 2-0-2 is expected to appear in 
person on the Pan American scene 
shortly, as deliveries begin to Linea 
Aerea Nacional of Chile. With the 
new Martin plane now certificated, the 
first of LAN’s transports was moved 
to the Martin airport for flight tests 
last week. Meanwhile, Martin is pre- 
paring to deliver more certificated air- 
planes to Northwest Airlines. 














CallAir products. 

By diversifying production, the company 
has been able to keep its full complement 
of employes with no slow-downs and no lay- 
offs. It is a small operation when com- 
pared to most light aircraft factories, but it 
is an example of how a small company can 
keep going by regulated expansion dictated 
by market demands. 

As most employes are living in their own 
homes, and as they either own small farms 
or have next of kin who are farming, they 
are able to provide the basic needs of a 
small industrial community that is very 
stable and has none of the disadvantages 
found in purely industrial production areas 
with high rents and high living costs. 
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Lightning Research 


Aimed at Protection 


100,000,000 kw man-made bolts 
hurled at Northrop F-15 in 
tests at Minneapolis 


In experiments seeking to develop devices 
to protect aircraft from lightning, man made 
bolts up to 100,000,000 kilowatts are being 
hurled at a Northrop F-15, photographic 
version of the P-61 Black Widow, by scien- 
tists at the Lightning and Transients Re- 
search Institute, Wold-Chamberlain Field, 
Minneapolis. 

The institute is backed by industrial grants 
and government contracts (AAF’s Air Ma- 
terial Command, the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and the Office of Naval Research) 
and is under the research directorship of 
Prof. M. M. Newman of the Department 
of Electrical Engmeering of the University of 
Minnesota. Chairman of the Institute is 
Prof. J. M. Bryant, head of the department 
of electrical engineering at the university. 
> Test Effects—In the Wold-Chamberlain 
Navy Research Hangar, institute scientists 
hurl lightning bolts at aircraft to test vari- 
cus ways to minimize its effect. A forty-foot 
generator, specially constructed for the pur- 
pose, can build up for perhaps 10-millionths 
of a second a potential of some 100,000,000 
kilowatts of power, said to be greater than 
that of all the power stations in the United 
States put together. 

Though lightning has almost never fig- 
urged as a cause in fatal commercial air acci- 
dents, it is an ever-present danger. Only 
last February an Army B-17 on its way to 
Okinawa was racked by lightning, its fuse- 
lage torn and wrinkled and its radios knocked 
out. Lightning, said the Army report of the 
incident, “may account for several un- 





Cessna Racing Gear 

Slim spring-steel landing gears de- 
veloped by Steve Wittman, veteran 
racing pilot, for the Cessna two and 
four-place personal planes, are going 
back into the racing game on a num- 
ber of the midget racers now being 
built for competition in the Good- 
year Trophy races at the National 
Air Races at Cleveland on the Labor 
Day weekend. Two-place Cessnas 
have won a number of “‘stock plane”’ 
races at various meets, including last 
winter’s Miami Air Maneuvers light- 
plant race, and much of their speed 
is attributed to the low drag of the 
slender but sturdy landing gear legs. 
Goodyear race model specifications 
call for fixed gear on the planes en- 
tered, so the Cessna gear has already 
appeared on midget planes entered 
by Art Chester and Tony LeVier, 
and probably will be used by other 
designers as well. 
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Man-made lightning hits Northrop F-15 in Minneapolis tests. 











explainable explosions during flights where 
aircraft have failed to return.” 

“Lightning,” says Prof. Newman, “‘is not 
one of the most serious flying hazards and 
combatting it is just one of many factors 
needed for flight safety. Still, lightning is 
definitely not a trivial thing. You have to 
learn the facts and you have to take intelli- 
gent action.” 

Right now the Institute is concentrating 
on learning the facts—how lightning en- 
dangers airplanes, for example—and it is 
looking forward to the development of pro- 
tective devices after it knows more about 
lightning. 
> Equal Thunderstorm—As experiments are 
carried on inside the huge hangar one sees 
flashes of light that equal those of summer 
thunderstorms. As it flashes, there is a 
thunderclap that sounds like the crack of a 
big gun. It is loud and unnerving cnough 
to make you wish you'd stuffed cotton in 
your ears. Target of the man-made light- 
ning is an Army F-15, photographic adap- 
tation of the Northrop Black Widow night 
fighter. 

Lightning has been tossed at the plane 
with people inside. ‘They suffered no hann- 
ful effects. Metal strips straddling the plastic 
canopy over the cockpit serve to by-pass the 
high voltages around those sitting inside. 

So far, tests have been made only with 
the plane’s tanks drained of gasoline. They 
will be filled before ground experiments are 
over. Eventually the F-15 will be rigged 
with lightning rods and recording instru- 
ments and sent aloft to chase thunderstorms. 
It will seek out the hottest part of such 
storms and trail a copper antenna as an 
engraved imvitation for lightning to strike. 
Those flights will be made by Newman with 
Lt. Eldor H. Schueler of Austin, Minnesota, 
as pilot. 
> Investigate Transients—Institute scientists 
also are investigating “transients” —momen- 
tary electrical disturbances—that often play 
hob with electrical power transmission and 
radio communications. In conducting their 
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research, institute workers have developed a 
high-speed, airborne cathode ray oscillo- 
graph, a recording device in which an 
electron beam traces a path on a fluorescent 
screen. ‘This portable oscillograph can 
record lightning bolts that last only one-half 
a millionth of a second. 

Last winter the Institute set up a light- 
ning observatory in Peru, high in the Andes 
mountains. Another is to be set up in the 
Rocky Mountains and another at the tip of 
Foshy Tower, a tall building in Minneapolis. 
Eventually studies made at all these loca- 
tions will be correlated. 


Lockheed Saturn 
Making Test Flights 


Lockheed’s Saturn transport, newly pow- 
ered with 850 hp. Wright engines, is un- 
dergoing evaluation test flights at Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Calif. 

It is the second of two prototypes built 
by Lockheed, the first having flown a year 
ago. A short time later, confronted with 
serious engine cooling problems, Lockheed 
abandoned further flights and announced 
the shelving of the airplane. 

The new engines may make the model a 
potential contender again in the small trans- 
port market. In test flights that began Aug. 
8 no cooling problems have been evident. 

Lockheed may be expected to decide 
within the coming month whether produc- 
tion now will be attempted. 


Losses Reported 


Beech Aircraft Corp. reports a deficit of 
$1,562,350 for the nine months ending last 
June 30 after a carryback tax credit of 
$2,803,805. Sales for the period were $22,- 
386,155. 

Aero Supply Manufacturing Co. reports 
net loss of $140,857 for first six months 
of this year compared to a $19,392 loss last 
year. 
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> Pilotless Aircraft Research Conference held recently at McDonnell Aircraft factory in St. 
Louis included a discussion of the company’s PA-11 and PA-15 contracts with Army Air 
Forces. Both resojet and ramjet power plants for these two guided missiles were analyzed. 
This is first of AAF’S new series of technical discussions at contractor’s plants on guided 
missile research and development contracts. 


> AAF has cancelled all compound engine development contracts, including those with 
Wright Aeronautical and Pratt & Whitney following continuing reports of difficulties and 
re-analysis of the field of usefulness of this power plant. AAF no longer sees a return on its 
investment within a reasonable period from these projects. 


> AAF current inventory of bomber, fighter, transport and reconnaissance aircraft is approxi- 
mately 17,500 of which 9,500 are in storage and 8,000 in active service. 


> Glenn L. Martin Co. plans test to get CAA certification for use of water injection on 
the Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engines now in use on its model 202 transport. The R-2800 
is rated at 2,100 hp. dry and 2,400 hp. with water injection. If water injection is approved 
Martin hopes to boost the 202’s gross weight from 38,000 lb. to 39,500 Ib. 


> Pratt & Whitney has completed and placed in service a revised R-2000 crankcase design, 
following numerous failures in service, largely on surplus AAF and Navy engines. Although 
no difficulty was experienced during the war on the various series R-2000, when the airlines 
began to receive converted C-54 and R5D transports, they were operated at higher takeoff 
and normal rated power than in military service resulting in abnormal loads on the crankcase. 
Postwar production models, 2SD1G and 2SD13G7, sold to the airlines, have been fitted 
with new crankcases free of charge by P& W. The new crankcase is part of an airline service 
test program which P& W feels confident will provide a complete solution to the problem. 


> North American Aviation has moved to Long Beach Airport for completion of its second 
and third B-45 jet bombers. The company’s jet bomber production line is expected to be 
in operation by Oct. 1, manned by 1,800 workers. At scheduled peak production later in 
the year 2,800 will be employed. 


Direction of landing aids experiment station at Arcata, Cal., is expected to be turned over 
to CAA management Jan. 1, 1948. H. J. Cory Pearson, of CAA’s experiment station at 
Indianapolis, is reported to be under consideration for appointment as supervisor of the 
Arcata project. 


> When Convair’s XC-99 transport flies, no attempt will be made to apply optimum pre- 
rotation to the big plane’s wheels. Company engineers do not show the concern over pre- 
rotation evidence by Lockheed, which is installing Deever pre-rotation motors (electric) on 
all main gear wheels of the Constitution. Convair attitude on pre-rotation is: “We'll ride 
the fence until it is shown that it will pay us to use it.” Engineers point to successful 
operation of the XB-36 without wheel pre-rotation in declaring their stand. 


> Dutch Fokker plant has ordered 115 Aeromatic model 220 propellers for use on the 
Fokker Promoter, which is now in production. 


P Douglas has delivered the last DC-4 transport, following the production of 1,163 military 
versions and 79 commercial models since V-J day. With more than 1,000 in current use, 
Douglas service experts predict that DC-4’s will be still flying in 1957. 


> Navy now has 24 GCA stations in operation in the United States with three more nearing 
completion. 


> Instrumentation of the 80-mile White Sands Rocket Proving Range may cost close to 
$10,000,000 before it is completed. But Ordnance experts count the cost as relatively 
small in assuring good recording of results of one-flight missiles that may cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000 each. Present cost of experimental guided missiles now under 
test does not exceed $100,000 per unit. 


> Guided missile technicians meeting in Los Angeles recently, at the summer Conference 
of Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, were told that if their experimental rockets are to be 
calibrated accurately there will have to be a re-measurement of the speed of light. L. A. 
Delsasso, chief of the ballistic measurement laboratory, Aberdeen Proving Grounds, told 
them that light speed errors throw off the optical measurement of rocket flights as much as 
100 ft. in 100 miles. Electronic tracking, using the Doppler effect, is more accurate, show- 
ing an error of as little as 10 ft. in 100 mi. 
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Plane Exports 
Total $3,649,186 


Principal personal aircraft manufacturers 
exported 987 planes valued at $3,649,186 
in the first six months of this year, according 
to Aircraft Industries Association. 

Planes going overseas were 9.3 percent of 
total production, and 10.8 percent of total 
value of the personal aircraft manufacturers. 
For the entire year 1946, the same 11 com- 
panies exported 1,383 planes valued at 
$3,298,342, which were 5.2 percent of last 
year’s production and 4.3 percent of the 
value of total production in 1946. 

Canada was the leading importer of per- 
sonal planes in the first half of this year, 
with 175 valued at $725,378. Argentina 
ranks second, with 123 planes costing 
$455,513. 

Companies whose exports are included in 
AIA’s figures are: Aeronca, Beech, Bellanca, 
Cessna, Engineering & Research, Fairchild, 
Luscombe, North American, Piper, Repub- 
lic and Stinson Division of Consolidated 
Vultee. 

Export figures covering the entire air- 
craft industry for the first five months of 
this year, as reported by AIA from Depart- 
ment of Commerce information, disclose 
total aircraft shipments of 1,569, valued at 
$28,232,000. During the same period, 
2,074 engines costing $6,925,500 were sent 
out of the country. Parts and components 
shipments in export amounted to $33,787,- 
600, for total aeronautical exports for the 
five months of $68,945,100. 


Engineers Flight Check 
Television Reception 


Engineers of the Allen B. Du Mont Lab- 
oratories, working in conjunction with the 
AAF and Signal Corps, installed television 
receivers and measuring equipment in a 
plane and flight checked reception of broad- 
casts of WABD, New York (flying between 
New York and Boston) and WTTG, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (flying between New York 
and Washington). 

Results indicated that adequate signal 
strength was available for line-of-flight re- 
ception up to a range of 250 mi. due to 
favorable altitude of airborne equipment. 


U. S. Patents on Powder 
Metallurgy Available 


A comprehensive list of powder metal- 
lurgy patents which was obtained from a 
collection search of 2,253 items and classi- 
fied in related groups with short abstracts of 
each invention, has been made available as 
NBS publication M184, United States Pat- 
ents on Powder Metallurgy, by Raymond 
E. Jager and Rolla E. Pollard. 

The list is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C., at 30 cents per copy. 
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LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 
THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


It is threadless and permanently 
elastic. Every bolt — regardless of 
commercial tolerances — impresses 
(does not cut) its full thread contact 
in the Red Elastic Collar to fully 
grip the bolt threads. In addition, 
this threading action properly seats 
the metal threads—and eliminates 
all axial play between bolt and 
nut threads. 

All ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts — 
regardless of size or type—lock in 
position anywhere on a bolt or 
stud. Vibration, impact or stress 
reversal cannot disturb prestressed 
or positioned settings. 
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HIRLING AT 2,500 RPM 





—yet the Red Elastic Collar locks 


each positioned setting 


Here’s an interesting detachable fastener 
problem: Bolting an eleven pound cooling 
fan assembly to the fly wheel of a 215 HP 
Franklin Aircraft Engine. The connections 
are rubber mounted to inhibit the trans- 
mission of engine vibration or impulses 
to the fan and conversely inhibit the trans- 
mission of fan flutter and unbalance back 
to the crankshaft. The proper fasteners 
must be self-locking without any frictional 
aid from bolt tension or seat 
pressure because the rubber 
mounts will flex constantly. 





against VIBRATION! 


The solution is the ESNA Elastic Stop Nut— 
with its self-locking, self-sealing Red Elastic 
Collar. It locks in position anywhere on a 
bolt or stud. It provides permanent protec- 
tion against Vibration, Corrosion, Thread 
Damage, Liquid Seepage, and Costly Main- 
tenance, Elastic Stop Nuts are available for 
maintenance and new equipment. ESNA 
engineers are ready to study your fastener 
problems. Address: Elastic Stop Nut Cor- 
poration of America, Union, 
N. J. Sales Engineers and 
Distributors in principal cities. 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 
er |G am i 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION: OF AMERICA 
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Fig. 1. Blade mounting with taper roller bearing. 


Practical Engineering 


Of Rotary Wing Aircraft” 


Blade attachment bearing factors are analyzed in this 


rotor hub study. 


By HARRIS S. CAMPBELL, Consultant to Autogiro Company of America 


Selection of rotor blade attachment bear- 
ings is preferably made in conjunction with 
design of the blade mounting parts (see 
author’s analysis page 54 June Aviation). 
In this way an efficient solution for the vari- 
ous problems of loading, structure, and as- 
sembly may be developed. 

Bearings which attach the blade for pitch 
movement are usually located outboard the 
drag and flapping pivots. These blade pitch 
bearings must retain blade against thrust de- 
veloped by centrifugal force, and further, 
must have sufficient radial capacity to trans- 
mit such flapping and torque moments as 
may be developed during starting and 
stopping. 
> Blade Pitch Bearings—There are many 
possible bearing arrangements for support of 
a blade for pitch change movements, as will 
be evident from some typical arrangements 
illustrated in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. (Reference 
is also made to Figs. 4 and 5 on pages 54 
and 55 June Aviation.) 

The roller type bearings will develop 
greater frictional moments than the ball 
thrust bearings illustrated in referenced Figs. 
4 and 5. As shown in the latter illustration, 
one of the most desirable bearing assemblies 
for this purpose is believed to be an angular 
contact bearing arrangement. This type pro- 
vides for efficient mounting structure, low 
frictional moments, and minimum blade root 
diameter because of the tandem bearing 
mounting. 

Some approximate relative values of fric- 
tion moments as determined from prelimi- 
nary tests on several types of thrust bearings 





* This complements material presented in a 
series of articles under this same title, run- 
ning from July '46 to June °'47, in Aviation. 








carrying the same oscillating load are dis- 
cussed here. 

Assume the value for angular contact ball 
bearings = 1.00, direct thrust ball bearings 
= .5, direct thrust roller bearings = 3.0, 
and tapered roller bearings = 2.0. 

Regardless of particular design of bearing 
mounting used, it is always advisable to 
check with the manufacturers to obtain com- 
ments on, or approval of, application of 
loads and the bearing supporting structure. 

For thrust bearings having an oscillating 
motion of small amplitude, the bearing ca- 
pacity is usually lower than would be ex- 
pected. Actual velocity of bearing motion is 
low, but the motion occurs continuously in 
a small concentrated area, which tends to 
cause a false brinelling or oxidizing action 
(called friction oxidation), particularly if 
proper lubrication is not provided. A lubri- 
cant having tough and penetrating character- 
istics, such as an extreme pressure lubricant, 
is preferred. This requires a suitably sealed 
chamber in which bearings are housed. 

Since there is not a great deal of operat- 
ing experience for highly loaded oscillating 
thrust bearing of the ball type only some 
general rules can be set up as a guide for 
their selection and mounting. Lubrication 
is highly important, and a_ free-flowing 
medium such as Gulf E.P. lubricant is pre- 
ferred. If it is impractical in a particular 
design to provide for sealing in a low vis- 
cosity lubricant, grease may be used. With 
solid lubricant, the best results for this oscil- 
lating application have been obtained in tests 
with grease meeting Spec. AN-G-15. When 
a grease type lubricant is used, a bearing of 
slightly higher (approximately 15 to 20% ) 
capacity should be used for a given load. 
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Rigid bearing supports must be provided to- 
gether with some means for adjustment to 
allow a slight preload to be applied to the 
thrust bearings. This eliminates all end 
play, which is detrimental to rotor blade 
thrust bearings. 

When angular contact bearings are used 
in tandem, they must be purchased in 
matched sets from the bearing manufacturer. 
Care should be exercised in mounting to 
make certain that bearings of each set are 
always mounted in proper relationship. As a 
design guide in selection of angular contact 
ball bearings for blade thrust loads, the fol- 
lowing procedure is suggested: Determine 
rated thrust capacity for bearing to give an 
average life of 2,500 hr. at 500 rpm. Allow- 
able oscillating operating load may be taken 
as approximately 60% of this capacity for 
light type bearings (7200 series), and 75 to 
80% for medium type bearings (7300 
series). Preliminary design may be based on 
this bearing selection. When two such bear- 
ings are used in tandem, capacity will be 
190% of one bearing. 

Upon completion of a design, it is recom- 
mended that it be submitted to bearing 
manufacturer for approval, and a test unit 
be made up with the selected bearing 
mounted as called for by the design. Test 
on the unit should include bearing operating 
thrust applied while the bearing mounting is 
oscillated through an amplitude of 3 or 4 
deg. Test should be made for a period to 
give same approximate number of cycles as 
will be developed during minimum life ex- 
pected of bearings, for example, 500 hr. 
operation at normal rpm. 

Direct thrust ball bearings may be selected 
by using their 200-rpm. capacity as allowable 
thrust operating load. 

For tapered roller bearings of steep angle 
type, some limited experience and tests have 
indicated that satisfactory oscillating thrust 
life is given by using 24 times the 500-rpm. 
allowable load for the life desired. Until 
more extensive tests have been made and 
more accurate design information is available 
from bearing manufacturers on this type of 
bearing application, the foregoing method of 
selecting bearing sizes should give reasonably 
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Neglecting safety regulations is one sure way to keep your plane from 
growing old. A less hazardous method is the proper finishing of aircraft. 
Murphy formulations for finishing, refinishing, and maintenance are designed 
to help keep planes youthfully trim. You'll find them at airports and refinish- 
ing shops the country over or write: Interchemical Corporation, Finishes 
Division, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Interchem fit! sve 
Engineered by MURPHY-ROXALIN 























satisfactory results, provided rigid supports 
are supplied for mounting the bearing in- 
stallations. 

In addition to thrust loads, blade pitch 
mounting must be able to carry radial loads 
from bending moments, particularly during 
starting. Angular contact ball bearings and 
tapered roller bearings can carry a combina- 
tion of thrust and radial loads. Radial ca- 
pacity will be determined from the brinell 
capacity, which must be sufficient to carry 
the limit bearing loads developed. When 
blade thrust is carried by angular contact 
ball bearings, use of a large-diameter light- 
type bearing at inboard end of blade sleeve 
(as illustrated in Fig. 5, June Aviation), pro- 
vides an effective combination. Full type 
bearing is satisfactory for oscillating move- 
“ment, and relatively large id. of bearing 
permits use of a large diameter pitch pivot 
axle member. Large diameter is desirable for 
efficiently transmitting blade moments de- 
veloped during starting and flapping. 

When direct thrust bearings are incorpo- 
rated in the blade mounting, radial loads 
may be carried advantageously by needle 
roller bearings, as indicated in Figs. 2 and 3, 
this article. Bearings may be selected to pro- 
vide a brinell capacity as great as or greater 
than limit load on bearings. Brinell capacity 
may be obtained from the catalog for par- 


Fig. 2. Mounting utilizing direct thrust taper roller bearing. 


ticular type of bearing being used, or from 
bearing manufacturer. 

Summarizing pertinent points in connec- 
tion with mounting of blades on pitch bear- 
ings, the following should be noted: Only 
bearings of best quality should be used. Ac- 
curately machined and rigid bearing supports 
should be provided, and the bearings 
mounted with sufficient preload to remove 
all play. Whenever feasible, bearing chamber 
should be designed with seals suitable for 
retaining an EP. type lubricant. 
> Drag Pivot Bearings—Chief requirement 
of a drag pivot bearing is high capacity and 
compactness. Since a damping device is 
generally used to control drag movements, 
low frictional characteristics are not essential 
in the bearing. Needle type bearings are well 
fitted for this position because of their high 
radial capacity, compactness, and ease of 
lubrication. In most blade attachment de- 
signs there is very little axial thrust de- 
veloped at the drag pivot. Hence a thrust 
washer is usually sufficient to transfer inci- 
dental end thrust loads. 

Motion on drag pivot is a small amplitude 
oscillation for which the needle type bearing 
is well suited. Normal operating bearing 
pressures not over 5,000 psi. are considered 
most suitable, although in some cases Joad- 
ings as high as 7,500 psi. have been used 


Bearing area is based on actual 
contact length of rollers and diameter of 


satisfactorily. 


inner race. Often, pivot pin is used directly 
as inner race to save space. ‘Io permit 
using full capacity of bearings in such de- 
signs, pin should be case-hardened to Rock- 
well reading of C-58 minimum. The engi- 
neer must also be careful to design the bear- 
ing pin and other adjacent parts with suf- 
ficient rigidity to prevent uneven distribution 
of bearing loads. A practical design method 
of calculating pin diameter and adjacent parts 
is given in June Aviation. 

Another point to be considered in design 
of the drag mounting for a rotor blade, is 
that pivot bearings usually are required to 
transmit loads from moments under some 
conditions, such as blade-weight moments. 
‘lo keep bearing loads due to such moments 
low, it is desirable to provide two separate 
bearings which are spaced as far apart as is 
feasible. 

Drag pivot bearings must also be checked 
for their brinell capacity. Most bearing 
catalogs list maximum non-brinell capacity— 
usually 20,000 to 25,000 psi. for high quality 
bearings. ‘To determine margin of safety 
under brinelling condition, maximum limit 
load calculated for the bearing should be 
used. ‘This limit load should not exceed 
static non-brinell capacity. 
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Fig. 3. Arrangement using direct roller thrust bearing. 
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Keeping a great Aviation Tradition 


From three great pioneers of heavier-than-air flying, 
Glenn H. Curtiss and the Wright Brothers — Curtiss- 
Wright derives both its name and its tradition of long- 
range planning and research. 


Long-range planning and research preceded the 
world’s first successful motorized flight by the Wright 
Brothers on December 17, 1903 in a Wright plane 
powered by a Wright engine . . . preceded, too, the 
first official flight ever recorded in the United States 

. . made in 1908 in a plane designed, powered and 


piloted by Glenn Curtiss. 


In the same pioneering spirit of these great founders 
of modern aviation . . . but with far greater research 
and experimental facilities at their command 
Curtiss-Wright engineers evolved airplanes, engines 
and propellers that saw action in every combat theater 
in the world during the war . . . and today fly on many 
leading commercial airlines. 

Today, continuing research and development at 
Curtiss-Wright are evolving planes, engines and pro- 
pellers that will keep the names Curtiss and Wright 
FIRST IN FLIGHT as they have for 44 years. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Ya NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


- 
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NO MAN KNOWS what lies in 
wait for aircraft in the mystery 
land called the Trans-Sonic Range. 
Only way to find out is to send a 
man—and a ship—through the 
Sonic Barrier. 





This is a little of the story of 


that ship. Its name is Navy Douglas SKYSTREAK. 
Built for BuAer, Navy, with NACA counsel. The 
story is one of knowns and unknowns. 

Among the knowns is the high strength of Aleoa 


Aluminum Alloy 75S. Nine years of development, of 


test, of studying photomicrographs of grain structure, 
were required to produce it... a Flightmetal with the 
lightness to fly, the strength to challenge the unknowns. 

Unknowns like the slashing, tearing, buffeting forces 
of air, maddened by motion as the speed of sound is 
approached, equaled, exceeded. In this uncharted 
range, will an airplane “tuck under’’, or can longitu- 
dinal stability be maintained? Will trailing edge vibra- 
tions mount through the flutter stage to a vicious 
buzz? Will snaking cause directional oscillations no 
man-made controls can conquer? 





These are the questions that challenge Navy men 
and Douglas men at the point where Engineering stops 
and Imagineering must take over. Questions of fuse- 
lage frames machined from 2” plate, of magnesium skin 
on fuselage, of elevator leading edge machined from 
solid bar. Questions that have prompted an almost 
continuous interchange of technical data on Alcoa 
Aluminum and Magnesium between Alcoa and 
Douglas—and periodic group meetings on the Flight- 
metals, in which Alcoa engi- 
neers have spent hour after 
hour in discussion with Douglas 
structural, design, process, 
stress, and other engineers. 

In such meetings, in the 
course of such continuous con- 
tact, Alcoa has learned, through 
the years, the needs of the 
aircraft industry, the direc- 
tions that Aleoa Research and Development should 
take. The ways to give the Flightmetals—Alcoa Alumi- 
num and Magnesium—the characteristics demanded 
in military, and commercial, and private planes. 

Like milestones along the way, are the aircraft thus 
produced, The SKYSTREAK, stressed for eighteen G’s. 
Others, built for speed, or load, or country week ends. 
Each, insofar as Alcoa materials and facilities and 
know-how can contribute, using the right Flightmetals, 
in the right form, in the right place. ALUM:NUM 
Company or America, 2182 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. Sales offices in principal cities. 














ALUMINUM & MAGNESIUM 
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Why there are 29 


WILCO THERMOMETALS 


(Thermostatic Bimetals) 





To help manufacturing customers meet all conditions of bi- 
metal application . .. all applications where response in 
temperature is required ... that is the reason why the Wilco 
line includes 29 Wilco Thermometals. 


VERSATILITY —Wilco Thermo- 
metals (Thermostatic Bimetals) are 
designed for a wide variety of 
functions including ... Temperature | 
Indication (thermometer) .. Tem- 
perature Control (room thermostat 
or hot water heater) .. . Tempera- 
ture Compensation (voltage regu- 
lators and various other instruments) 
. . « Control of a Function with tem- 
perature change over a range of 
temperatures or by auxiliary heat- 
ing of the Thermometal. 

















[ esvarve 


CHARACTERISTICS—Wilco Thermometals cover temperature ranges of 
maximum sensitivity from 50° to 800° F . . temperature deflection rates from 
minus 100° to plus 800° .. . and electrical sensitivities as required. 


PERFORMANCE—Whether the problem is corrosion resistance ... a device 
requiring extremely high sensitivity . . . a single circuit breaker design for 
various current capacities . . . or more than usual strength, stiffness and work 
capacity ... Wilco Thermometals meet each requirement with the precision 
performance of products reflecting the highest standards of design .and 
workmanship. 


AVAILABILITY —Wilco Thermometals are supplied in the form of strip, 
straight cantilever blades, U-shapes, spirals and helices . . . or as parts of 
assemblies with shafts, studs, brackets, contacts, braids or springs. 


aT INT Sat AES TON 


Whatever your requirements for Wilco Thermometals, Wilco engineers will 
gladly help you meet them successfully. } 
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WILCO PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 
THERMOSTATIC BIMETAL—All tempera- 
rature ranges, deflection rates and electrical 
resistivities, 

CONTACTS — Silver-Platinum-Tungsten-Alloys- 
Sintered Powder Metal 

SILVER CLAD STEEL 

JACKETED WIRE—Silver on Steel, Copper, 
Invar or other combinations requested 
ROLLED GOLD PLATE AND WIRE 

NI-SPAN C* New Constant Modulus Alloy 
SPECIAL MATERIALS 


Rez. Trade Mark The International Nickel Co., Ir 











THE H. A. WILSON COMPANY 


105 CHESTNUT ST., + NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Offices: Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Providence. 


SPECIALISTS FOR 33 YEARS 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
THERMOMETALS - ELECTRICAL 
CONTACTS + PRECIOUS METAL BIMETALLIC PRODUCTS 
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NEW AIRCRAFT 








British Test New Jet Fighter 


SARO flying boat exhibits speedy take-off characteristics 
during initial flights in England. 


Successful flight tests of the world’s first 
jet-propelled flying boat, the Saunders-Roe 
SR-A-1, indicate that it will achieve its 500 
mph. design top speed without difficulty. 
Tests to date have been held to the 400 
mph.-mark by Geoffrey Tyson, SARO chief 
test pilot, with water-handling character- 
istics and general stability and control re- 
ceiving the greatest test emphasis. 

The craft has been airborne repeatedly 
in 10 seconds, about one-third the time re- 
quired for propeller-driven flying boats and 
about one-sixth that of four-engined flying 
boats. This short takeoff time is considered 
exceptional in view of the jet power of the 
craft, which produces slow aircraft takeoff 
times. The A-l lands at about 100 mph., 
according to test reports. 
> Twin Jet Power—The single-seat fighter 
is powered by two Metropolitan-Vickers 
I’ 2/4 Beryl axial-flow turbojet engines de- 
veloping 3500 Ib. of thrust each. They are 
mounted side-by-side near the fuselage cen- 
terline, permitting single-engine operation 
with a minimum effect on directional sta- 
bility of the airplane. This permits one 
engine to be shut down for long-range flying 
and preserves normal control in the event 
of an engine failure in flight. The air intake 
is located in the extreme nose, clear of 
normal spray, and contains a water trap to 
prevent the entrance of water in heavy seas. 

Cabin is pressurized and fitted with a 
pilot ejector seat. The wing is built up 
on a single spar with chordwise stiffeners, 
rather than the spanwise stiffeners predomi- 


Leaving water on flight test is Saunders-Roe SR-Al, first jet propelled flying boat. 
Powered by two Metropolitan-Vickers F2/4 turbojets of 3,500-lb. thrust each, 
fighter’s design top speed is near 500 mph. Span of craft is 46 ft., length is 
50 ft., and height is 17 ft. Pilot’s cockpit is pressurized and is equipped with 
ejector seat. Armament consists of four 20-mm. cannon. (IN photo) 
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nating in this country. This system places 
the greatest portion of the loads in the 
skin, while these loads are carried substan- 
tially by the stiffeners in American prac- 
tice. Wing floats are retractable inboard, 
a portion of the float remaining below the 
thin, high-speed wing in the stowed posi- 
tion. Four 20 mm. cannon are mounted 
in the nose on either side of the air intake. 
> New Mooring Hook—The problem of 
mooring and water-handling of the A-] has 
been solved by special SARO mooring hook 
equipment remotely operated by the pilot 
from his seat in the cockpit, thereby mak- 
ing mooring crews unnecessary. 


The jet-propelled flying boat single-seat 
fighter offers numerous tactical advantages 
over the carrier-borne or land-based fighter, 
chiefly its independence of landing fields. 

The U. S. Navy experimented with 
single-seat flying boats designed by Igor 
Sikorsky and Grover Loening in the early 
thirties but abandoned them due to their 
comparatively poor performance. Claims 
that these interesting planes were under- 
powered now seem justified and turbojet 
engine has overcome any such disadvantage. 
The Navy is currently pressing completion 
of the Convair Skate, a swept-wing small 
flying boat with 7500 Ib. thrust jet units. 
The craft carries a crew of two or three, 
depending upon its use. 


Specifications SR-A-1 


is ci th ss ase weal 46 ft. 
NE a Eine te i a wld 50 ft. 
i ee LOOT Ce 17 ft. 
PN ON oe a wets 415 sq. ft. 
Terr 5.1 
eee 6.83 ft. 
oe ee eee 500 mph, 
Landing speed ....... 100 mph. 
pe eee eee 10 sec. 





Closeup flight shot of SA-Al clearly shows air intakes in nose. Water trap is installed for 


rough water handling. Note 20-mm. cannon ports. 


(British Combine photo) 





Wing floats retract up against wing of new British 
jet flying boat. 
defined hull lines. Craft is reported able to cruise 
comfortably on one engine, thus boosting range con- 
siderably. (British Combine photo) 


Note wide air intake and sharply 
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Artist’s conception of Miles Merchantman, prototype of which is under construction. 
Developed from Miles’ twin engine Aerovan, Merchantman can be adapted for either cargo 


or passenger carrying. 


Cutaway drawing shows 20-passenger capacity of Miles Merchantman, normally operated 
with single pilot. Radio operator’s seat can be installed on right side of cabin. Company 
says craft can be converted to cargo version in matter of 10 min. 


Miles Building 20-Passenger Liner 


New all-metal Merchantman, powered by four Gipsy 
Queen 30s, can be converted to 2-ton cargo craft in 


approximately 10 minutes. 


Miles Aircraft Ltd. of England is con- 
structing the prototype of its Merchantman, 
a four-engine, 20-passenger or 2-ton cargo 
craft developed from its twin engine all- 
wood Aerovan. 

Merchantman’s general arrangement is 
much like Aerovan’s—a high wing mono- 
plane with a single boom extending aft from 
the fuselage to support the empennage. Fixed 
tricycle landing gear keeps reinforced cabin 
floor level when the plane is on the ground 
so that a short ramp is sufficient for loading 
through the wide rear doors. 

The cantelever wing is of simple construc: 


tion, built around a single spar, and is built 
in three sections to facilitate repair or pack- 
ing for shipment. The center section carries 
all four engines, and outer panels are quickly 
detachable. Miles auxiliary flaps are fitted, 
and ailerons are coupled to the electric flap 
actuator to give maximum takeoff or Jand- 
ing lift. To simplify construction, the flaps 
are not retraceable, being suspended below 
the wing. Crash-proof fuel tanks have total 
capacity of 250 gal. 

Main landing gear has double wheels 
which permits duplication of the braking sys- 
tem with interchangeabilitv of all wheels 
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and tires. Oleos are accessible from inside 
the cabin. The nose wheel can be connected 
to the rudder bar for ground handling. 

Main cabin has total capacity of 780 cu. 
ft., with inside dimensions as follows: 
length, 18 ft., width, 7 ft. x 3 in., minimum 
height, 6 ft. 6 in. Flooring is stressed for 
concentrated loads, and cargo tiedown or 
passenger seat attachments are provided. 
Company reports the craft can be changed 
from cargo to passenger version in approxi- 
mately 10 min. 

Steel tube engine mounts are designed to 
take either Gipsy Queen II or Gipsy Queen 
30 engines, with either power unit using 
constant speed propellers. Electric starting 
on a 24-v. system is provided. 

The company says “it was decided to use 
four power units rather than two of equiva- 
lent power, primarily to meet the spirit as 
well as the letter of the ICAO takeoff re- 
quirements in regard to engine failure on 
takeoff. We are confident that the Mer- 
chantman will exceed handsomely all the 
ICAO requirements, and, in fact, should be 
able to take off on full load from the start 
with one motor stopped.” 


Specification and data include: 


Span 


Wing area 
Height of cabin floor frem ground 
Gross wt. 
Payload (with 100 gal. fuel)...., 
Takeoff wing loading.......... 22 lb./sq. ft. 
a Ea 250 gal. 
Rate of climb (sea level). 
Service ceiling 
Absolute ceiling 
High speed, sea level........... 
oR ere 152 mph. at 2200 ft. 
Cruising, 65% power ee: eS 
Max. range, 5,000 ft.... 860 mi. 
Takeoff run to clear 50-ft. obstacle, 

5-mph. wind ... 


Stalling speed, flaps down 60 mph. 
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Belgium Offers New Tipsy Junior 


Wood-fabric trainer stressed for 25-60 hp. engines to give varied performance for 
students seeking low-cost operation. Prototype flown with open cockpit, but 


builders report bubble canopy can be fitted. 





Designed to give students the cheapest 
possible flying time is the new Tipsy Junior, 
built by Avions Tipsy of Belgium. Com- 
pany reports it is the first craft completely 
designed since the war, since its Belfair and 
Trainer had been started before the conflict. 

A single place low wing monoplane with 
fixed conventional landing gear, the Junior 
can be equipped with engines ranging from 
25 to 60 hp., giving it maximum speed 
range of from 90 to 125 mph. 

The wing—which has no taper—has two 
wood spars, a main and auxiliary, with tor- 
sional rigidity maintained by a box formed 
by the front main spar and the plywood 
leading edge. Covering aft of the front spar 
is fabric, as is covering on the ailerons. 

Fuselage is also of wood, the main mem- 
bers being longitudinal trusses joined by 
large gussets. Streamlining is’ achieved 
through tubular members and wood stringers 
supporting the fabric covering. 

Fin, rudder, stabilizer and elevators are all 
wood-frame,members with fabric covering. 

Main landing gear consists of cantilever 
tubes attached to the main spar, with fric- 
tion-damped spring suspension to absorb 
shock. For a craft of its size the 5 ft. 11]-in. 
landing gear tread is quite wide. A swiveling 
tail wheel is to be provided on production 
models, although first flights of the proto- 
type have been made with a skid. 

While initial flights have been made with 
an open cockpit, a bubble type canopy can 
be provided, the builders report. 
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Demonstration flights of ‘Tipsy Junior with 60-hp. engine are reported to have shown out- 
standing performance, including takeoff run of about 200 ft., climb of 1,200 fpm. and high 


speed of 125 mph. (Flight photo) 





Specification and data include: 


a 

P| re Ree eee 

Height (in 3-point position)............... 
Wing area...... ; 

Gross wt. (with 65-hp. engine)................. 
Empty wt. (with 65-hp. engine)............. 


Performance 
25-hp. engine 

90 mph. 
72 mph. 
35 mph. 

525 ft. 

465 fpm. 

10,150 ft. 

375 mi. 


High speed 

Cruising speed... . 
Landing speed... . 
Takeoff run 
Climb (sea level). . 
Service ceiling........... 


22 ft. 7 in. 
17 ft. 10 in. 
4 ft. 10 in. 
113 sq. ft. 
669 Ib. 
£93 Ib. 


60-hp. engine 
125 mph. 
113 mph. 

40 mph. 

198 ft. 
1,200 fpm. 
21,650 ft. 
375 mi- 





Bae 
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led Belgium’s first com- 


Avions Tipsy Junior—designed for i 
pletely-postwar craft. Craft is designed to take engines ranging from 25 to 60 hp. to give 
wide range of operating costs and performance. (Flight photo) 
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CHICAGO-NEW YORK ...1 HOUR. 


On a recent Sunday, a huge American Airlines DC-6 streaked from 
Chicago to New York in 1 hour, 51 minutes, 53 seconds, establishing 
a new record for transport aircraft between the two cities. As always 
with ships of American Airlines, the Flagship Illinois’ four 2100 H.P. 
engines were lubricated with Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL. 

Marking another milestone in the rapid growth of American avi- 


‘ation, this amazing flight, made with 52 passengers aboard, showed 
an average speed for the new DC-6 of 402 miles per hour. It is signifi- 
cant that, in this new triumph of American Airlines operations, Sinclair 
AIRCRAFT OIL played a major part in providing safe, sure, dependable 
lubrication, when ground speed often exceeded 490 miles per hour! 
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SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL 
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Symbol of Dependable Maintenance 


For 13 years, without interruption, Sinclair has 
aided American Airlines in maintaining exacting 
schedules, rigid operational standards, and de- 
pendable service. American, in that time, has 
flown more than 350,000,000 miles, with no other 
engine lubricant than famous Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL. 

To help reduce frequency of overhaul and at- 
tendant expense, Sinclair has constantly devel- 


oped improved AIRCRAFT OIL. For American Airlines 
and for other commercial carriers as well as pri- 
vate fliers, this has contributed to an increase be- 
tween overhaul periods ranging from 400 to more 
than 1000 hours. 

For safe, dependable aircraft engine lubrica- 
tion with less frequent overhaul, go American. . . 
with Sinclair. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, AVIATION SALES, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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IAS Meet Spotlights 
Jet Transport Design Race 


Douglas, Lockheed present operating specifications and 
economic data on turbine-powered carriers held feasible 


for commercial operation. 


Should jet transports now prove to be 
actually “just around the corner,” the Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Sciences may well lay 
historic claim to having hastened the day. 

For its 15th annual summer meeting, held 
in Los Angeles Aug. 7-8, the Institute was 
able to persuade two of the world’s foremost 
airframe builders to hold up for public view- 
ing the economic data and operational speci- 
fications of jet carriers they believe can be 
built and flown successfully. 

Previously, and without exception, every 
U. S. aircraft manufacturer has shunned, as 
if a plague might ensue, any discussion that 
would hint immediate interest in jet trans- 
port designing. 

Douglas and Lockheed were the com- 
panies that dared to break the precedent of 
silence, and it is safe to predict their com- 
petitors now will be forced to put their own 
ideas into print and send their salesmen out 
to knock at the doors of world airlines. This 


is not to be taken as an indication that any , 


manufacturer will roll a 550-mph. jet trans- 
port out of his shop three years from now. 

But it is certain that as a result of what 
happened in Los Angeles the airlines will 
want to know the identity of transport 
makers who are preparing today for the jet- 
building race that appears to be inevitable. 
It is too early to ascertain British reaction, as 
a transport building competitor, to America. 
> Keen British Interest—However, British 
observers at the IAS. meeting were among 
the first to scoop up copies of “Analysis for 
Optimum Transport Airplane Configura- 
tions” (digested in this article) presented by 
Philip A. Colman, Lockheed’s chief aero- 
dynamics engineer; and “Operational Aero- 
dynamics of High Speed Transport Air- 
craft” offered by R. S. Shevell, performance 
engineer of Douglas Aircraft Co. 

These, highlighting the reading of eleven 
technical papers dealing for the most part 
with missile and aircraft supersonic and high 
subsonic research, gave the Institute meet- 
ing a fine flavor of planning for the future. 

It was augmented, too, by the distinct 
novelty of having a civilian called upon to 
receive one of the industry’s top engineering 
honors, the Thurman H. Bane Award, previ- 
ously presented only to military personnel. 

Stocky, gray-haired Adolph L. (Doc) 
Berger, civilian power plant mechanical en- 
gineer at Wright Field, was given the Bane 
Award for his outstanding leadership in de- 
veloping ceramic materials lengthening the 
life of military aircraft engines—both turbo- 
jet and ramjet—under excessive operating 
temperatures. 
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It was under his research | 


guidance that universities and commercial 
laboratories conceived ceramics that would 
protect low-alloy metals from destruction by 
high-velocity gases at temperatures ranging 
up to more than 5,000 deg. F. 

> Northrop on Flying Wings—To many of 
the 400 who attended the institute sessions, 
John K. Northrop’s re-delivery, for the first 
time in this country, of the 25th Annual 
Wilbur Wright Memorial Lecture delivered 
in London was outstanding. 

Few reviews of his original delivery of the 
lecture had caught the significance of, many 
of his predictive observations in tracing the 
history of all-wing aircraft development. His 
evaluation of the efficiency of the all-wing 
design (see table) and estimate of the utility 
of the delta wing with diamond-section air- 
foil (see sketch) for supersonic aircraft if 
wing loading can be held to 40 Ib. per sq. ft. 
previously had received scant publication. 

Particularly among younger engineer- 
members of the Institute, the potential 
commercial application of jet power en- 
visioned by the Lockheed and Douglas speak- 
ers made the Los Angeles meeting a signifi- 
cant one. 

Their imaginations had been whetted by 
a preceding field trip to Muroc Army Air 
Base to witness jet bomber and fighter test 
flights. And in conclusion they visited the 
California Cooperative Wind Tunnel to wit- 
ness the testing of an aircraft model at a 
reading of Mach .93. 


Concensus of feeling was that the start- 
ing gate had been raised for a jet transport 
design race, and that Lockheed and Douglas 
had taken the lead from all other U. S. com- 
petitors who might be equally advanced in 
designing for the future but who have shied 
from disclosing plans that might jeopardize 
conventional plane sales if it were not made 
clear that (1) neither airlines nor manufac- 
turers today have the funds to initiate actual 
construction of a jet transport, and (2) 
present jet engines do not offer the efficiency 
demanded for commercial jet aircraft. 

In his paper, Mr. Colman presented a 
table of airplanes to perform typical cargo 
transport jobs; showing the effect of three 
variables (range, payload, and cruising speed) 
on size, utility, and economy of cargo plane 
designs. Variables discussed were: range 
1,500-3,000 mi., payloads of 20,000, 50,000 
and 100,000 1b. Powerplants compared were: 
supercharged piston engines; turboprops, 
and turbojets. 

The airplane is considered only for trans- 
port of cargo. Internal volume for a unit 
weight of cargo followed current practice, 
evidenced by modern design trends. 
> Evaluation Basis—Engine power, size, 
weight, and fuel consumption characteristics 
are based on current practice, and do not 
depend on future developments. Airplane 
configuration is conventional and wing aspect 
ratio, wing loading, and relative tail length 
and area are held at typical constant values. 

Flight safety is considered by maintaining 
a favorable value of the product of wing 
loading times power loading, assuming 
equivalent lift and propulsive efficiency will 
be realized for all resulting designs. Thus 
equal takeoff distances are maintained. 

All aircraft are designed for cruising alti- 
tude of 30,000 ft., this is to the benefit of 
the turbos, but the disadvantage to piston 
type engine is relatively slight. 
> Installation—Nacelle or engine installation 
frontal area which effects drag depends on 
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Diagram of contoured bump installation. 
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type and size of engine considered. For each 
type, typical installations have been studied 
to arrive at values for frontal area per take- 
off brake horsepower (BHP). Reciprocating 
and turboprop engines are assumed to be 
housed in standard type nacelles; jet engines 
are assumed to be partially buried in struc- 
ture and to have equivalent frontal areas. 

Airplanes equipped with reciprocating en- 
gines are larger and heavier than those 
equipped with turboprops for all ranges and 
conditions, due to the fact that power 
ratings relative to power weight and size, and 
the ratio of maximum cruise power to take- 
off power, are in favor of the turboprop. The 
advantage in specific fuel consumption which 
the present piston type engine has over the 
turboprop is not great enough to overcome 
its other disadvantages for ranges considered. 

Turbojet engine today is not capable of 
powering an airplane designed to accomplish 
the longest range jobs listed; for shorter 
range the jet airplane is more efficient at 
intermediate speed than at lower speed; for 
short range intermediate and high speed, the 
jet plane is superior in size to the piston 
driven plane; for short range at highest 
speed, the jet powered craft is superior to 
either of the other powerplants. 
> Altitude Performance—In order to obtain 
maximum capabilities of a turbojet engine it 
is necessary not to restrict the cruising alti- 
tude because optimum performance is ob- 
tained by continually increasing altitude as 
weight decreases during flight. 

It is recognized that all three types of en- 
gines will be considerably improved in the 
future but the author feels that if relative 
advantatges are changed, the result will fur- 
ther favor turbo engines. 

The accompanying table illustrates that: 
largest engines are not always required; a 
large number of jet units are required; carry- 
ing large payloads at the highest speed re- 
quires higher powered units; dividing gross 
weight into three components, jet planes 
have relatively lower airframe weight and 
higher fuel weight. The percent payload 


COMPARISON OF SUBSONIC 
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TAPER RATIO 2: 
THICKNESS RATIO 15% 
ASPECT RATIO 8 
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weight to gross weight is relatively low for 
high speed jet planes; effect of increasing 
payload required is to increase ratio of air- 
frame weight to gross weight, (ratio of fuel 
weight +o gross weight is affected very l:ttle) ; 
increasing required payload, range, or speed, 
decreased ratio of payload to gross weight, 
Mr. Colman said. 

History indicates that speed is desirable 
due to man’s insistence for saving time, even 
though it is shown to be more expensive. 
Geographical location of airports prescribe 
range requirements, and such operational 
factors often disprove the most scientifically 
deduced aircraft optimum. 
> Jet Superiority—In conclusion the follow- 
ing facts were brought out: 

1. The most efficient plane designed for 
20,000 lb. payload at slowest speed closely 
parallels currently desired airline cargo type. 

2. For the longer range, intermediate 
speed, 20,000 Ib. payload class, an airplane 
of 98,000 Ib. gross weight powered by four 
3,000 bhp. engines evolves. This is Lock- 
heed €onstellation size aircraft, with slightly 
higher performance because of assumed use 
of turboprops. 

3. 50,000 Ib. payload class closely approxi- 
mates the Lockheed Constitution. Four en- 
gines at 5,200 bhp., results in a gross weight 
of 223,000 lb., for 3,000 mile range. 

4. 20,000 lb. payload, short range, 475 
mph. jet transport is entirely practical. A 
gross weight of 108,000 Ib. is required with 
takeoff thrust at 31,000 Ib. 

Also reported was “A Method of Wind 
Tunnel Testing Through the Transonic 
Range,” by John H. Weaver, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. Described was a bump testing 
technique developed because choking phe- 
nomenon between model and airstream 
boundaries did not permit use of conven- 
tional tunnels to obtain continuous data 
through speed of sound. Method—expected 
to afford close prediction of true flight 
characteristics—consists of installing con- 
toured bump in subsonic tunnel to obtain 
supersonic velocity region over bump, where 


AND SUPERSONIC 


half-span model can be mounted vertically. 
> Bump installation is shown in accompany- 
ing sketch. A 1/22 scale model of Southern 
California Cooperative Wind Tunnel was 
used, having entrance cone, test section, dif- 
fuser, and centrifugal blower. Bump contour 
was developed by cut-and-try processes and 
these practical factors influenced bump’s 
overall size and shape: Length could not x- 
ceed 15 ft. for confining to removable cart 
forming tunnel test section; thickness had 
to be sufficient to house strain-gage balance 
system and remotely controlled angle-chang- 
ing apparatus; and models tested would have 
5 to 8-in. semispan wings. 

Preliminary tests in model tunnel indi- 
cated that magnitude of local Mach number 
and vertical velocity gradient above bump 
contour were controlled primarily by ratio of 
bump thickness to tunnel height. Obtain- 
ing small velocity gradients both vertically 
and horizontally was considered more im- 
portant than high testing speeds, hence final 
bump contour was obtained by modifying 
circular arc contour of proper thickness to 
give maximum local Mach number of about 
1.2 at centerline. Thick boundary layer 
next to tunnel walls was ducted under 
bump so as not to interfere with tests. 

Somewhat large pressure differentials were 
induced at various points in tunnel test sec- 
tion because of bump installation, hence the 
small tunnel tests were helpful in determin- 
ing where test section structure had to. be 
strengthened to carry bump loads. 
> Balance System—To make 6-component 
strain gage balance system simple and relia- 
ble, entire balance unit and model were 
rotated for angles of attack changes, so that 
balance measured airplane axis forces and 
moments which had to be transferred to 
conventional wind axis in data reduction. 
Turntable (16-in) was provided through 
which models passed with small clearances 
so that only air loads on model were meas- 
ured by balance system. 
> Bump Velocity Survey—Vertical pressure 
plate was installed having flush orifices cover- 
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ing area 10 in. above bump and 8 in. fore 
and aft of maximum ordinate. Flush refer- 
ence static orifice was installed approximately 
3 ft. to side of bump centerline, and two 
total head tubes mounted forward in the 
subsonic flow region. Calibration curve was 
obtained of average Mach number at model 
vs. Mach number indicated by reference 
tube. 

The boundary layer profile at the model 
location was measured with total head rake. 
To account for 0.6-in. thick boundary layer, 
zero stations of models were moved out .2 
in. from bump contour and all coefficients 
based on model dimensions outside this 
.2-in, station. 
> Testing Technique—Best operating tech- 
nique decided upon was that of setting 
constant value of 4 pV? = 500 1b./sq. ft. for 
all Mach numbers tested. This could be 
done conveniently because of tunnel’s vari- 
able pressure feature. Advantages were that 
data reduction was simplified, allowing plots 
of final corrected coefficients to be made 
while test was in progress; and sensitivity of 
balance system gave same accuracy to co- 
efficients for all Mach numbers. 
> Test Data—Graphs were obtained showing 
effect of Mach number on P-80 wing (alone) 
data at constant values of C,. Large change 
in zero lift angle and accompanying Cy, 
changes were apparently due to airfoil sec- 
tion chamber causing unsymmetrical shock 
formation on upper and lower surfaces. 
Above M= .975, coefficients stabilized 
again with aerodynamic center of wing 
shifted aft to 40% MAC and zero lift angle 
shifted to 0 deg. 

Because tests on models mounted by con- 
ventional methods in high speed wind tun- 
nels have shown considerable hysteresis in 
coefhcients as Mach number was increased 
or decreased above wing critical, similar test 
was condiucted on P-80 wing on bump with 
no effect, indicating that hysteresis is tunnel 
blocking phenomenon, not likely to occur 
in flight. 

Also found was that leading edge angle 
has four effects on C, vs. M—(1) knee of 
drag curves move toward higher values of M 
as sweepback angle increases. Variation is 
fairly close to proportional to square root of 
cosine of angle; (2) slope of drag coefficient 
rise before knee curve decreases with increas- 
ing leading edge angle;:(3) slope of rise after 
knee decreases with increasing angle; and (4) 
peak drag coefficient decreases with increas- 
ing angle. Pronounced effect was noticed on 
smoothness of balance readings above critical 
Mach for wings with more leading edge 
angle. 

Gain in critical Mach number for all 
values of C,, tested was realized for given 
planform wing by sweeping maximum thick- 
ness line. 

Results on fuselage and horizontal tails on 
models indicated that test method will be 
useful in determining interference effects 
and tail efficiency variations with Mach 
number. Elevator effectiveness can be de- 
termined using tails with preset clevator 
angles. 
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He’s the air traveler. Aircraft interiors must please him. Yet, 
they must also be proof against him. Conscious of appearance, 

the air traveler unconsciously gains confidence in your ships 
when their interiors are upholstered in Bridgeport Fabrics. 
Because they always look new, fresh and well 

groomed, they are an asset to you and your customers. They are 
specially designed and constructed for aircraft use — 

unusually light in weight, exceptionally durable. Woven in smooth, 
beautiful textures, Bridgeport Aircraft Fabrics resist 

staining and scorching, clean easier. Seats look smooth and neat 
after long hops and many occupants. These fabrics 
can be supplied in exclusive colors to match 
any interior. They are easy and fast 
to install (special stretch- 
ing and sewing character- 
istics save up to 20% 
on installation time). 
Write for free samples and 
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America’s Top-Quality Airplane Tire 
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Helps Eastern Airlines Continue Its Famed Safety Record 


on the New Type (L-649) Constellation 


Here on a “Silver” platter, is Eastern’s offering to 
travellers who want the ultimate in speed, safety, con- 
venience and luxurious comfort. 10,000 horsepower 
roars a confident challenge to time and distance 
as sixty passengers, and 8,000 pounds of cargo, 
seek their destination at 300 miles an hour. 
And when smooth sailing changes to smooth 
landing and smooth rolling ... General tires 
continue the high factor of safety for which 
Eastern Air Lines is famous. 





GENERAL 


AIRPLANE TIRE 


Aviation Division THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY - AKRON, OHIO 


KNOWN ’ROUND THE WORLD FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY ae 
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Combined Tach and Hour Recorder 
Need for keeping an engine log is stated 
to be eliminated with use of Tacholog, new 
combination tachometer and engine-hour re- 
corder being produced by Kollsman Instru- 
ment Div. of Square D. Co., 80-08 45th 
Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y. This instrument pro- 





vides cumulative indication of engine hours 
based on average cruising at 2,000 rpm., 
and company reports it gives accurate in- 
dication of engine wear because engine hours 
are counted slower at idling speeds and more 
rapidly at higher speeds. Light in weight, 
this combination unit fits AN Standard 
34-in. mounting hole, and connection on in- 
strument is standard SAE 4-18 T/I screw 


type. 


Tiny Radio Capacitors Save Space 


Miniature capacitors, molded in flat, mica- 
filled phenolic cases for space economy, are 
offered by Tobe Deutschmann Corp., Can- 
ton, Mass., as particularly suitable for use in 
airborne radio apparatus. With working 
voltage of 75-v. d.c., dimensions of available 
tvpes are: .001, 005 Mfd., ¥ in. by ¥% in. 
by #s in.; and .05 Mfd. t& in. by @% in. by %& 
in. Units are case-sealed against 80% rela 
tive humidity. 


New Maulti-reading Slide Rule 


Computations are reported simplified with 
new deci. log log slide rule announced by 


Pickett & Eckel, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
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cago 3. Scales on front of rule are arranged 
so only one setting of hairline gives square 
root, cube root, and logarithm with each 
result. Log log scale on back gives five read- 
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ings with each hairline setting: (1) Decimal 
fraction to 4 and 5 figures, (2) reciprocal to 
4 and 5 figures, (3) logarithm, (4) colog- 
arithm, and (5) natural logarithm to base. 
Scales read from one ten billionth to ten bil- 
lion and give decimal point location. Simple 
legend tells which scale to read when raising 
to powers. Rule comes with case, instruction 
manual, and set of typical problems. 


Keeps Rubber “Alive” 

Rub-R-Vive is new plasticizer-cleanser 
fluid for restoring original qualities of rub- 
ber. Applied either by cloth or brush, liquid 
is seen specifically suitable for maintaining 
condition of pneumatic equipment, rubber 
gaskets, and varied types of rubber tubing. 
Being relatively non-volatile, it is stated to 
have a more lasting effect than former treat- 
ments. Maker is Schwartz Chemical Co., 
326 W. 70 St., New York City 23. 


Compact Intercom Fits in Pocket 


Small size and light weight are features of 
Speak-EZ intercom specifically brought out 
for use in lightplanes for two-way conver- 
sation between flight instructor and student, 
or pilot and passenger. With all connections 





at one end, device may readily be carried in 
pocket while in use. Unit accommodates two 
standard single-button mikes with press-to- 
talk switches, and two high-impedance head- 
sets. Power is supplied by hearing-aid type 
batteries. Airlectron Co., 435 Bloomfield 
Ave., Caldwell, N. J., is the manufacturer. 


Airliner Cradle for Infant Traveler 


First class accommodation for the baby 
who journeys by airline is provided with new 
flight cradle offered by Global Aircraft Spe- 
cialists, 40-22 Lawrence St., Flushing, N. Y. 
Featuring special adjustable support arm, 
flying crib is easily set up by hostess, and 
when not in use only a small space (3 in. 
by 16 in. by 35 in.) is required to store it. 
Maker describes cradle as roomy and com- 
fortable for the tot traveler, yet it weighs 
but 4 lb. complete with case. 


Precise Pressure Transmitter 


New pressure transmitter for use in avia- 
tion field with air, oxygen, oil, gasoline, hy- 
draulic fluids, and the like, is offered by 


Autoflight {nstruments Div. of G. M. Gian- 
nini & Co., 285 W. Colorado St., Pasadena 
1, Cal. Reported to give high accuracy 





(within 2%) with a large a.c. or d.c. signal, 
Series 4600 model combines controlled 
action bellows (or bourdon tubes) and micro- 
torque potentiometers into single unit. 
Transmitters can be supplied with resistances 
from 100 to 20,000 ohms and ranges of 0 to 
500 psi., with special ranges on application. 
Specifications: Overall length, under 6 in.; 
maximum width, 3 in.; and approximate 
weight, 1.3 Ib. 


Computes Safe Takeoff Weight 


Pocket-size calculator to enable pilots to 
make quick detcrmination of allowable take- 
off and landing weights of their transports is 
announced by Luttrell & Senior, Inc., avia- 
tion consultant firm. Of special interest be- 
cause of particular attention now given to 
ratio of gross weight to runway length, de- 
vice takes into account field altitude, wind, 
and obstacle height and distance, as well as 
this runway dimension. Computer consists 
of small partial disk superimposed on a mas- 





ter disk. After pilot sets calculator for run- 
way length and wind, one side gives him 
reading of safe takeoff weight, while other 
side indicates safe landing weight. 
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Flying Farmers View Planes 


With Eye to Rural Utility 


Convention hears Stinson promise of new lightplane: 
tours several Oklahoma ranches; elects new officers. 


More than 700 delegates in 362 planes 
flew into Stillwater, Okla., for the second 
annual convention of the Flying Farmers 
Association to see the first demonstration 
of a new plane especially suited to their 
needs, and to hear promise of another 
lightplane which may be tailored to their 
uses. 

While most manufacturers and distribu- 
tors had their latest personal plane models 
on display, particular attention centered on 
the four-place Luscombe Silvair Sedan 
(Aviation Week, Aug. 11). 
> New Stinson Model—W. H. Klenke, Jr., 
general sales manager for Stinson, which had 
on display a Flying Station Wagon, an- 
nounced during the convention that Stin- 
son would have a new model ready for pro- 
duction some time this autumn. He de- 
clined to say what it would be like, the 
price bracket, or whether it is designed par- 
ticularly for use of farmers. 

He said his company is increasing the 
production of the Station Wagon to 90 
percent of its total Stinson production on 
Sept. 1. During the first six months of 
1947, Stinson produced 13 planes a day 
and since then has been producing 8 planes 
a day, which it plans to continue. 
> Others on Display—Other planes displayed 
included the Cessna 195, the Rowden sec- 
ondary trainer and duster, the postwar 
model two-place Funk, the Beech Bonanza, 
the Stinson Flying Station Wagon, Fair- 
childs, with the Warner and Ranger en- 
gines, and Cubs and Aeroncas. 

On the second day of the convention, 
the farmers, who consider the airplane just 
another useful tool around the farm, took 
an aerial tour of several of the large ranches 
in the southern part of Oklahoma, known 
as Hereford Heaven. The planes, touted 
as the “largest peacetime flight of private 
airplanes” in the history of the country, 
landed at the Turner ranch, owned by Okla- 
homa’s Governor Roy Turner, for a barbe- 
cue luncheon before returning to Stillwater. 

Actual count showed 343 planes on the 
ranch landing strip. 
> Farm Uses Demonstrated—The rural fliers 
spent most of the two and a half day meet- 
ing at serious convention business or watch- 
ing demonstrations of planes for farm use. 

Crop dusting and spraying demonstra- 
tions were staged the first and last days. 

At the convention business sessions the 
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farmers sought to set up an economical 
airplane insurance plan and inaugurate a 
Flying Farmers magazine. They finally de- 
cided to join in the AOPA insurance plan 
and put out their own magazine. 

Forrest Watson, Thomas, Okla., wheat 
farmer, was re-elected president of the 
national organization. Other new officers 








of landing gear. 
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simply by removing right front seat. 


include Alfred Ward, Johnson, Kan., vice 
president; Bert Hanson, Vernon Center, 
Minn., secretary-treasurer. 


Oertel SPA President 


Robb C. Oertel, Montclair, N. J., Esso 
aviation sales manager, was elected president 
of the Sportsman Pilots Association at its 
recent meeting held at Gray Rocks Inn, St. 
Jovite, Quebec. Other officers elected are: 
Harrison Somerville, Washington, first vice 
president; Harold Wood, Birmingham, sec- 
ond vice president; C. W. Warrington, 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer, and John A. 
Shartle, Troy, Ohio, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. 





Front view of new Luscombe shows good visibility for ground handling, and clean lines 





W. H. Swatsley (left), foreman of Luscombe experimental department, show size 
of cargo packages that can be loaded in new four-place craft. 


This box goes in 
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Stability under a wide range of conditions is a vital matter in the control 
parts of an airplane, and it is because Formica has that quality in an unusual 
degree that it has so generally been used for pulleys, fairlead bushings and 
machined parts. 
They are almost unaffected by extreme temperatures, and show minimum 
dimensional changes because of variations in humidity. Being chemically 
inert they are free from corrosion and break down because of reaction with 
the atmosphere. 
Equally important they weigh less than aluminum and make a contribution 
to the vitally necessary lightness in the air frame. 
Formica has the largest equipment in its industry for the production of 
material and for machining and processing it for special uses. 
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THE FORMICA INSULATION CO., 4066 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, O. 
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See 100-Hr. a Month 
Helicopter Utilization 


California firm shows 5-mo. 
profit keeping craft busy av- 
erage of 80 hr. per mo. on 
contract basis. 


Indication that today’s commercial heli- 
copters may be expected to produce a utili- 
zation of up to 100 hr. monthly on a con- 
tract basis is given on the West Coast by 
Armstrong-Flint Helicopter Co, 

Knute Flint, associated in the ownership 
of two Bell 47-Bs, compares with fixed wing 
contract time the 80 hr. per month flown 
by each of his company’s helicopters dur- 
ing the past month. 

He told Aviation Weex that in 5 mo. of 
operation his company consistently has 
shown a profit, and added: 

“A strong factor in profit-showing has 
been to avoid the inclination to ‘show off’. 
We have kept non-income flying to the low- 
est possible percentage of our total time, 
and have done absolutely no tie-in publicity 
stunts. The only demonstrating work we 
have been doing has been for power line 
companies, municipal and Federal authori- 
ties, and prospective students.” 

Approach of its first half-year of opera- 
tion shows the western company to have 
logged 450 flight hr. in performance of a 
wide variety of contracts ranging from ad- 
vertising “spectaculars” to power line patrol 
and forest service emergency flights. 
> Inspection Time Cut—Greatest expense 
item during this period has been 100-hr. 
inspections, the first of which consumed 200 
hr. and cost $1,700. The company’s sub- 
sequent inspections were reduced to 4 days 
and 5 nights. This is qualified by the fact 
that at each inspection the helicopter has 
been completely disassembled (with excep- 
tion of the engine) and rebuilt. The time 
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Bell helicopter of Armstrong-Flint Helicopter Co., 
three heavy crosses lifted 150 ft. up steep mountainside in operation proving less 
expensive and time-consuming than would have been taken by conventional 
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will be reduced materially as inspection and 
replacement times are developed for com- 
ponent parts. 

During flight operation the company em- 
ploys one mechanic per ship, increasing this 
to one and a half men per ship during in- 
spection periods, 

In a field that still is almost wholly devoid 
of competition, the A. F. company has been 
able to negotiate service charges designed 
to cover admittedly high costs of business 
“pioneering” and still return a profit. 

Flint reports his company’s charges range 
from $50 per hr. to as high as $1,600 per 
hr. The low charge is for bulk time, such 
as power line patrol, forest service flights 
and student training. Power line and for- 
est service contracts include a charge of 

22.50 per hr. for stand-by time. The 
maximum charge made so far was $850 for 
slightly more than 30 min. of flight. 


Prime evidence of the ever-widening mar- 
ket for helicopter contract service was 
shown recently when an A.F. helicopter was 
employed by Rocky Mountain Steel Corp. 
at Los Angeles to lift three large crosses (see 
photo) 150 ft. up a sheer mountain slope 
at the side of the Pilgrimage Play. 

In this instance, the contracting steel com- 
pany discovered that a wood stairway to the 
ledge upon which the crosses were to be 
placed had become unsafe, and that repair 
costs would exceed the cost of contracting 
for a helicopter to do the lifting job. Indi- 
vidually the crosses were lifted at the end 
of a 10-ft. cable slung from the helicopter 
and hovered into position with the heli- 
copter rotor clearing by only 2 ft. the heavy 
brush on the mountain wall. On one flight 
the pilot was forced to clip brush tops with 
his rotor in positioning a cross; which was 
accomplished without damage. 
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SKYWAY FOR TOURING AIRMEN 


Route for the new Skyway No. | designated by CAA Administrator ‘I, P. Wright as an aerial main highway for tourist traffic between 
Los Angeles and Washington. It will be airmarked by towns and communities in an area 20 miles on either side of the route line. 
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Dowty Fuel Pumps deliver 600 to 1,320 
Imperial gallons per hour at 3,500 r.p.m. 
and 1,000 Ibs. per square inch pressure 
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FOR BETTER PLANE 
SERVICE 
Installation of four new_ utility 
pits on the ramp of the Atlantic 
Aviation Corp. hangar at Teter- 
boro, N. J., makes possible far 
more cfhcient cleaning and _ serv 
icing of customers planes. Each 
pit, when covered is flush with 
the ramp. Outlets for compressed 
air hose, electricity and water are 
contained in each pit, so that serv- 
ice employes can vacuum plane 
interiors, check tires and = wash 
planes, on the ramp, without haul- 
ing long hose lines and _ electric 
lines from the shop. Photo shows 
four-place Beech Bonanza_ getting 
“the works” with other planes in 
background. Sidney Nesbitt, head 
of Atlantic Aviation, is northeast- 

ern distributor for Beech. 











Powell Named President 
Of National Flight System 
Movie Dick 
president of National Ilight System, newly 
organized “mass production” flight training 
sales organization (Aviation Week, July 14). 
Under the NFS plan, student sales, adver- 
tisig and promotional work will be done 


actor Powell has become 


by the organization, with actual instruction 


being -done by local operators working 
under a NFS franchise. ‘The “packaged” 


course includes eight hours’ flight instruc- 
tion; 26 lessons in navigation, meteorology, 
theory of flight, engines, and maintenance; 
club rates for post-solo aircraft rental; dis- 
counts on plane purchase, and offering of 
home study courses and employment serv- 
ices. 

On assuming the presidency, Powell said 
“it should be stressed that National Flight 
System docs not compete with existing facil- 


ities. Rather, we create new customers for 
aviation. All flying instruction under the 


NFS plan is done by qualified local instruc- 
tors, appoimted by us in consultation with 
the local NFS distributor. 

“Our are concerned solely 
with the sales and service of the NFS plan; 
this frees them from the necessity of main- 
taining flight equipment as well. As far as 
we know, ours is the first such approach 
to the mass distribution of personal flying.” 


NASAO Convention 


To Fort Worth 


National of State Aviation 
Officials annual convention will be held in 
It. Worth, ‘Texas, Oct. 26-28, L. L. Schroe- 
der, president, has announced. 

At the same time he reported the nomi- 
nating committee, to select a slate for 1948, 
consists of Dexter C. Martin, Director of 
Aeronautics in South Carolina, chairman; 
Willard Fletcher, Director in 
Rhode Island; Mugene Frvhoff of Missouri; 
\. W. Hays of Oklahoma; Joseph Bergin 
of Utah; and Chester Moulton of Idaho. 


distributors 


Association 


Aviation 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


OREGON FEE BATTLE—Oregon, one of the historically “free” states, aeronautically 
speaking, and the last to close down on “backyard” airplanes during the thirties, has swung 
heavily towards the other extreme. In the midst of a court battle over the legality of its 
$10 per aircraft levy, a new state aviation code has just been effectuated requiring registra- 
tion of all airplanes and pilots in the states with an annual fee of 2} cents per pound of 
payload for the plane and one dollar for the pilot. This new rate scales up the fee from 
$10 to as high as $90 and is expected to meet with renewed resistance. Funds from the 
registration fee are earmarked for a search and rescue activity, according to Leo Devaney, 
Oregon State Director of Actronautics. 


TEXAS AIRPORTS—Texas Acronautics Commission reports that every town in the 
state of 7,000 or over has one or more airports, a total of 73 towns qualifying. Among 
towns of 3,000 to 6,000 population, more than one-half have airports and there are 26 
Texas towns of about 1,000 persons that have airports. ‘his interesting evidence of active 
aviation interest in the state, possibly the highest level of airports-per-town in the nation, 
is explained at least partly by the geography of the area and the scattered nature of the 
towns, making aircraft a more practical convenience than in most other states. ‘The Aero- 
nautics Commission believes that the prime need of the state is more emergency fields 
along the routes of air travel, a program requiring finance by the state without CAA aid, 
which only extends to communities providing matching funds. ‘Texas’ airport lead con- 
tinucs to grow with 592 airports on record as compared to 360 in California, second rank- 


ing state. 


ACTIVE MARKET—A growing market for personal aircraft is shaping up among state 
aviation and police commissions as these agencies expand their aerial policing and inspection 
activities. Minnesota has just added a four-place Fairchild 24 and a two-place Luscombe 
Silvaire and the Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission is now operating a twin-engine 
Cessna, a Stinson Reliant and two Piper Cub Cruisers. 


PILOT’S NIGH TMARE-—If you have ever wondered what would happen if you broke 
every rule in the book, the answer is now available: it would cost you $37,000 and a lien 
on your airplane in favor of the U. S. Government provided you did as thorough a job 
as three Kansas fliers. Fritz Womack and Russell Yarton, both of Iola, Kas., and Jordan 
Puidk, of Humboldt, Kas., have been charged by the CAA with not having nor having 
had medical certificates or pilot certificates and flying aircraft without airworthiness certifi- 
cates, periodic inspections, registration certificates or airplane identification markings. ‘The 
CAA has filed suit for $1,000 for each of 37 counts against the trio and attachment of liens 
on the three airplanes. 


SKY COP SCHOOL—Officers of the Washington State Patrol recently were given 
instructions in how to guard the skyways as well as the highways in a state aviation law 
enforcement school held at Fort Lawis, Wash., under the sponsorship of the State Aero- 
nautics Commission and the CAA. After lectures on the need for enforcement of care- 
less and low-flying provisions of the various statutes, instructors and patrolmen went to the 
Fort Lewis airport and witnessed graphic examples of what to watch out for demonstrated 
by CAA pilot Wilson Gillis. Need for such instruction was demonstrated when Gillis 
made five “passes” over the field at different altitudes and the ensuing estimates by the 
students missed the mark by several thousand feet. ; 


GI HELICOPTER SCHOOL—New England Helicopter Service, Inc. has been author- 
ized to conduct the first helicopter training school with the benefits of the G.I. Bill of 


Rights. Pilot Training and a special Helicopter Instructor’s Course are now available for 
veterans. The company is also awaiting approval of its Helicopter Mechanics Course 
for G.I.’s. 


MEXICAN NAVIONS—Howard F. Klein, North American Navion distributor for 
Mexico and six Central American countries, tells Ryan officials that the four-placer is 
receiving wide acceptance below the border, particularly in the Mexico City area, located 
at 7,500 ft. He points out that the Navion’s higher power pays big dividends in the 
region, where planes cruise at about 12,500 ft. on normal local hops. Klein’s seven sales- 
men use Navion’s on business trips and three Mexican State Governor’s have bought 
them. Klein plans a monthly trip to San Diego (sea level) to pick up new planes and 
confer with Ryan sales and service executives. 


TWO FOR FOUR-PLACE-—Sample of a general trend that gives the four-place personal 
plane manufacturers some trade-in problems just now is the report that Gov. Kim Sigler, 
of Michigan, who last year bought a Cessna 140 two-place personal plane, and flew it 
around the state quite a lot, now has taken delivery on a four-place Beech Bonanza. It was 
pointed out that the new plane like the Cessna, and like most other personal planes 
nowadays, was powered by a Michigan-built Continental. 


ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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British Report Progress 


On Transport Production 


Vickers Viceroy slated for early °48 test flight: status of 
other types revealed by Ministry of Supply. 


(McGraw-Hill World News) 


LONDON—One more new British civil 
transport plane, the Vickers Viceroy, has 
been added to the list of postwar designs 
which are scheduled for near-future opera- 
tion. The Viceroy, a medium-range craft 
built to Brabason IIB specification, was re- 
vealed as due for an early-1948 first flight at 
a recent Ministry of Supply conference. At 
the same time, the Ministry gave a “progress 
report” on other British civil aircraft now 
under development. 

The Viceroy, which will be slightly larger 
than the Vickers Viking, will be powered by 
four turboprops (either Rolls-Royce Darts 
or Armstrong-Siddley Mambas). It is being 
built to replace the Viking on European 
routes. Two prototypes have been ordered 
by the Ministry of Supply. British European 
Airways is the specific operator at which the 
Viceroy is aimed, but so far no quantity 
order for this design for BEA’s use has 
been placed. 

The 130-ton Bristol Brabazon I will be 
ready for transfer to its specially-built as- 
sembly hangar at Filton, Bristol, in late Sep- 
tember or early October. Four are being 
built, one with Centaurus piston engines, 
and three with Proteus turboprops. 

The Saunders-Roe SR. 45 flying boat, 


which is of about the same weight and size, 
is expected to be ready to fly in the spring 
of 1950. Three have been ordered. 

The DH 106 transatlantic air liner, per- 
haps the most advanced type of all, is also 
expected to make its first flight early in 
1950. It will be powered by four de Havil- 
land Ghost turbojets. 
> Ambassador Flight Test—The Airspeed 
Ambassador should be ready to start its 
flight trials late this month or early August. 
Only prototypes have been ordered so far. 
As the question of a production order will 
not be considered until the craft has flown, a 
delay of at least 18 mo. is inevitable. 

In addition to three prototypes, 50 Miles 
Marathon airliners have been ordered, 30 for 
British European Airways and 20 for sale by 
BOAC to associated companies. The Mara 
thon prototype, fitted with turboprops, may 
make its first flight at the end of this year. 
> Other Craft Ordered—The Ministry of 
Supply has ordered 12 Short Solent flying 
boats which are civil versions of the military 
Seaford. Although no order has been given 
for the private venture Percival Merganser, 
production has been sponsored by the Min 
istry. Only two Cunliffe-Owen Concordia 
aircraft have so far been ordered for BEA. 

Of the Bristol Type 170, two prototypes 
and 23 production models have been or- 





Vickers Renames 
Viceroy 


LONDON -—Vickers-Armstrong, _ tak- 
ing note of change in political status 
of India and the British Raj, has re- 
named the “Viceroy,” its four engine 
(turboprop) transport, the “Vis- 
count.” The aircraft, whose devel- 
opment is sponsored by the British 
Ministry of Supply, is intended to 
fulfill the Brabazon IIB specifications 
and ultimately replace the “Viking.” 


Selection of engines will depend 
largely on those the builder can 
supply. 

Reports that Vickers-Armstrong 


have completed a design for a six-jet 
transport that should be flying by 
1951 (Aviation Week, Aug. 4) are 
too optimistic. Such a project is 
under consideration, but further prog- 
ress must be based on development 
work being done on the “Viscount.” 











dered, eight Wayfarers (passenger versions) 
and six Freighters (cargo versions) for BEA, 
six Wayfarers for British South American 
Airways, and three others which have not 
vet been allocated. 

~ Various types of Avro Tudors are being 
developed and undergoing flight trials. The 
improvements effected will be incorporated 
in one type of Tudor which will go to Bos 
combe Down for official trials. One ver- 
sion, the Tudor VIII, which will be pow- 
ered by four Rolls-Royce Nene turbojets, is 
expected to make its first flight in the fall. 
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SHETLAND NEARS COMPLETION 


Scheduled for launching this month is Short-Saro Shetland, Britain’s biggest flying boat. It replaces prototype destroyed by 
fire just before flight tests. Originally designed as long range 
passengers and crew of 11. Powered by four 2,500-hp. Bristol Centarus engines, design high speed is 267 mph. Span is 150 ft., 
length, 110 ft. and gross wt. is 130,000 Ib. Interior view (right) shows spacious flight deck which features bubble-type canopy. 








patrol bomber, passenger version would accommodate 70 
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Bankers Must Share Criticism 
Directed at Airline Management 


Wall St. inspires derogatory publicity on ability of some 
industry officials but financial advisers are responsible 
for mistakes which retard company readjustment. 


It has become a popular sport of late to 
use the airline industry’s present difficulties 
as a backdrop for attacks leveled against 
managements, Much of this criticism 
emanates from financial sources and was de- 
tailed in a recent article in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. This is understandable 
as the decline in the market prices of air- 
line securities has entailed substantial losses 
and endangered the position of many airline 
investments. 

It is true that there is much room for 
improvement in various airline manage- 
ments. This is a condition found in any 
industry and not confined to any one group. 
It is the disparities in managerial judgment 
which generally account for varying degrees 
of success or failure. Moreover, with the 
henefit of hindsight, outside strategists can 
afford to venture retrospect judgment on 
the course that should have been followed 
by the airlines. 
> Little Constructive Criticism—Neverthe- 
less, very little of this recent criticism as- 
a constructive approach or is it 
founded on a sound understanding of airline 
economics. The Herald-Tribune article 
reported banker dissatisfaction with airline 
management's failure to come up with a 
dependable cost allocation formula for its 
various services. This appears to be a valid 
enough complaint but somewhat removed 
at present from reality. The railroads, with 
their extensive background of operating x- 
periences and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in passing upon many rate pro- 
ceedings, have yet to evolve a satisfactory 
formula for allocating proper costs to the 
passenger and freight services. The ICC 
system of allocating expenses on a pro-rata 
basis is recognized as unsound and inhibitory 
but continues in effect. The CAB and a 
number of airlines have had a far more com- 
plex problem in determining a proper cost 
allocation formula and have done considera- 
ble work in this field with the expectation 
of developing the proper solution to this 
problem long before the railroads. 

All of the airline industry's errors have 
not been committed by management. 
Financial institutions have made a few seri- 
ous ones which have not helped the credit 
standing of the industry. 
> TWA Loan Cited—The outstanding ex- 
ample, of course, is the $40 million in loans 
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extended by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States to TWA. 
This institution with its $4.2 billion in assets 
is not sacrosanct nor are its actions beyond 
review. ‘This insurance company with its 
long experience in making investments and 
its staff of experts showed a remarkable 
lack of understanding of the simple facts of 
life concerning airline operations and trends. 

In loaning TWA first $30 million and 
later an additional $10 million, the Equita- 
ble did not insist upon additional equity 
capital being brought into the airline. The 
loans were intended to finance the purchase 
of the Constellations and were assumed to 
be self-liquidating through depreciation 
charges on such equipment. 

Past experience has adequately demon- 
strated that the inauguration of new routes 
is patently expensive and requires consider- 
able time before achieving profitable results. 
It must have been apparent that in a highly 
leveraged situation such as TWA a few ad- 
verse developments would wreak havoc with 
the company’s finances. Unfortunately, 
through forces beyond its control—the 
grounding of the Constellation and the 
pilot’s strike—TWA ran into rough finan- 
cial weather. At that point, the company 
found it impossible to obtain additional 
funds except from its principal stockholder. 

However, it would have been a far simpler 
matter if the Equitable had conditioned its 
loans upon more equity funds being brought 
into the company at the same time. At 
that stage, the credit rating of ‘TWA was 
much better and it would not have been 
dificult to have arranged some form of 
equity financing. The Equitable, however, 
appeared eager to advance the money to 
TWA and traditional precautionary instincts 
appeared to be ignored. 

P American Airlines Financing—On the 
other hand, American Airlines in its finan- 
cing more than a year ago used a combina- 
tion of bond and equity financing. A total 
of $40 million in debentures and a like 
amount in convertible preferred were sold 
through investment bankers. ‘This assured 
the introduction of equity capital as a cush- 
ion to the bonds. It is interesting to note 
that the Equitable also bought $20 million 
of the American debentures, which cur- 
rently sell at a material discount to the orig- 
inal offering price. It is also noteworthy 








that the investment bankers in this finan- 
cing, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Bros.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co., and Emanuel, Deet- 
jen & Co., experience considerable difficulty 
in selling these new issues and suffered a 
loss while American received the total pro 
ceeds of approximately $80 million. 

> Capital’s Difficulties—Capital Airlines’ ill- 
advised past financing has plagued that car- 
rier and compounded its difficulties. In 
October, 1945, its investment bankers, 
White, Weld & Co., saddled the airline 
with a $10 million convertible income 
debenture issue. 

These debentures have all the attributes 
of a convertible preferred stock and were 
never seriously regarded as a bond by the 
investment public. Nevertheless, in desig- 
nating these securities as debentures certain 
restrictions were written into the trust in- 
denture which ties the management up in 
knots as far as future financing is concerned. 

The indentures have no lien on any prop- 
erties but are merely backed by the com- 
pany’s general credit. Interest is mandatory 
on the debentures only if earned. The 
debenture holder certainly has no added 
security, and for all practical purposes would 
have been in the same position holding a 
convertible preferred stock. Had such a 
convertible equity been sold in Oct. 1945, 
Capital would have retained the ability to 
issue senior securities to finance its recent 
capital requirements. The fact remains 
that the market a few years ago would have 
easily absorbed a convertible preferred stock. 
> Market Misjudged—Moreover, the bankers 
again misjudged the market when they 
failed to force conversion of the debentures 
at an opportune time. 

It is the existence of these debentures 
which effectively has prohibited the market- 
ing of any new securities. In view of the 
straight-jacket in which Capital finds itself, 
White, Weld & Co. recently attempted to 
effect a recapitalization of the airline. This 
abortive attempt failed and was withdrawn. 
The debenture holders could not accept it. 
Among other things, the debenture owners 
were asked to relinquish many of their 
rights and legally subordinate their claim 
to the $4 million in bank loans. For its 
services in effecting this recapitalization, the 
banking firm was to receive a fee for each 
bond deposited under the plan. A number 
of debenture holders were quite vocal in 
their opposition and could not understand 
why White, Weld & Co. should be re- 
warded with a fee for weakening the posi- 
tion of the debentures it had sold and 
which depreciated more than 50% in price. 

There are other examples where bad and 
inferior judgment on the part of bankers has 
not always been in the best interests of the 
air transport industry. The financial com- 
munity is a necessary and valuable adjunct 
to the constructive development of the air- 
lines. However, no one category, airline 
management or bankers have a monopoly 
of the consummate “know-how” necessary 
to assure the success of any given company. 
—Selig Altschul. 
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Haskelite’s thorough knowledge of aircraft plywood requirements is based 


on 27 years of experience in perfecting and manufacturing this material. 
The result: a new standard for aircraft plywood. The uniformity and de- 
pendability of Haskelite Aircraft is assured by careful selection and testing 
of the individual veneers, and close control and engineering of the material 
in production. For example, in 1944-1945 over 100,000 sq. ft. of material was 
used for test purposes in the Haskelite laboratory in order to guarantee this 
high quality. 

This policy has meant that Haskelite Aircraft Plywood 
panels will surpass the existent Army-Navy specifications. 
This is why aircraft plywood made by Haskelite has proved 
itself to be the Quality aircraft plywood since 1917. 


Write for bulletin SC-45 for complete details... 





then specify Haskelite Aircraft Plywood. 


LIGHT WEIGHT + HIGH RIGIDITY = 





MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Dept. AV-1, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


CANADA: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
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Toughest Test Yet... After having flown 


a distance greater than three 


times around the world during early flights and on CAA tests, the new 
Martin 2-0-2 was subjected to a ‘grueling accelerated service test. First of its 
kind, the test consisted of a series of flights carried out under actual airline 
operating conditions. It covered a nation-wide network of more than 18,000 
miles and included landings at more than 50 different airports. By meeting 
the varying extremes of altitude, weather and airport facilities encountered, 


the 2-0-2 


offered further proof that it is America’s 


top twin-engine airliner. 





Pilot’s Third Arm . . . The revo- 
iutionary new automatic, propeller- 
feathering system, developed for use 
on the Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3, per- 
mits, 
weights and maximum operating 
economy on a twin-engine airliner. 
Thoroughly tested, this latest Mar- 
tin development assures top perform- 
ance during complete or partial 
engine failure on take-off. The sys- 
tem, in effect, feathers the propeller 
when the windmilling drag exceeds 
the thrust and at the same time cuts 
off the fuel booster pump. Pilots can 
easily over-ride the automatic system 
if they desire. Operators will benefit 
directly, as the use of the automatic 
feathering system allows greater 
take-off payloads. 

iam 4 
wi 
Keep Our Air Arm 
Strong . . . The 
American Legion's 
intensive Air Power 
educational __ pro- 
gram is bringing to 
the American 
people the knowl- 
edge that Air 
Power is Peace 
Power and that without air power 
there can be no security for the 
nation. In a statement to members 
of the American Legion, Paul H. 
Griffith, National Commander, 
stated in part, “The destiny of the 
United States and the world today 
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for the first time, full take-off 





rests on air power. America must 
be kept first in the air.’ To keep 
America first we must continue our 
advanced aviation research and main- 
tain an aircraft industry capable of 
rapid expansion in an emergency. 





ss The new 
Martin XB-48, latest pride of the 


Look What’s Up 


Army Air Forces, gets a powerful 
push from its six jet engines 
zips along at extremely high speeds 
is the largest conventional 
multi-jet plane yet constructed ... 
pioneers a new bicycle-type landing 
gear developed by Martin for our 
AAF. After its first flight on June 22, 
the XB-48 made its next three flights 
during the following week. An ex- 
ceptional record for most newly de- 
signed planes, but not for a Martin 
plane. For example—the Martin 
2-0-2, which made its second flight 
15 hours after its first, had a record 
of nearly 100% availability during 
the rigorous testing period. 


Zip, and They’re Up . . . Thou- 
sand one, thousand two, thousand 
three, thousand four . . . it takes 





four seconds to read that aloud and 
that’s all the time it takes for the 
landing gear of the Martin 2-0-2 to 
retract. Exact figure is 3.9 seconds. 
This quick reduction of drag at take- 
off is an added safety factor, and 
enables the 2-0-2 to reach its high 
cruising speed faster. 


Pr > 
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Faster, Express-Speed Schedules 
on short-haul runs are possible 
with the Martin 2-0-2. This speedy 
airliner cruises 100 m.p.h. faster than 
the _—_ it supplants. This extra 
speed enables operators to cut sched- 
ule time by 4%—build passenger ac- 
ceptance— get more trips between 
inspections. In short, the new 2-0-2 
cuts costs, builds profits for airlines. 





Slip ’Em In . . . No tear-down is 
necessary to inspect or replace the 
Martin 2-0-2’s Mareng fuel cells. 
Easily installed or removed through 
especially designed hatches (above), 
these flexible cells provide safe, de- 
pendable storage for the 1030 gallons 
of gasoline carried by the 2-0-2. And 
being flexible, the two tanks (each 
consisting of four inter-connecting 
Mareng cells) are less likely to rup- 
ture when subjected to continuous 
vibration or excessive stresses and 
strains. Intricate corner assemblies, 
excessive riveting and troublesome 
metalwork are eliminated. 
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New Wings for the World’s Air- 
ways... Modern Martin 2-0-2 
luxury liners offer new standards in 
speed, comfort and dependability . . . 
carry 36 to 40 passengers at speeds 
100 m.p.h. faster than the planes 
they supplant. Air travelers and 
shippers will gain more time than 
ever before when they fly and ship in 
Martin transports on leading airlines. 
First deliveries on the new Martin 
2-0-2 are to Northwest Airlines, 
with deliveries to follow to other 
North and South American airlines. 
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Traffic Below Expectations 
During First Half of 1947 


Domestic airlines’ revenue passenger mileage 10 percent 
above same 1946 period. but June slump breaks long 


string of monthly gains. 


By CHARLES ADAMS 


The domestic trunklines’ passenger traf- 
fic curve has headed downward after rising 
steadily for exactly four vears, thus eliminat- 
ing the last possibility that 1947 business 
will attain the 25 to 55 percent gains over 
1946 predicted by industry optimists eight 
months ago. 

For 48 consecutive months until June of 
this year, the certificated domestic carriers 
had improved their passenger-carrying record 
over the corresponding month of the previ- 
ous year. The unprecedented string of 
monthly gains began with June, 1943’s com- 
parison with June, 1942. It ended when 
trafic slumped after three highly-publicized 
DC-4 accidents occurred in a 16-day period 
between May 29 and June 13 of this year. 
> Traffic Up 10 Percent—Revenue passenger 
miles flown by the 16 domestic trunklines 
increased from 2,588,153,000 in the first 
half of 1946 to 2,847,234,000 during the 
first six months of this year—a gain of 10 
percent. But in June alone there was a de- 
cline of 5 percent from last year. 

When gains in January and February had 


held around 15 percent over the same period 
last year, the industry attributed the rela- 
tively poor showing to year-end accidents 
and worse than normal weather. March gains 
reached 2] percent over the same 1946 
month, but April’s increase was only 13 
percent and May’s 9 percent, with the June 
loss following. 

> Four Increases Shown—During June, 538,- 
754,000 revenue passenger miles were flown 
against 564,643,000 in the same 1946 
month. Only four of the 16 domestic 
trunklines showed increases in June, 1947, 
over June, 1946—American, Inland, Mid- 
Continent and United. 

Load factors were off sharply. Among the 
big four, American’s load factor was 74 
percent in June, 1947, against 86 percent 
in June, 1946; Eastern was down from 80 
percent to 58 percent; TWA from 86 per- 
cent to 70 percent and United from 86 
percent to 82 percent. 
> Smaller Carriers Affected—The June traf- 
fic drop was even more noticeable among 
some of the smaller carriers. National’s load 


factor skidded from 80 percent in June, 
1946, to 45 percent in June, 1947, as its 
revenue passenger mileage fell from 17,254,- 
000 to 11,452,000. Northeast’s load factor 
plummeted from 69 percent to 44 percent 
and its revenue passenger mileage from 
9,168,000 to 5,508,000 in the same months. 

Barring another series of accidents, pas- 
senger traffic is still expected to reach new 
all-time peaks in 1947. But the increase 
over 1946, the previous record year, will be 
modest—certainly no more than 20 percent 
and probably considerably less. 
> Average Trip 500 Miles—The 16 domestic 
trunklines flew about 5,911,000,000 revenue 
passenger miles in 1946 and carried around 
11,931,000 revenue passengers. Approxi- 
mately 5,712,000 revenue passengers were 
flown in the first half of 1947. 

Mail ton miles flown by domestic opera- 
tors during the first half of 1947 totaled 
about 16,307,000 ton miles, down 8 per- 
cent from the 17,788,000 ton miles flown 
in the same 1946 period. But freight ton 
miles flown more than tripled, soaring from 
iround 4,000,000 in the first half of 1946 
to about 12,350,000 in the first six months 
of 1947. Express rose more than 46 per- 
cent from about 9,400,000 ton miles to 13,- 
761,000 ton miles. 

The seven feeders active in the first half 
of 1947 operated 15,708,000 revenue passen- 
ger miles, considerably less than 1 percent of 
the total flown by the 16 trunklines. Feeders 
carried 81,019 passengers, or slightly more 
than 1 percent of the number flown by the 
long-haul operators. 
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STREAMLINES TRANSPORT FUELING 
Faster and safer servicing of transport planes at San Francisco Municipal Airport has been made possible by this tailor-made 
fueling system developed by United Air Lines, Standard Oil Co. of Calif. and Wayne Pump Co. DC-6 with fuel capacity of 
4,200 gal. can be gassed in 104 min. Artist’s sketch of system, which is now in operation, shows how use of fuelisig pits 
eliminates need for conventional tank trucks. Pit outlets are connected by underground pipelines to 13,000-gal. above-ground 
tank which is automatically maintained at 9,000-gal. level by Standard’s 1,000,000 gal. airport tank farm. 
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White Takes NEA 
Engineering Post 


Appointment of Robert B. White as di- 
rector of engineering and maintenance for 
Northeast Airlines and designation of 
Robert H. Biron as vice 
president in charge of 
industrial relations for 
TWA were announced 
recently. 

White has had 25 
years’ management ex- 
perience in the aviation 
and petroleum  indus- 
tries. During the war 
he was chief of aircraft 
maintenance and engineering in the Air 
Transport Command’s India-China Division. 

Biron, who has been vice president in 
charge of industrial relations for Northrop 
Aircraft since March, 1945, will succeed 
Matthew M. Gouger, who resigned from 
TWA effective Sept. 1. 

Other personnel developments: 


® Northwest—James W. Mariner, formerly 
manager of cargo traffic for TW4A’s Inter- 
national Division, has been named to the 
newly-created position of director-cargo 
rates and procedures. 

® Pacific Overseas—Paul C. Ochsner has 





become traffic representative in Portland, 
Ore., Ted Harris in San Francisco, Elmer 
Basey in Los Angeles and J. P. Shaugh- 
nessy in Guam. 


CAB ACTION 
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The Civil Aeronautics Board: 


@ Ordered investigation of latest universal air 
travel plan agreement and universal air travel 
plan tariff No. 3 (Docket 3079). 

@ Ordered investigation into tariff rules filed by 
American Airlines, Linea Aeropostal Venezo- 
lana, Chicago & Southern Airlines, Colonial 
Airlines and Waterman Airlines providing for 
free or reduced-rate transportation for group 
travel, tour conductors, travel agents and em- 
ployes, officials and directors of other carriers 
(Docket 3085). 

@ Ordered investigation into Colonial Airlines’ 
tariff providing for transportation without ad- 
ditional charge of one pair of skis in addition 
to 40 lb. free baggage allowance (Docket 3078). 











Hawaiian Case 


Applications for a new air route 
between the Pacific Northwest and 
Hawaii will be denied if CAB fol- 
lows recommendations made this 
month by its examiner in the case. 
Matson Navigation Co., Northwest 
Airlines, Pan American Airways and 
Transocean Airlines have requested 
certification for the service. 

As an alternative, examiner Warren 
E. Baker has urged that the board 
institute a new proceeding to deter- 
mine whether United Air Lines’ route 
structure should be modified to per- 
mit the carrier to operate nonstop 
from the Pacific Northwest to Hawaii, 
by-passing its route junction point at 
San Francisco. UAL currently oper- 
ates from Portland and Seattle to San 
Francisco and from San Francisco to 
Honolulu. 











Resort Airlines Given 
Special CAB Exemption 


Resort Airlines, Pinehurst, N. C., the 
nation’s pioneer operator of all-expense 
“packaged” air tours, has been granted a 
special exemption by CAB permitting it to 
conduct the remainder of its domestic sum- 
mer program as planned (AviATION WEEK, 
Aug. 4). 

The board’s action indicates it has an 
open mind concerning this relatively new 
development in air transportation and 
brightens prospects that one or more non- 
scheduled carriers may eventually be certifi- 
cated for the specialized operation. Resort 
had told CAB that it might have to suspend 
service entirely if the exemption were not 
granted since the board’s enforcement and 
litigation section had found that the do- 
mestic tours were being conducted with 
greater frequency than is permitted. 


Pan American to Fly 
Nonstop to London 


Pan American Airways expects to in- 
augurate the first regularly-scheduled non- 
stop New York-London service on Aug. 29 
with four new-type Constellations and plans 
to offer through sleeper service over the 
route beginning Sept. 15. 

Equipped with increased fuel capacity, 
PAA’s late model Constellations will make 
the eastbound Atlantic crossing in about 14 
hours, stops at Gander, Newfoundland, and 
Shannon, Eire, being omitted. The planes 
have been operating on PAA’s regular trans- 
Atlantic run for two months preliminary to 
introduction of the express-sleeper service. 
Pan American’s Atlantic division will con- 
tinue to use its 16 standard-type Constella- 
tions via Gander and Shannon. 

Sleeper accommodations will be available 
at a charge of $125 above the regular $325 
New York-London fare, subject to CAB ap- 
proval, Air France previously had an- 
nounced plans to place long-range, sleeper- 
type Constellations on New York-Paris runs. 


Higher Revenues Lift 
American’s Earnings 


A sharp increase in operating revenue 
enabled American Airlines to show a $786,- 
343 net profit in second quarter 1947 and 

pare its first quarter loss of $3,073,636. 

Despite the better second quarter results, 
AA’s net deficit for the first half of 1947 was 
$2,287,293, compared with a net loss of 
$121,748 in the same period last year. Sec- 
ond quarter profit in 1946 was only $325,- 
901, but first quarter losses were far smaller 
than this year. 

Operating revenues rose to $22,115,205 
in second quarter 1947, up 41 percent over 
first quarter revenues of $15,703,940. Oper- 
ating expenses increased only slightly from 
$18,215,975 in the first quarter to $18,- 
280,742 in the second quarter. , 











EAL PLANS MILLION DOLLAR HANGAR 


Contracts soon will be let on the $1,000,000, three-story maintenance hangar which Eastern Air Lines plans to have completed 
at its Miami base by next summer. Artist’s conception shows the projected new building, which will be 570 ft. long and 
contain 180,600 sq. ft. of floor space—almost twice the area of the largest structure now on Eastern’s Florida base. It will 
accommodate eight planes at one time, four on each side. Eight dock and cantilevered areas into which planes will be nosed 
are designed to handle Constellations, DC-4s and DC-3s. At each dock area, a 25-ft. overhanging roof plus a 30-ft. recess 
will enable the forward 55 ft. of the planes to be under cover while undergoing maintenance. 
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| Sregriceets fee Fionces 


INCE aviation was an infant, Helicopter and in the wind tunnel at 
Sensenich engineers have been United Aircraft Corp. as well as right 
adding their specialized skills to the 00 the nose of most of America’s 
development of new aircraft. So it’s personal planes. 
not surprising to find Sensenich blades There 8 one reason why: because 
, Sensenich has had more experience 
on the V-173, a flying model of the poe 
: Le , building wood propellers than any 
Navy ¥ XF5U-1—Chance Vought’s one else in the world! That’s why 
flying wing which will have a speed aircraft designers as well as pilots gi 
range of 20 to 460 MPH. look to Sensenich for propellers which (Fj 
You’ll find Sensenich propellers are engineered to get maximum effi- ~ 
on the Fulton Airphibian, the Bell ciency from all types of aircraft. 




















Prompt repair service on wood propellers 
(all makes) at a Sensenich PROP SHOP. 





SENSENICH CORPORATION ~- Main Plant, LANCASTER, PA. - West Coast Branch, GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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UAL Nets $250,471 
During Second Quarter 


United Air Lines showed net earnings of 
$250,471 in the second quarter of this year, 
but the profit failed to make more than a 
small dent in the $3,450,671 loss suffered 
during the first three months of 1947. 
Earnings in second quarter 1946 were 
$1,353,601, and the carrier was $841,060 
in the black on June 30 of last year. 

Based on preliminary indications of July 
results and a normal seasonal relationship 
between July, August and September, UAL 
anticipates that third quarter earnings will 
show considerable improvement over second 
quarter results. Passenger revenues in sec- 
ond quarter 1947 were up 24 percent over 
a year ago, experss revenues gained 63 per- 
cent, and freight revenues rose 119 percent. 
Mail income was down 5 percent. 

Passenger load factor in the first half of 
1947 was 76 percent against 86 percent in 
the same 1946 period. Revenue passenger 
mileage increased from 458,001,616 in the 
first six months of 1946 to 542,741,575 
this vear. 


Airport Lease Signed 

Four major airlines—United, American, 
Capital (PCA) and Eastern—have signed a 
25-vear lease for use of the new Akron- 
Canton, Ohio, airport. The carriers have 
asked CAB approval to transfer their oper- 
ations from Akron Municipal Airport. 





This type oil separator, com- 
bining high efficiency and 
low internal resistance, has 
been widely adopted, not 
only for military planes but 
on commercial ships as well. 

We are able to make 
prompt deliveries on this 
oil separator in any desired 
quantities; or we shall be 
glad to quote on oil separa- 
tors of other types or to 
your own design. 


MERCURY AIRCRAFT, INC. 
®AMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 
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SHORTLINES 


> American—Has inaugurated a new service 
enabling New York banks and other finan- 
cial institutions to speed up delivery of ne- 
gotiable bonds to purchasers in Chicago and 
Los Angeles. The securities are placed in 
asbestos and fiberglas bags, taken to and 
from the airport in armored cars and 
chained to the structure of the plane. Car- 
rier is making daily delivery of the New 
York Times to Los Angeles by breakfast time 
on the day of publication. 

> Florida Airways—Has instituted an incen- 
tive bonus plan. Monthly passenger quotas 
are set up for each of the carrier’s stations on 
the basis of previous traffic averages. When 
these quotas are met or exceeded at a 
point, each employe at that station will re- 
ceive a bonus in proportion to the over-the- 
quota passenger increase. 

> Northwest—Reports a steady decrease in 
working days lost by employes through on- 
the-job injuries since 1944. In that year, 
with an average of 2,544 employees, injuries 
caused a loss of 1,196 working days; in 1945, 
with 2,242 emploves, 525 working days were 
lost: and in 1946, with an average of 3,470 
employes, working days lost dropped to 425 
despite the increase in personnel. 

> Pan American—Will provide ground facili- 
ties and services for Australian National 
\irways at San Francisco Airport, with ANA 
reciprocating at Sydney, Australia. , 
Revenue passenger miles flown on PAA 
routes to Alaska and across the Pacific were 
up 147 percent in June over the same 
month last year. 

> Piedmont Aviation—Has asked CAB to 
issue it the certificate which the board au- 
thorized April 4, contingent upon a show- 
ing of adequate airports. Carrier expects to 
start DC-3 service around Sept. 15 and states 
22 of the 26 cities on its routes now have 
adequate airport facilities. 

> Southwest Airways—Reports carrying 10,- 
683 revenue passengers on its feeder system 
during July. Carrier states it handled more 
passengers during the month than at least 
two of the nation’s trunklines. Southwest 
is the first feeder to fly more than 10,000 
passengers in one month. 

> United—Revenue mileage in 
July was 15 percent above the same month 
last year. . Company states that 500 of 
its 1,115 pilots are World War II veterans 
employed since August, 1945, and another 
100 were with the company before the war, 
took military leave, and have returned to 
UAL. 

> Western—Has signed an agreement with 
American Airlines covering joint use of 
ticket offices in three locations in San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland (Aviation WEEK, July 28). 
A similar agreement covering joint occu- 
pancy of four ticket offices in Los Angeles is 
being worked out. Both carriers will fur- 
nish personnel for the offices, and the same 
employes will sell both airlines’ services 
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Temporary Certificates 
Favored by House Bill 


Mounting Congressional irritation over 
the slowness of CAB action has been ex- 
pressed by House passage of legislation di- 
recting the Board to dispense with normal 
procedures and issue temporary certificates 
under certain conditions. With constitu- 
ents protesting against the time lag in CAB 
decisions on new routes, Senate approval of 
the measure early in the new session of 
Congress next year appears likely. 

The legislation, sponsored by Rep. W. F. 
Norrell (D., Ark.), directs CAB, upon 
petition, to grant a temporary certificate for 
service under consideration pending final 
decision in the case, provided: 1. That “un- 
usual circumstances affecting the public 
health, safety or- welfare” create an emer- 
gency; and 2. That adequate facilities are 
available for the operation. ‘The temporary 
certificate would expire 60 days after final 
disposition of the case and would not “create 
a presumption” for permanent certification 
of the service. 

* Totem Air Service, Seattle, is starting a 
new run to southeastern Alaska with a 
PBY-5A flying boat converted for freight 
and passenger operations. 

¢* American Air Export & Import Co., 
Miami Springs, Fla., has applied for a CAB 
certificate to conduct all-expense air tours 
in the U. S. and to the West Indies, Central 
and South America. Carrier owns four 
DC-38. 

* California Eastern Airways, Oakland, 
Cal., has opened offices in the Arcade Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. Carrier this month inaugu- 
rated daily service connecting Cleveland 
with New York, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Rough Riders 


A survey of 11,213 Trans-Australia Air- 
lines passengers has disclosed that only 16 
in every 1,000 suffered from airsickness. By 
groups, one-half of one percent of the male 
passengers were taken sick, 2.6 percent of 
the females and 7.3 percent of the children 
under five years of age. 











CAB SCHEDULE 











Aug. 26. Hearing on Swiss Air Transport Co.’s 
request for foreign air carrier permit. 
(Docket 3068.) 

Aug. 28. Prehearing conference on TACA, 
Ss. A., applications for foreign air carrier per- 
mit extensions and amendments. (Dockets 
3016 and 3017.) 

Sept. 2. Hearing in Latin American certificate 
amendment cases of Panagra and Braniff. 
(Dockets 2527 and 2622.) 

Sept. 3. Prehearing conference on_ Boston- 
Bermuda service applications by Northeast 
Airlines, Pan American Airways and Colonial 
Airlines. (Dockets 1650, 2012 and 3052.) 
Sept. 8. Oral argument in Arizona-New Mex- 


ico case. (Docket .968 et al.) 

Sept. 8. Hearings in Chicago Helicopter Serv- 
ice case (Docket 2384.) 

Sept. 8. Hearing in case involving additional 


service in California-Nevada (Docket 
2019 et al.) 

Sept. 10. Hearing on CAB’s investigation of 
TWA-Hughes Tool Co. relationships. (Docket 
2796.) 

Sept. 30. Oral argument in Northeast Airlines 
mail rate case. (Dockets 1932 and 1890.) 
Oct. 7. Hearing involving additional Florida 
area service. (Docket 1668.) 

Oct. 20. Hearing on Pan Americn Airway’s 
application for route consolidations and ex- 
tensions in Latin America. (Docket 2811.) 
Nov. 15. Hearings on board’s investigation of 
consolidated airfreight tariff agreement. 
(Docket 2719.) , 


area, 
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A TYPICAL APPLICATION 








CUSTOM-BUILT 


TO YOUR SPECIFIC 
REQUIREMENTS 





















LINEAR DIAPHRAGMS, moulded of natural or synthetic rub- 





ber compounds ... in homogeneous or fabric reinforced 





4 
4 
4 
designs ... are superior in performance wherever there is , 


+ 
Lo A 
OO er pd rd plod pine pd \p pr 
7 A a 


need for a super-sensitive or a rugged diaphragm. TAILOR- 
MADE to fit your particular operating conditions ... PRE- 
CISION-MADE to insure maximum operating efficiency. 





Linear's engineering knowledge and long experience are 











available to help you develop a diaphragm specifically 
designed for your application. Write today . . . give us com- 
plete engineering data and prints .. . we'll recommend the 


diaphragm of the material best suited to your needs. 







A Few Typical Cross Sections of Linear Moulded Diaphragms 


utiimeal...t 






OVER FORTY YEARS 
PACKING EXPERIENCE 


ean Offices — ee 
STATE ROAD and LEVICK STREET—PHILADELPHIA 35, PENNA. 
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I Specializing 
! IN LOW COST 


PRECISION 


MANUFACTURING 
for 
AVIATION - RADAR 


and ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 










































@ TOOL DESIGN, ENGINEERING SERVICE 
@ PRECISION SHEET METAL ASSEMBLIES and PARTS 


LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
NEWTOWN, Bucks County, PENNA, 













FOR WASHERS- 


dee 
WHITEHEAD 


@ Whitehead maintains a large as- 
sortment of stock washer dies. As a 
result, a die may be on hand fo fill 
your needs. Send your biveprint for 
an estimate. 






F) WHITEHEAD 


EST. 1903 Ane ©) 0 oe Co GeO 





1673 W. Lafayette Bivd. 
Detroit 16, Michigan 
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African Airways. 





LAST DC4 


Bringing total Douglas Skymasters produced to 1,242 was this final one off Santa 
Monica production line, shown leaving for London to be delivered to South 
Douglas reports DC-4s in service outnumber all other four 
engine craft by seven to one, with over 1,000 in use. 








New Council Formed 
By 13 Feederlines 


Formation of the Council of Local Serv- 
ice Airlines to supersede the Feeder Air- 
lines Association has been announced by 
Joseph Garside, chairman of the new group 
and president of Wiggins Airways. 

The development followed a meeting in 
Washington of representatives of 11 of the 
16 regional airlines certificated or designated 
for certification by CAB and coincided with 
new requests that the board grant higher 
mail pay to short-haul carriers. 
> Thirteen Members—With Central Airlines 
and Iowa Airplane Co. joining the council 
shortly after the organizational meeting, the 
group now has 13 members. Others are 
Challenger Airlines, Empire Airlines, Florida 
Airways, Monarch Airlines, Parks Air Trans- 
port, Piedmont Aviation, Southern Airways, 
Southwest Airways, Trans-Texas Airways, 
Wiggins Airways and Wisconsin Central 
Airlines. 


the group, which seeks to emphasize the 
function of its members as regional units, 
rather than merely funnels to trunk-lines. 
The council is entirely separate from the 
Air Transport Association, although nine 
of the local lines are ATA members. Close 
cooperation will be maintained between the 
council and ATA without duplication of 
activity. 
> Asks More Mail Pay—Meanwhile Chal- 
lenger Airlines has informed CAB that its 
current 35 cents a plane mile mail rate and 
other revenues are not adequate to meet cur- 
rent fixed charges and operating expenses, 
with the result that its cash position is de- 
teriorating steadily. The carrier stated that 
a considerably higher mail rate should be 
established for its initial 90 days’ operations. 
It asked for 90 cents a plane mile for the 
three months following inauguration of 
service May 3; 65 cents a plane mile for the 
second three months, and 45 cents a plane 
mile thereafter until a final rate can be set. 
The company also requested extension of its 
certificate to July 10, 1950. Challenger’s 








All American Aviation, Pioneer Airlines original three-year certificate was dated 
and West Coast Airlines have not joined March 28, 1946. 
ANALYSIS OF APPROVED FEEDERS 
(Through July, 1947) 
Points Average 
Points Not Mileage 
Route to be Total Average Served Between 
Carrier Miles Served Pop. Pop. Before Stops 
Trans-Texas**...... 1,824 28 1,464,312 52,297 20 65.1 
PROT... cs cces 1,775 24 2,084,472 86,853 if 63.4 
a ape tee 1,635 31 5,827,283 187,976 22 46.8 
Sg? 1,613 16 596 ,696 37 ,294 11 101.0 
Monarch (a)........ 1,550 22 706 , 199 32,013 16 67.4 
Wisconsin Cent.*.... 1,489 34 5,630,912 165,615 27 41.4 
Proneer (a).......... 1,417 18 1 2359 721 68 , 874 9 74.6 
ee 1,367 23 1,664, 104 72,352 10 62.1 
ee rote 1,308 24 1,294,107 53,929 15 50.3 
Iowa Airplane*...... 1,281 29 1,720,817 59,338 18 45.7 
Southwest (a)....... 1,144 23 2,520,037 109,567 16 49.7 
West Coast(a)....... 869 21 1,002,161 47,722 15 41.4 
Papite (a)....665... 694 15 282,776 18,852 9 49.6 
BN ic dwas bee 657 22 2,273,553 103,343 14 27.4 
Plondals). ..... 2... 476 10 294,535 29 ,453 7 47.6 
Peale 3 ok. 19,099 340 28 601,695 84,123 216 55-5 
** Formerly Aviation Enterprises, Inc. 
* To be certificated on showing of adequate airports. 
(a) In active operation. 
(Study prepared by A. L. Wheeler, Roberts & McInnis, Washington, D. C.) 
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ANOTHER AAA BEECHCRAFT 


With this D18C Beechcraft—its third—All 
American Aviation, Inc. is bolstering its six- 
state airmail and air express service with 
twin engine equipment. Seen at left is 
line’s president, Robert M. Love accepting 
final clearance papers from Beechcraft sales 
representative, Leddy Greever. 














Common Carriers 


International airlines have been 
urged by Sir William Hildred, di- 
rector general of the International Air 
Transport Association, to become “‘the 
vehicle for the factory hand’s holi- 
day. The man in the street already 
looks upon the airliner as his chariot, 
and we must make it so for him,” Sir 
William declared. 

The IATA head admitted there is 
question of just how this can be ac- 
complished. But he said a number of 
answers have been suggested and de- 
serve careful study—first and second 
class service, tourist rates and special 
fares for schoo] children and _ their 
teachers. 











Soviet Balks KLM 


The Soviet Union apparently has placed 
so many obstructions in the way of KLM’s 
proposed Amsterdam-Berlin service that the 
Dutch airline is shelving plans for the oper- 
ation. Russia reportedly agreed to the service 
only on condition that KLM submit to 
Soviet military headquarters names and 
identification of all passengers flying either 
way 14 days before the flight, plus complete 
data on the carrier’s crews and planes. 


Air Express Increases 


Domestic air express shipments during 
the first six months of 1947 reached an all- 
time peak and were up 26.5 percent over 
the same 1946 period, Railway Express 
Agency reports. A total of 1,747,293 ship- 
ments were handled for 25 certificated air- 
lines, compared with 1,381,088 in the first 
six months of 1946. 
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Northeast Analyzes 
System For CAB 


Northeast Airlines, after a four-month 
study of its present system, has given CAB 
its recommendations for placing the oper- 
ation on a sounder economic basis. ‘The 
carrier has emphasized a need for southward 
extension of its routes and a delay in insti- 
tuting service to a number of points for 
which it was certificated in the New Eng- 
land area decision last year. 

NEA’s report is the result of an investi- 
gation ordered by CAB in March to de- 
termine whether the carrier’s increasing 
dependence on mail pay is due to uneco- 
nomic characteristics of its route pattern. 
The board had also expressed interest in 
finding whether mail payments could be de- 
creased by postponing the start of new 
services. 


> Like Feeder System —The short-haul 
nature of its system, extreme seasonal traffic 
variations and the necessity of conducting 
two distinct types of service were cited by 
NEA as reasons for high mail pay requirc 
ments. The carrier pointed out that its 
average hop is now 58 miles and that the 
average distance between stops would be 
reduced to only 36 miles—less than most 
feeders—if service is instituted to all points 
presently certificated to NEA. 

Seasonal traffic variations find business 
252 percent of normal in the best summer 
month and 18.2 percent of normal in the 
worst winter month. This situation, NEA 
declared, causes poor utilization of both 
personnel and equipment. 
> Different Pattern—Cities are small and 
trafic is sparse on NEA routes north of 
Boston, requiring use of DC-3 equipment, 
while effective competition with Eastern 
Air Lines and American Airlines on the high- 
trafic Boston-New York link requires DC-4s, 
the report stated. 

Addition of a New York-Washington 
link probably would reduce mail pay re- 
quirements, decrease extreme systemwide 
seasonal traffic variations and increase equip- 
ment utilization, according te NEA. On 
the other hand, the carrier suggested dis- 
continuing service on its New York-Keene, 
N. H., route and delay in opening service to 
other certificated but still inactive points. 


> Cape Cod Route—Consideration should 
be given to providing mail service exclusively 
with Stinson equipment to Cape Cod dur- 
ing the low traffic winter season, NEA said. 
With Trans-Canada Air Lines now provid- 
ing serious competition to the maritime 
provinces, NEA suggested that its link to 
Moncton, New Brunswick, either be elimi- 
nated or extended to a stronger terminal. 
Northeast disclosed it has conducted pre- 
liminary negotiations to purchase Convair 
240s for use on the New York-Boston route 
to replace its DC-4s. Meanwhile, CAB has 
agreed to dismiss, without prejudice, the 
carrier's application for approval of a merger 
igreement with Capital Airlines (PCA). 





HAPPIER 
LANDINGS 


IN CHICAGO 
AT 


SLID 
ON 
Chicago's New 


PUBLIC AIRPORT 


35 Minutes from The Loop 
CHICAGO ORCHARD 
(Douglas) 


Includes: 
® Four 6000-foot Concrete Runways 


@ CAA Control Tower 
(Orchard Tower 396 KC) 


® The Best Runway Lighting— 
Approach Lights— 


@ Weather Facilities 
e I. L. S. being installed 


Sewice 





—CAA APPROVED REPAIR STA- 
TION NO. 3712 


—RADIO REPAIR 
Bendix products 
Aircraft Radio Corp. V. H. F. 


—HELICOPTER Maintenance 


—HANGAR SERVICE 


—COMPLETE Line of SHELL prod- 
ucts 


—STATION WAGON SERVICE to 
and from Downtown 


Phone—CHICAGO 
NEWCASTLE 4311 


A collect call or wire will 
alert us for any special needs. 


SKYMOTIVE 


DOUGLAS AIRPORT © NORTHWEST CHICAGO 


+ Phil Cochran, Pub. Be 
Box 448, Wolf Read and Bryn Mawr Ave 





Jech Henebry, Gen. Mgr 


Park Ridge. VUinocs 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT e BUSINESS © OPPORTUNITIES ¢ PLANES ¢ EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


UNDISPLAYED RATE 
60¢ a line, minimum 4 lines. 


To figure 


advance payment count 6 average words 


as a line. 


POSITIONS WANTED (full or part-time indi- 
vidual salaried employment only), 2 above 


rates. 
PROPOSALS 75¢ a line an insertion. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received Friday will 


INFORMATION 


BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices 
— 10 words additional in undisplayed 
ads. 

DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for four consecutive insertions 
of undisplayed ads (not including pro- 
posals). 


DISPAYED RATE: 


The advertising rate is $9.00 per inch for 
all advertising appearing on other 
contract basis. Contract rates quoted on 
request. 


than a 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7% 
inch vertically on one column, 3 columns— 
30 inches—to a page. 


appear in the Issue dafed second Monday following subject to limitation of space available 








POSITIONS VACANT 








DESIGNER 3 to 6 years experience in air- 
craft engine accessories, such as manifold 
pressure controls or carburetors. Prefer age 
under 30. Give full details on education, experi- 
ence and previous positions. Personnel Dept., 
The Bristol Company, Waterbury 91, Conn. 








B.S. 

in electronic circuit design (no radio). Ulti- 
mate responsibility development of electronic 
instruments and controls for aircraft. Prefer 
age under 30. Give full details on education, 
experience and previous positions. The Bristol 
Company, Personnel Department, 
91, Connecticut. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 











SALES AGENCY—An opportunity to build a 

business of your own under the direction of 
a national aviation sales organization. Un- 
usually high earnings possible (Upwards of 
$1000 per month). You must have sales abil- 
ity, be willing to work hard and sincerely 
believe in the future of aviation. Sale of 
planes or equipment not involved. Five 
ten thousand dollars required depending on 
the territory. A knowledge of aviation is 
helpful but you must not now be a flight 
operator. Only one appointment open from 
each non-competitive market area. Give full 
particulars of your background and how you 
can be reached by telephone to arrange a 
preliminary interview. National Flight Sys- 
tem, Suite 1112-A, 610 So. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








MAINTENANCE ENGINEER—Specialist in 
aircraft engine and engine accessory prob- 


lems. In aviation since 1929. Well qualified 
to handle varied positions due experience 
gained from filling key positions for aircraft 
manufacturer, engine Manufacturer, and air- 
line. Willing to locate anywhere. PW-1597, 


Aviation Week, 68 Post Street, 
4, Calif. 


San Francisco 


HELICOPTER PILOT—29 years of age. Ten 
years experience in all types of flying. Grad- 
uate of Coast Guard helicopter school. Experi- 
enced on five different types. Available any- 
where in thirty days. PW-1510, Aviation 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE. 19 years air- 

craft experience, A.E. degree, naval archi- 
tect, 12 years with last employer on Army-Navy 
commercial contracts, last 6 years chief project 
engineer, head design department, desires 
responsible position in aircraft design or related 
field. Best references. Age 40. PW -1695, 
Aviation Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 





Unusual Opportunities 


can be used each 
week in the Search- 


light Section of 


AVIATION WEEK 





in E.E. or Physics, 3 to 6 years experience | 


to | 





Waterbury 


| 


|i. N.Y 





me POSITION WANTED | 


EXPERIENCED LICENSED A & E mainte- 

nance mechanic-supervisor familiar with 
both Light & Heavy aircraft. Desires respon- 
sible position Southwest or So. America pre- 
ferred. Immediately available. PW-1650, 
Aviation Week, 68 Post Street, San Francisco 
4, Calif. 











FOR SALE _ 


Noorduyn Norseman for sale 
Only 400 hours total time A&E. No time since 
recovered and majored. Excellent condition. 
Floats available, $8,500.00 or make us an 
offer. International Aero Factors, Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, California. 
No Reasonable Offer Refused 
Ercoupe 1946, total time 230 hours. Extras 
include Sperry Directional Gyro and Artificial 
Horizon. Sensitive Altimeter, Clock. Always 
hangared-company maintained. Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, McArthur Field, Ronkonkoma, 














- SCHOOLS 




















Rising Suncor or 


ESTABLISHED 1939 AERONAUTICS 
“Built Upon the Success of it's Graduates" 
GOVT. C.A.A. and VETERAN APPROVED 

ENROLL NOW FOR NEXT CLASS. 

2206-16 E. HUNTINGDON ST., PHILA., PA. 

















Stinson Reliant (AT-19) 
Five Place, only 15 hrs., beautiful conversion- 
complete radio, VHF loop, reliable, economical, 
reasonable. Write or wire, Comdr., D. A. 
Seiler, SP-34, Apt. E., NAS, Norfolk. Va. 


ra WANTED 


Wanted: 40 H.P. Continental 
or Franklin Engine—Good Condition—State 
price, and available accessories. Reply W-1637, 
Aviation Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N, 2. 














WAR SURPLUS WINGS 
500 Ryan PT22 Trainer Wings 
A-1 Condition In Crates 
50 BT 13 Wings 
$50.00 each—While They Last 
11915 So. Alameda Los Angeles 
Phone LAfayette 5073 

















TAYLORCRAFT DE LUXE 


Taylorcraft BC-12-D with only 
110 hours total time. Two-way 
radio, bank and turn, sensitive 
altimeter. 24 gallons of gas. Ship 
built as special show model with 
special trim and paint job. Wheel 
pants. $1950. 

AIRPORT 


A TETERBORO, N. 


PHONE: HASBROUCK HEIGHTS 8-1740 







tlantic i3i3/4-le) fe) 


viation 


RATION 











Propellers and Overhaul Parts 
Carburetors and Overhaul Parts 


Magnetos and Overhaul Parts 


937 N. E. FIRST AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
WAR ASSETS SURPLUS 


Engine Accessories and Overhaul Parts 


Parachutes 


Write or Telephone Your Requests 


EIGHTH AIR DEPOT, INC. 


Agent for W.A.A. 


Special Tools 

Test Equipment 
Hangar Equipment 
Aircraft Engines 


SEBRING AIR TERMINAL 
SEBRING, FLA. 








SEE US FOR 


IN STR 
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NEW—USED—ALL TYPES—SALES—REPAIRS 


STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Hangar 35, Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. I., N.Y. 


APPROVED REPAIR STATION 188 


UMENT S 





Garden City 8753 
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DC-3's — C-47's 
Licensed. Ready to Go. Cargo or Pas- 
senger. Good Selection. Many Spare 
Parts. 
Available for Inspection 


CONKLIN AVIATION CORP. 
Byrd Airport, Richmond, Va. 

















“very 
pleased.. 


with the results we have 
obtained from SEARCH- 
LIGHT SECTION advertis- 
ing in AVIATION WEEK. 
Since your circulation 
now includes the sub- 
scribers of Aviation and 
Aviation News we have 
found it to be one of the 
most powerful media in 
the aviation industry. 

We also enjoy reading 
the magazine personally 
and congratulate you on 
your splendid publica- 


tion” 


from a current advertiser. 


CAN 
““SEARCHLIGHT”’ 
HELP 
YOU? 








AIRCRAFT PARTS, ASSEMBLIES, 
COMPONENTS and ACCESSORIES 


Available for Immediate Delivery from Stock 


ALCOHOL PUMPS 


744-4, 744-6, 565-3 
D-13382, D-7818, 100-4 


AUTOMATIC PILOTS 
A3, ASA, AS, Cl 
CARBURETORS 


PD-12F2, PD-12F5, 
PD-12H2, PD-12K6, 
PT-13G1, PT-13G5, 
1900-CPB-3 


C-47, DC-3, C-54, DC-4 


PARTS & ASSEMBLIES 


Bungee-DC-3-2116965 
Collector Rings-DC4 
5174842 & 5174529 

Eng. Mount Bolts—DC3 
1116115, 1117771 

Int. Wrench, Bolts—DC3&4 
2076904 thru 2076907 Ser. 
NAS-140 thru NAS-150 Ser. 
Landing Gear Bolts—DC3 
AN14-93, 1116409, 
1116410, 1116955, 
1117078, etc. 

Special Screws—DC3 & 4 
1027300 & 1027307 Ser. 
1027997 & 1029421 Ser. 
1029679 & 124630 Ser. 
Shear Bolts—DC3 & 4 
111904 Ser. all Dash Nos. 
Shock Mounts—DC-3 
$K1292-1, 1118876, etc. 
Special Bolts—DC3 
1000402, 1046452, 
1117059, 1131032, 
1139096, 1143386, 
1143538, 1205414, 

134808, 2116354, & 

all dash Nos. 


Special Washers—DC3 & 4 
115888 124682 & 

143908 Series. 
Window Assemblies—DC3 
5115404 & 5115404-1 


ELECTRONICS 


BC-221, BC-357, 
BC-733D, BC-1206, 
BC-438, SCR-269, 
SCR-274, etc. 


ENGINES—At Min. 


Prices 

0-435-1 R1820-G205 
R680-9 R1830-43 
R755-9 R1830-65 
R985-48 R1830-90C 
R985-50 R1830-92 
R985-AN-1 R2600-13 
R985-AN-3 R2800-43 
V1710-81 R2800-51 
V1710-99 R2800-75 
R1820-97 R3350-35 

FUEL PUMPS 


G-9, G-10, TFD-100, 


* TFD-8100, TFD-8200, 


CH4103-23, Ceco 9103. 


GENERATORS 
M2, 0-1, P-1l 


INSTRUMENTS 


Comp. Inventory of all 
types, incl. 
Driftmeters B-3 & B-5. 


INVERTERS 


MG-149, MG-149F. 
MG-149H, MG-153, 
and MG-153F. 


MAGNETOS 


SF14LU-7 & SF14LU-8 
SF14LC-7 & SFI4LC-8 
SFSLU-3, -7 & -8 
SFI14LN-8, etc. 


OXYGEN. EQUIPMENT 


AS, A8, Al2, & AN6022 
Regulators, 

Gl, D2, Fl. & A4 Bottles 
Kl. & A-13 Gauges. 


PROP. FEATHER. PUMPS 


54772-2, 54772-21, 1E280, 
IE521, etc. 


PROP. GOVERNORS 


4G8-G23G, 4G8-G15, 
4G8-G13, 4L1-G]]J, 


4K11-GO]J, 4K11-GOL. 


STARTERS 
@-6, G-6A, E-80, F-2, 
JH-3R, JH-4ER, 
JH-5F, JH-5-B, etc. 
VACUUM PUMPS 


3P207JA, 3P211JA. 
119626-610-2 


VALVES 
3V-216H, 3V-217H, 
613-2, 613-6, 557-5, etc. 


WINDSHIELDS—PLEX 
For Aeronca, Cubs, Tay- 
lorcraft, Stinson, Cul- 
ver Cadets, Luscombes, 
etc. 


H. & E. DISTRIBUTING CO., INC. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Adm. Offices: 
P. O. Box 3596 


Ph: 4-5109 





OKLAHOMA 


Warehouses: 


4025 N. Barnes 


Ph: 5-9617 


Write for our Catalogs, and Address all Inquiries to Administrative Offices 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55 


GIANT STEEL HANGAR—BARGAIN! 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


For erection or shipment from Los 
Angeles, with blueprints & erection in- 
structions; or we will erect. 





Complete with lights, wiring, etc. 


Also, 21 ft. wide x 200 ft. long all 
steel wings along each side for shops, 
offices, rooms, etc., complete with 
lights, wiring, men & women’s toilets; 
are available if desired. 








176 ft. wide (160 ft. clear span) : : “Holds 2 Cusuniidinen or 2 DC-4’s 
x 200 ft. long; 48 ft. high inside. Phone or Wire NOW: or 2 Strato-Cruisers. 


CALIFORNIA SCREW PRODUCTS Tel. STanley 7-2304 211 W. Magnolia Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 
* New 1830-65's Converted to 1830-92°s... 1... .. cece ccc cccecces . $3,500.00 
1830-92 '’s gy en teneprereelaoetalertinensmmetend 


1830-92’s Newly Overhauled by Army..............ccccceceetees oa as. $1,900.00 
1830-65’s Newly Overhauled by Army, Converted to 1830-92's.. . $1,750.00 


Parts For R-2000-7’s & R-1830-92’s. All parts & Engines Packaged for Long Time Storage & Export. 


MEMO e We are handling increasing quantities and types of engines and engine 
° parts. Rapid inventory changes prevent keeping up with our stock in 
these ads. For your greatest advantage we strongly recommend that you 


KEEP US INFORMED OF YOUR NEEDS 


STEWARD-DAVIS COMPANY, 13501 S. Western Avenue. Gardena. Calif. 
CABLE: STEDAV. Phone: Plymouth 5-5144 or MEnlo 4-4579 
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Viewing the News 


THE ACC REPORT—The latest report of the Air 


Coordinating Committee offers few surprises to those in 


aviation. The few new points are mainly an accumu- 
lation of loose ends. The reference to advantages of air- 
line mergers is a reflection of Mr. Landis’ philosophy. 

Nevertheless, the report is an excellent, concise sum- 
mary in 17 pages of the Executive branch’s policies on 
all phases of commercial and military aviation. President 
‘Truman has already turned. it over to his new Air Policy 
Commission as a primer for their studies. 

FASTER ACCIDENT REPORTING—Observers 
note in the ACC report a plea for prompt issuance of 
accident investigation reports. CAB Chairman Landis 
has already stepped up the tempo of investigations but 
mainly in his capacity as Director of the President’s Air 
Safety Committee. The Civil Aeronautics Board’s small 
Si ifety investigation staff already has been pushed almost 
beyond human endurance by its responsibilities to the 
President’s Committee. The Truman group has released 
its own report on the Eastern Air Lines Port Deposit 
accident although the official CAB report has not yet 
been issued by CAB. It has also made recommendations 
based on studies of United’s LaGuardia crash, and PCA’s 
Leesburg accident. CAB has had the UAL report up for 
members’ signatures for four weeks. In general, CAB has 
been releasing reports from six to eight months after 
Meanwhile, both CAB and CAA continue to 
send their own staffs to scenes of all major crashes, and 
cach duplicates many investigations of the other. The 
present wording of the Civil Aeronautic Act, permitting 
both agencies to investigate accidents, paves the way for 
endless confusion and delay. 


ALISON IS CRAMMING-—John Alison is keeping 
mum and cramming these days like a late arriving student 
preparing for exams. ‘The new Assistant Secret tary of 
Commerce refused to commit himself on his current 
attitude toward most aviation problems the other dav in 
an interview with Aviation Werk. That explains why 
the story about him in today’s issue is mainly back- 
ground. Probably no other Government official is being 
watched as closely by aviation. Alison realizes it. But 
he refuses to talk policy until he is ready. ‘Then, he savs, 
he will make decisions and stick by them. He is keenly 
aware of friction between CAA and many Government 
agencies and industry groups, and is a strong believer in 
improving personal relations to accomplish any task. 

GAEL SULLIVAN DEPLORES AIRPORT CUT— 
‘Lhe Democratic National Committee’s News Letter last 
week takes a wallop at the GOP for its lack of faith in 


crashes. 


aviation. The writer is Gael Sullivan, now the Commit- 
tee’s Executive Director. Sullivan, whose departure as 
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Second Assistant Postmaster General sent the P. O. 
Department back into its ancient lethargy air-wise, says: 
“Republicans hold that it’s all right for airplanes to fly 
—although they prefer a horse and buggy—but they 
think it’s just Democratic propaganda that they need 
well-planned, skillfully operated airports to land. 
“Sharp cuts by the Republican Congress for funds for 
airports all over the nation have reduced Federal aid 
for many cities by as much as 50 percent, even eliminated 
it entirely in some instances. Few cities have funds to 
replace the Federal help they will lose as a result of 
shortsighted Republican ‘economy.’ So the result is a 
sharp reduction in our rate of aeronautical progress. Yet 
we all know this program is vital to national defense.” 
TRUMAN BOARD BOGGING DOWN—The 
President’s special Air Safety Board seems bogged down 
in the steamy Washington heat. After a strong and 
vigorous start sparked by CAB Chairman Landis and the 
airline pilots’ representative, Bart Cox, the Board en 
been straving off into dead-end streets and losing it 
momentum down the broad road of immediate improve e- 
ment of airline safety. Few official board members are 
attending meetings regularly. Substitutes are often in a 
majority. Consequently, few decisions are made. The 
board’s biggest achievements to date are requiring abso- 
lute terrain clearance indicator‘; revision of the transport 
category to include the temperature factor in com- 
puting maximum take-off weights and _ stimulating 
thorough tests on the structure of converted C-54’s that 
have given the airplane a clean bill of health after the 
ill-informed daily press sought an easy solution to three 
DC-4 accidents by pinning blame on the aircraft or its 
conversion. The board has vet to tackle such vital issues 
as addition of a flight engineer to the crew of four-engine 
transports, fire protection, and strident charges by pilots 
and airline operators of over-regulation by CAB-CAA. 
DR. LEWIS BECOMES CONSULTANT —As this 
issue closed, came word of the appointment of Dr. Hugh 
Drvden, Associate Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, as Director of Aeronautical Research for 
NACA. He replaces Dr. George W. Lewis, who has 
held this post for more than a quarter of a century. 
Dr. Lewis will retain his NACA connection as Research 
Consultant. He has marked up a distinguished record 
at NACA. He has won world-wide recognition in the 
highest aeronautical engineering circles during the most 
important, and trying, years in aviation history. Few 
really know of the diligence of his labors, to the detri- 
ment of his own health. We shall miss him, but are 
thankful that NACA will benefit from his experience. 
‘ROBERT H. WOOD 
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Y New Feil... 


at the 1947 
NATIONAL AIR RACES 










TINN AN 
TROPH YOR ACE 


FOR P-63 AIRPLANES 


As one of the features of the 1947 National Air 
a Races, the manufacturers of SPEED NUTS present 
a2 a the TINNERMAN TROPHY RACE = a tribute to the 

at Aircraft Industry and its incredible accomplishments. 


SPEED NUTS played an impor- The race is for P-63 Kingcobras, the fastest of the 


tant part in increased production 


world-famous fighter type planes produced by the 
f aircraft during World War Il, 
7 ‘ Bell Aircraft Corporation. The distance is 105 miles 


when haste was _ imperative. 
Hundreds of SPEED NUT brand ... 7 laps around the 15 mile course. 


enneebiaaaiabiatitaieaasiiine In sponsoring this race, Tinnerman takes its place 


these and many more SPEED 


Cer ees ew eld litte with other air-minded organizations contributing to 


favor with aircraft manufacturers. America’s supremacy in the air. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
2210 FULTON ROAD ~ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


In Canada: Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
In England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd. London 

In France: Aerocessories Simmonds, S. A., Paris 

In Australia: Aerocessories, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne 


* Trade Mark Reg U S. Pot Off 


MORE THAN 4,000 SHAPES AND SIZES 
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63 AIRPY FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS 




















Test flight of model 47B — Bell Aircraft 
Corporation’s helicopter. Aircraft fea- 
tures ease of control and unusual flight 
performance. 


BELL HELICOPTER COOLED BY 


7eiilleer|feiipatd OIL COOLERS 


Bell Aircraft’s model 47B helicopter has perform- 
ance characteristics that early model helicopters 
lacked. Bell engineers gave this aircraft out- 
standing performance by packing a lot of power 
into a small space. For example: the FEATHER- 
WEIGHT all-aluminum oil cooler chosen for the 
47B is compact, light, strong, withstands the 
most severe conditions of temperature, pressure, 
vibration and shear which are the usual causes 


ALL-ALUMINUM OIL COOLERS 


of oil cooler failure. A significant factor in the 
design of this oil cooler was Clifford’s unique 
wind tunnel laboratory — the largest, most mod- 
ern in the industry—which supplied the basic 
data resulting in an oil cooler meeting the 47B’s 
special requirements. Inquiries concerning alu- 
minum oil coolers are invited. Clifford Manu- 
facturing Company, 561 E. First St., Boston 27, 
Mass. Offices in Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
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HYDRAULICALLY-FORMED BELLOWS” 


All-Aluminum 
Cylindrical 
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